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PREFACE OF THE AUTHOR. 



Many persons having clcBired, that I should give to the pub- 
lic an abridgment of ray larger work on the origin of religious 
Worship, I have concluded not to delay any longer their ex- 
pectations. I have therefore condensed the work in auch a 
manner as to present the substance of the principles on 
which mj theory is estabHehed, and to give an extract of its 
most important results, without dwelling much on particu- 
lars, which may always be found in the larger edition. 

This synopsis will be found useful even by those who 
should possess the first, because it will serve as a guide in the 
study of many volumes, which on account of the nature of 
the work, places the ordinary reader beyond the circle of 
learning usually required, in order to read with profit, and 
without great effort, a work of erudition. They will find 
there a succinct result of their studies and precisely that 
which is desirable to be retained in the mind of those who 
do not wish to give themselves np entirely to the profound 
study of antiquity, and yet still desire to become acquainted 
with its religious spirit. As for those who have not access 
to the larger edition, they will find in this abridgment an 
extract of the principles of the new system of explanations 
. and a sufficiently detailed account of the discoveries to which 
'it has led, as also an idea of those more remote consequences 
which may result to those, who shall pursue still further the 
study of antiquity on this newly opened route. 

It will thus offer to both new ideas, which are not in the 
larger wort. I have divested it, as much as the subject 
ailowed, of that learned matter, which would involve an un- 
usual enidition, in order to place it within the reach of the 
greatest number of readers possible, because the inetruction 
and the happiness of my fellow men has been and shall always 
be the object of my labors, 
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PREFACE OF THE TRANSLATOR. 



5 this translation of tlie philosophical work of 
Dapuis, to an intelligent American Public, the translator, 
while doubting the adequacy of his labors, still hopes, that 
the difficnlties inherent in sneh a task, will be properly appre- 
ciated, in as nanch as elegance of style and conciseness are 
apt to suffer, when a strict adherence to the sense of the author 
is aimed at, 

For the proper undei'staliding of certain chapters in this 
work, a somewhat classical education will be required. Its 
pages were destined for the lover of wisdom, for the friend of 
humanity and fcruth. Written during the stormy times of the 
first French Eevolution, its object was evidently to expose the 
comzpting tendencies of Catholicism in Prance. The atten- 
tive reader will admire the prophetic words of the author, with 
regard to its future state of society ; his profound erudition 
and his exuberant store of historical knowledge of antiquity, 
exhibited in his explanations of all rehgious systems, but 
eypecially of that of the Christian dogma in the shape of 
Catholicity. Stripping it of all its ancient drapery and finery, 
he fearlessly plants the torchhght of reason and history into 
the midst of the Dome of St. Peter, and from its glare all the 
phantoms of superstition and traditional imposition seem to 
vanish lilie the shades of night before the rising sun. If the 
foundations of the whole edifice of this dogma arc thereby 
materially impaii'od, it is that science and truth are no res- 
pecter of creeds or persons, and like the sun will shine on the 
just and the unjust. 

The learned author's novel and peculiar system of explana- 
tions leads the attentive reader imperceptibly to startling 
revelations, which, while instructive and replete with interest- 
ing details, are undoubtedly coming into conflict with old 
established ideas and preconceived notions. In this the im- 
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PSEFACE OF THE TBANSLiTOR. 5 

partial reader must be his own judge. We, however, fully 
agree with, the author, when he exclaims, as it were'in des- 
pair: "That it would appear, almost an act offoUy, inprdend- 
ing to uproot that ancient Upas-tree o/^ religious sup&rstition, 
under the poisonous shade of which mankind has been for ages 
accusfomed to reposS, and the roots of which are so vyide-spread 
and profound." 

In this age of refined hypocriay, how can such a work be 
expected to please ? There will be many, unable to shake of 
their ancient prejudices, their fetters of anti-natural education, 
and others, who, while fully concuiTJng in their hearts with 
the voice of Reason and Nature, yet cannot divest themselves 
of the idea, that some sort of deceit is necessary, in order to 
maintain the standard of morality in society. Unfortunately, 
there seems to be some reason for it, as long as Fiction, Su- 
pematuralism and Deceit shall be made the basis of moral 
education instead of Truth and Nature. There cannot be any 
doubt, with a thorough reform of all educational systems on 
that basis, an improved standard of morjility would be 
the natural consequence. 
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a wEiTiNOS OF DUPUie ; 

M THE "biOGBAPHIE DK9 CONTEMPOKAIKS." 



Dupuis (Charles Francois) was boru at IHe-le- Chateau, near 
Chavmwnt, in the Department of Oise, in France, on the 16th 
October, 1742^ of honest, but poor parents. He was taught 
mathematics and surveyiog by his father, who was a teacher, 
and at the early age of six he ah'eady wrote a very good hand, 
so much so, that it conld serve as a, model. His parents hav- 
ing removed to La Boche Guyon, in the Department of Seine 
and Oise., he was occupied one day on the shore of the SeiTie 
to take with a graphonieter the height of the steeple of that 
town. During that occupation the jouag Geometrician, who 
was then not more than twelve yeai-s old, was observed by 
the Duke dc la Kochefoucault who seemed to be destined to 
become the protector and friend of the men of merit and 
talent of his time, and to whose friendship or favor we owe 
perhaps the accession to science of the celebrated Dolomieu. 
The Duke accosted the youth, and being highly pleased with 
his answers to his questions, he placed him with the authorisa- 
tion of his parents, at the college of Haroourt, where he 
endowed him with a scholarship. The illustrious protector 
was very soon recompensed for his benevolence by the rapid 
progress of his protege, who at the age of twenty-four was 
installed as professor of Ehetorie at the college of Liaieux. 
Daring the leisure hours left him by the duties of his office, 
Dupuis studied law, and was received as an advocate in 1770 
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at the ParKament of Paris. At about tliat time he quitted 
the ecclesiastical dress, which he had worn until then, and 
married. In 1775 he was charged with the composition of 
the latin oration for the distribution of the prizes of the Uni- 
versitj. The Parliament of Paris had been reeatabliahed after 
the death of Louis XV, and that illustrious body rendered 
that ceremony still more imposing and solemn by its presence 
on that oecasion. The young orator skilfully availed himself 
of a political circumstance, which allowed him to treat his 
subject in a new light, and his speech was mneh applauded ; 
it made him a great many friends amongst the Magistrates. 
An other opportunity offered some years alter, to justify the 
trust of the first educational body of the State, and to obtain a 
new literary success, when he was charged in the year 1780 to 
pronounce in the name of the University, the funeral oration 
of the Empress Maria, Theresa. Hia talent seemed to have 
acquired more strength and maturity.' Dupuis was acinowl- 
edged to be an eminent scholar, well versed in the human- 
ities of literature, and an ornament to the Republic of letters. 
The Mathematics, which he had mastered with great facility, 
soon claimed his whole attention ; attending, however, at the 
same time, the lectures on Astronomy of Lalaude, whose 
friend he became, as he was already that of the Duke de la 
Eochefoueault, of the Abbotts Earthelemy and Leblond, and 
of the most distinguished men of that epoch. His daily 
labors and hia intimate relations gave him the idea of that 
great work, I'Origine de tows les Gultes (The Origin of all Reli- 
gious "Worship), which has established his reputation. He 
began with publishing several fragments of it in the Journal 
des Savants, (editions of June, October and December, 1777, 
and February, 1781,) and made a present of it to tlie Academy 
of Inscriptions. He united these scattered materials and 
procured their republication in the Aslrorwmy of Lalande, issuing 
them separately in one volume in ito. 1781, under the title of 
5 sur I'Origine des Constellations et sur I'Expliea- 
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THE LIFE AKD WHITINGS OF DDPUIS. 

"tion de la Fable par I'Aslronomie." (Memoirs on tlie Origin of 
the Conatellations and on the Explanation of the I'able by 
Astronomy.) The system of Diipuis, the result of a superior 
genius and an immense erudition, was new and well calcn- 
lated to excite the curiosity of Savans and of the Laity ; be- 
sides he opened a new route for the meditations of the men 
of learning, and soon obtained universal notice ; he waa ap- 
plauded with enthusiasm and criticised with bitterness; how- 
ever J the author was never calumniated; in our days he would 
doubtless not have escaped that honor. Baiily undertook to 
refute this system in his history of Aati-onomy (5th volume). 
Dupuis continued nevertheless to perfect it, and in 1704 pub- 
lished his worlt (3 volumes in 4to. and Atlas, and 12 volumes 
in 8vo. ) with the title of " Origine de tous les Cultes on la Reli- 
" gion universelle." The appearance of this work produced 
an extraordinary sensation. To some it appeared pai'adoxical 
and calculated to undennine the foundations of the Christian 
Religion. Others, and those were in the majority, acknowl- 
etlged it to be a singular but strong conception of the greatest 
interest, which was the product of learning, of wise investi- 
gation, of meditation and long experience. They thought 
that this work was not to be judged lightly or precipitately, 
nor by superficial minds ; they considered it finally as one 
of those monuments erected by human genius as a mark of 
its passage through Time, and which it bequeaths to posterity for 
themeditation of men of science of all times and all nations, of 
men, whose enlightened minds and judgment are independent of 
religious and political revolutions. The work of Dupuis has 
neither destroyed nor shaken any creed. Altar and Throne had 
already been overthrown, when it made its appearance, and 
when reestablished a few years after its publication, they were 
not injured by it, because Eehgion is a sentiment and not a 
calculation, and because the heart yields to its inspiration, 
when the spirit discusses and judges. 
Dupuis published an abridgment of this work in one volume 
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in 8" (1798, or in the 6th year of tlieEepnblic), which haa 
received several oditiona either in that form or in 18^ in one 
or two volumes. The Count de Ti-acy has made a spooiea of 
compendium of the worli of Dnpuis, under the title of 
Analyse raisonnie de I'Origine de ioun fes ewtos. (Rational 
Analysis of the Origin of All Eeligious Worship.) (Paris in 
8" 1804.) The same wort of the Origin of All Iteligioue 
Worship was commented upou by the learned Peter Brunet, 
of the old house of St. Lazare, in his compilation of the pac- 
allel oJKeliglone (5 Vol. in 4".) M. Dulaurehas given a real 
introduction to the Origui of All Religious "Worship by the 
publication of his book, under the title : "Dea Cultes qui ont 
"precede et amene I'idolatrie et I'adoration dee figures hu- 
"maines." (Paris in 8" 1805.) Of the various modes of 
ReligionR Worship, which preceded and brought on Idolatry 
and the Worship of human figures.) 

Dupuis himself has left among his Manuscripts, Inquiries 
upon the Cosmogonies and Theogonies, which might serve as evi- 
dence in vindication of the system, which he has developed in 
his work. Chenier, in his Introdiwlion au tableau de la liltera- 
(ure where he frequently characterizes with one word the most 
beautiful creations of genius, says: "With Dupuis rational 
erudition inquires into the common origin of the vai-ious reli- 
gious traditions." 

Dupuis was fond of occupation and retiremont, and had 
made Eellovillo his residence during the summer months. In 
1778 he built on the house, where he lived, with the aid of 
Letellier a Telegraph, the idea of which he had conceived in 
Owillaume Amantons, a geometer and French mechauiciau, who 
had been eulogized by Fontenelle. Aided by a telescope, For- 
tin, a friend of Dupuis eorresp mded with him fromBagueus, 
where he lived, coDectiog thus the signals, which were made to 
him from Belleville, and answering them the same way. At 
the commencement of the Revolution, Dupuis destroyed his 
2 
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machine, fearing that it might render him suapected to the 
Government. This discovery, which was at a later epoch nniyer- 
sally adopted, and particularly in France, was despised at the 
time of its invention. It was only when the Messrs. Chappe 
Brothers had sncceeded in perfecting and establishing it for 
the use of the Government, that its importance was ae- 



Dttpuis had been nominated as Profe^otof Latin eloquence 
at the College of Trance; in 1778 he became a member of the 
Academy of Inecriptiona, replacing Eochefort, author of a 
translation in rhyme of Homer's Iliad. On that occasion he 
received the customary visit* of the Dnke de LaEochefoucault 
and of tlie Abbott Barthelemy. A short time afterwards he 
was nominated by the Department of Paria aa one of the four 
Commissioneis of public instruction ; but when the Revolu- 
tion broke out he withdrew from the Capita! and retired to 
Evreus; he was still domiciled in that city, when he was elected 
by the Department of Seine and Oise asaDeputy to theKation- 
al Convention, where amidst the greatest storms of pohtical 
agitation he was conspicuous for his moderatio}i. In tlie trial 
of the King lie voted for detention aa a measure of general se- 
curity, aad after his condemnation he declared himeeif for res- 
pite. When he gave his vote, he spoke to the following effect : 
"I deaire that the opinion, which shall obtain the majority of 
" the suffrages, may effect the happiness of all my fellow citi- 
"zens, and that will be the case, when it can sirstain the severe 
" criticism of Europe and of posterity, which shall judge the 
" King and his judges." It was only on account of the little 
confidence, which his colleagues placed m his enlightened 
views, that Dupuia owed the impunity of so dai-ing a speech. 
Without that circumstance, he would have been perhaps one 
of those, to whom those tigers said in threatening tones, with 
a terrible allusion to the head of Louis XVI : Either His or 
Thine ! He was nominated Secretary of the Convention, a 
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MEMOIR ON THE LIFE AND WBITINGS OP DDPDIS. 11 

place, which he was not allowed to decline. Some time after 
that he made a motion of order on the occasion of discussing 
the qualifications of the Terrorists and the Jacobins, he 
complained against arbitrary disarmaments, and wished mea- 
sures to be taken, in order to regulate the process of denuncia- 
tion. He presented his views on political Economy, and finally 
submitted the project of a decree, the object of which was, to 
cause all the agents of the Republic to render an account of 
their agency. He dedicated to the Assembly his work of the 
Origin ol All Eeligioua Worship, and the Assembly made hon- 
orable mention of it. Lalande gave an account of this wort in 
the Monitswr. It had been expected for some time and the 
printing of it had been done under the supervision of the Ab- 
bott Leblond on the express invitation of the Club des Corde- 
liers, (Club of the gray Friars.) Dupuis, who feared to incite 
the religions community against liim, wanted to burn the man- 
uscript, but his wife took possession of it, and kept it from 
his sight, so long as she feared the loss of the work, the fruit 
of so many nights study. 

After the conventional session, Dupuis was nominated to 
the council of the Five hundred, where he made a report on 
the establishment of central schools, — presented his views on 
public instruction, seconded the proposition of Louvet on the 
liberty of the press, and claimed publicity of discussion on the 
finances. In the year seven of the Eepublic he was placed on 
the list of candidates for tlie executive Directory ; and was 
balloted for thrice with General Moulin, who was finally elect- 
ed ; he became a member of the National Institute, which he 
contributed to reorganize, and also a saember of the Legislative 
body, over which he presided after the 18th of Brumaire in the 
8th year of the Eepnblic (9th November 1799). ' By this lat- 
ter Body and also by the Tribunate he was proposed as a mem- 
ber of the Conservative Senate. A short time after, the decora- 
tion of the Legion of Honor was conferred on him. When 
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relieved from all political office, he returned again to his fa- 
vorite ocenpationa, aud divided his time with hie family, hia 
frienda and hie books. He resided at a small country house in 
Burgundy, when he was seized with putrid fever, of which he 
died on the 29th September 1809 in the sixty-seventh year of 
hia age. 

Diipiiie has also published the following works; 1") Me- 
moirs on the Pelaagi, inserted in the collection of the Institute, 
clasa of ancient literature. The object of the author was to 
prove by all the authorities, which he could collect fi'om monu- 
ments and from history, that the Pelasgi came originally from 
Ethiopia, and were a powerful nation, spread over all parts of 
the ancient World, and to which Greece, Italy and Spain owed 
their civilization. (2") Mem.oir on the Zodiac of Tentyra 
(Dendra or Denderah). This monument of the sacred and 
aati'onoraical ecienco of the Egyptians, which had been the ob- 
ject of a particular study of the Savans of the French 
expedition to Egypt, was brought to Paris in the year 
1832, owing to the zeal of two Frenchmen, amateur's of 
fcho fine arts. (Measrs, Sauinier, eon of the Deputy of that 
name, and Le Lorrain.) It has furnished to Dupuis tlie 
subject of a learned comparison with the Zodiacs of the 
Grreeka, of the Chinese, the Persians, Arabians, &c. As 
the Memoir was written in the same spirit, which presided 
over the composition of the Origin of All Kcligions Worship, it 
forms as it were its corollary and completement. — 3") 
Memoirs on thePhosnix. (which was read at the Institute, and 
which belongs, as well aa the Refutation of Larchor, to the 
collection of Memoirs of that body). This fabnloua bird 
was in the opinion of Dupuia, the symbol of the great 
year, composed of 1461 indefinite years, in other words the 
canicular period, because the canicnle or dog days opened and 
closed its course, i") Dupuis has published in the New Al- 
manac of the Musea of 1805 a fragment of verses of the as- 
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tronomical poem of Nonnus, which he intended to translate 
entirely. He left in manuscript, besides the one we have 
mentioned before, a very extensive work on the Egyptian 
Hieroglyphs, letters on Mythology addressed to his niece and 
a translation of selected orations of Cicero. It has before 
been remarked that the works of Dupuis were tlie canse of the 
appearance of several important literary productions, even 
amongst those, where they had pretended to refute him. 
That, which is not less worthy of remark, is, that it was after 
a conversation with Dupuis, that the late Connt de Volney 
composed his excellent work of " the Ruins, or Meditations on 
the Eevolutions of Empires." The death of Dupnis was 
universally regretted. His erudition and learning was of the 
highest order and merit ; he was a man of a mild cliaraoter, 
of pure manners, and of agreeable society. 

M. Dacier, his colleague at the Institute has pronounced 
hie eulogy. Mrs. Dupuis has puhhshed a Memoir of the Life 
and Writings of her husband, and all the authors of Bio- 
graphies have rendered homage to hia personal qualities. 
The eontinuers of the Dictionary of the Abbott Feller, who by 
a Hingnlar inadvertence attribnte to him the work of M. Da- 
laure : Of the various Modes of Rdigious Worship, which have 
preceded Idolatry, <&o., thus express themselves : Dupuis tvas 
considered a learned and honest man, but it wovld have been de- 
sirable also, if he had chosen less abstract euJyects, and had not 
frequented the society of philosophers, in order to be mxn-e eslimor- 
hle and less irreligious. This praise, even thus modified is not 
thelessflatteringfortheauthorof the Origin of All Beligioua 
Worship, to whom, — -notwithstanding a very bitter censure of 
his works, which rigTii'ouslyconstrued,,couldpassforaviolent 
diatribe, — the authors of the Universal Biography render how- 
ever this justice : Thai he died without fortune, leaving to his 
mdowfor all inheriiance Ike reputation of an honest man, "When 
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our talents divide our judges, how gratifyiog is it, to reconcile 
them by our moral qualities. 

Note. This Memoir has been estracted from tlio Siographie mnmtHf det 
Oontemporains (the new Biography of Contemporaries) — bj M, M. Ar- 
nault, ancient member of the Institute ; A. Jay of the Frencb Aoademj ; 
I, Norvins and oilier men of learning. 
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THE ORIGIN 



RELIGIOUS WORSHIP. 



CHAPTER I. 

OF THE GOD-UNIVEESE AND HIS WORSHIP. 

The word God seems intended to express the idea of a power 
universal and eternally active, wbicli gives impulse to the 
movements of all Nature, following the laws of a harmony alike 
constant and wonderful, and developing itself in various forms, 
wliieii organized matter can take, which blends itself with and 
animates everything and which seems to constitute One, and 
only to belong to itself, in its infinite variety of modifications. 
Such ia the vital force, which comprehends in itself the TJni- 
verae, or that aystematic combination of aU the bodies, which 
one eternal chain binds amongsfc themselves and which a per- 
petual movement rolls majestically through the bosom of space 
and Time without end. When man began toreaaon upon the 
causes of his existence and preservation, also upon those of 
the multiplied effects, which are horn and die around him, 
where else but in this vast and admirable Whole could he have 
placed at first that sovereignly powerful cause, which brings 
forth everything, and in the bosom of which all reenters, in 
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order to issue again by a succession of new generations and 
under different forms. Tliis power being that of the World 
itself, it was therefore the World, which was considered as 
G-od, or as the supreme and universal cause of aU the effects 
produced by it, of which mankind forms a part. This is that 
great God, the first or rather the only God, who has manifest- 
ed himself to man through the veil of the matter which he 
animates and which forme the immensity of the Deity, This 
is also the sense of that subhme inscription of the temple of 
Saia : lam all Ikot has been, oU that is, and all thai shall be, and 
no •mortal has lifted yet the ixil, that covers me. 

Although this God was everywhei'e and was all, which bears a 
character of grandeur and perpetuity in this eternal World, yet 
did man prefer to look for him m those elevated regions, where 
that mighty audradiant luminai;y seems to travel through apace, 
overflowing the Universe with the waves of its light, and 
through which the most beautiful as well as the most beue- 
flcient action of the Deity is enacted on Eartli. It would seem 
as if the Almighty had established his throne above that 
splendid azure vault, sown with brilliant hghts that horn the 
summit of the heavens he held the reins of the Worl 1 that he 
du-ected the movements of its vast body, and Lonteni| Hte 1 
himself in forms as varied as they are admirable wherein he 
modifies himself incessantly. " The World, says Phnii o) uhat 
" we otherwise call Heaven, which comprises in its tmmen'iity Ih 
" whole creaiion, is an eternal, an infiniie God, which has never been 
" created, and which shaU never come to an end. To hoi for aome 
"thing else beyond it, is ttsefess labor for man, and out if ht leach 
" Beliold that truly sacred Being, eternal and immense tihich tn 
"eludes within itself everything ; it is All in All, or ralheritbelf is 
" AU. Mis the work of Nature, and itself is Nati re 

Thus spoke ttie gi'eatest philosopher as well as the wisebt of 
ancient natui'alista. He believed that the World and Heaven 
ought to be called the supreme cause and G-od. According 
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to his theory, the World ia eternally working within itself ami 
upon itself, it is at the same time the maker and tho work. It 
is the tiniveraal cause of all the effects, which it contains. 
Nothing existo outside of it, it is u,!! that has been, all that is, 
and all that shall be, in other words : Natnee itself or God, 
because by the name of God we ■mean the eternal infinite and 
sacred Being, which as cause, contains within itself all that ia 
produced. This is the character, which Pliny attributes to the 
World, which he calls the great Gtod, beyond whom w© shall 
seek in vain lor another. 

This doctiine is traced up to the highest antiquity with the 
Egyptians and the East Indians. The former had their great 
Fan, who combined in himself all the characters of univer- 
sal Nature, aad who was originally merely a symbolical os- 
pression of her fruitful power. 

The latter liave their G-od Vishnu, whom they confound fre- 
quently with the World, although they make of him sometimes 
only a fraction of that treble force, of which tho universal 
power ia composed. They say, that the Universe is nothing 
else but the form of Vishnu ; that he carries it within his 
bosom ; that all that has been, all that is, and aU that shall be, 
is in. him ; that he is the beginning and the end of all things , 
that he is All, that he is a Being alone and supreme, who 
aho.vs himself right before our eyes, in a thousand forms. He 
is an infinite Being, adds the Bagaimdam, inseparable from 
the Universe, which essentially is one with him, because say 
the Indians, Vishnu is All, and All is in him ; which is entire- 
ly a similar expression as the one used by Phny, in ordei- to 
characterize the God-Universe, or the World, the supreme 
cause of all the effects produced, 

In the opinion of the Brahmins, as well as that of Pliny, the 
great-maker or the great De-ndurgos is not separated or dis- 
tinguished from his work. The Worldis not a machine foreign 
to the Divinity, which is created aud moved by it and outside 
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of it ; it is the developement of tiiQ diyine substance ; it is one 
of tlie forms under whicli God shows himself before onr eyes. 
The essence of the World is one and indivisible with that of 
Bramah, who organizes it. He, who sees the World, sees God, 
so far as men Can see him ; as he, who sees the body of a man 
and his movements, sees man, so much as can be seen of him, 
altho' the principle of his niovem.ents, of his life and of bis 
mind, remain concealed under the envelope, which the hand 
touches and the eyes perceives. It is the same with the 
sacred body of the Deity or of the Go d-Uni verso. Nothing 
esiata but in him and through him ; outside of him all is non- 
entity or abstraction. His power is that of the Divinity itself. 
His movements are those of the great Being, principle of all 
the others ; and his wonderful order is the organization ol his 
visible substance and of that portion of himself, which God 
shows to man. In this magnificent spectacle, which the Deity 
presents to us of itself, were conceived the first ideas of God 
and the supreme cause ; on him were fixed the eyes of all 
those, who have investigated the source of hfe of all creatures. 
The first men worshipped the various members of this sacred 
body of the World, and not feeble mortals, who are carried 
away in the current of the torrent of ages. And where 
is indeed the man, who could have maintained the parallel, 
which might bave been drawn between him and Nature? 

If it is alleged, that it is to I'orce, to which altars were first 
erected, where is that mortal, whose strength could have been 
compared to tliat immeasm-able, incalculable one, which is 
scattered all over the World and developed under so many 
forma and through so many different degrees, producing such 
wonderful efiects ; which holds the Sun in equilibrium in the 
centre of the-planetary system ; which propels the planets, and 
yet retains them in their orbits ; which unchains the winds, 
heaves up the seas or calms the storm ; which darts the light- 
ning, displaces and overthrows mountains by volcanic ernp- 
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tions, and holds the whole Universe in eternal activity ? Can 
it be believed, that the admirationj which this force even to 
this day produces on our minds, did not ecLually affect the first 
mortals, who contemplated in silence the spectacle of the 
"World, and who tried to divine the almighty cause, which set 
so mEtny different springs in motion ? Instead of supposing 
that the son of Alcmena had replaced the God-Universe and 
brought him into oblivion, is it not more simple to assume, that 
man, not being able to paint or represent the power of Nature, 
except by images as feeble as himself, endeavored to find in 
that of the Hon or in that of a robust man. the figurative ex- 
pression, with wliich he designed to awaken the idea of the 
force of the World '! It was not the man or Hercules, who 
hadraisedhimselftotheranltof the Deity, it was theDeity which 
wasloweredandabasedtothelevelofman, who lacked the means 
to paint or represent it. Therefore, it was not the apotlieosis of 
man, but rather the degradation of the Deity by symbols and 
images, which Las seemed to displace all in the worship ren- 
dered to the supreme cause and its parts, and in the feasts de- 
signed to celebrate its greatest operations. If it is to the grati- 
tude of mankind for benefits received, that the institution of re- 
ligious ceremonies and the most august mysteries of antiquity, 
most be attributed, can it be believed, that mortals, whether 
Ceres or Bacchus, had higher merits in the eyes of men, than 
that Eai'th, which from its fruitful bosom brings forth the 
crops and fruits, which Heaven feeds with its waters, and 
which the Sun warms and matures with its fire ? that Nature, 
showering upon us its bountiful treasures, should have been 
forgotten, and that only some mortals should have been 
remembered, who had given instructions how to use it ? To 
suppose such a thing, would be to acknowledge our ignorance 
of the power, which Nature always exercised over man, whose 
attention is ceaselessly claimed by her, on account of hie abso- 
lute dependence on hei:, and of his wants. True it is, that 
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sometimes audacious mortals wanted to contend with the vorl- 
tabls gods for their incense and to share it with them, but 
such an extorted worship lasted only so long, us flatteiy and 
fea±- had an interest in its continuation. Domitian was noth- 
ing but a monster under Trajan. Augustus himself was soon 
forgotten, but Jupitei' remained master of the Capitol. Old 
Saturn wt«i always held in veneration amongst the ancient 
communities of Italy, where he was worshipped as the God of 
time, the same as Janus, or the Genius who opens to him the 
course of the seasons. Pomona and Flora preserved their al- 
tars, and the various constellations continued to be the heralds 
of the feasts of the sabred calendar, because they were those 
of Nature. 

The riiaaon, why the worship of man has always met with 
obstacles in its establishment and maintenance amongst its 
equals, is to he found in man himself, when compared with the 
great Being, which we call the "Universe. In man all is weak- 
ness, while in the Universe all is grand, all is strength, all is 
power. Man is born, grows and dies, and scarcely shares for 
an instant the eternal duration of the World, of which he oc- 
cupies such an infinitesimal point. Being the issue of ditst, 
he very soon returns to it entirely, while Nature alone remains 
with its formations and its power, and from the remains of 
mortal beings is reconstructing new ones. It knows no old 
age, nor alteration of its sti'ength. Our fathers did not see it 
come into existence, nor shall our great grand children see it 
come to an end. When we shall descend into the grave, we 
shall leave it behind just as young, as when we first epriing 
into life from its bosom. The farthest posterity shall see the 
San rise as briUiant, as we see it now, and as our fathers saw 
it. To be born to grow, to get old and to die, express ideas, 
which do not belong to universal Nature, they being only the 
attributes of mankind and of the otlier effects produced by the 
former. "The "Universe, aaya Ocellus of Lncania, when con- 
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"Bidered in ids totality, gives us no indication whatsoever, 
" which would betray an origin or portend a, deatruction, no- 
"body has seen it spring into existence, nor grow or improve, 
" it is always the same in the same manner, always uniform 
" and like itself." Thus spoke one of the oldesb philosophers, 
whose writings have come down to us, and since then our ob- 
servations have made no additions to our knowledge. The 
Universe seems to us the same, as it appeared to him. Is not 
this character of perpetuity belonging to the Deity, or to the 
supreme cause ? "WTiat would then God be. If ho was not all 
that, which to ns seems to be Nature and the internal power 
which moves it? Shall we seirch beyond this World for that 
eternal uncreated Being of which there is no proof of eiis- 
tence ? Is it in the class of ^MriutPf^ ffftil\ that we shall 
place toat immense cause, beyond whiih we see nothing but 
phantoms, thg creatures of our own imagination? I know, 
that the mind of man, whose reveries are uncontrollable, has 
gone beyond that, which the eye perceives, and has overleaped 
the barrier, which Nature has placed before its sanctuary. It 
has substituted for the cause it saw in action, an other cause, 
which it did not see, as beyond and superior to it, without in 
the least troubling itself about the means to prove its reality. 
Man asked, who had made the World, just as if it had been 
proved, that the World had been made ; nor did he at all en- 
quire, who had made this God, foreign to the "World, entirely 
convinced, that one could exist, without having been made ; 
all of which the philosophers have really thought of the World, 
or of the universal and visible cause. Because man is only an 
effect, he wanted also the World to be one, and in the delirium 
of his metaphysics, he imagined an absti'act Being called God, 
separated from the World and from the cause of the World, 
placed above the immense sphere, which circumscribes the 
system of the Universe, and it was only himself alono the 
guarantee of the existence of this new cause ; and thus did 
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man create God. Bub this audacious conjecture is not his 
first step. The ascendancy, which the visible cause exercises 
over him ia too strong for conceiving the idea of shalting it off 
so soon. He believed for a long while in the evidence of his 
own eyes, before he indulged in the illusions of his own im- 
agination, and lost himself in the unknown I'egions of an in- 
visible "World. He saw God, or the great cause iu the Uni- 
verse, before he searched for him beyond it, and he circum- 
scribed his Worship to the sphere of the World, which he saw, 
before he imagined a God in a World, which he did not see. 
This abuse of the mind, this refinement of metaphysics is of a 
very recent date in the history of religions opinions, and may 
be considered as an exception of tlie universal religion, which 
had for its object the visible Nature, and the active and spiri- 
tual force, which seems to spread through all its parts, as it 
may be easily ascertained by the testimony of historians, and 
by the political and religious monuments of the ancients, 
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Henceforth we aliall not be satisfied with mere arguments, 
in order to prove tliat the Universe and its members, con- 
sidered as so many parts of the great cause or of the Great 
Being, mast ha^e atti-acted the attention and the homage of 
mortals. "We shall be able to demonstrate by facts, and by a 
summary of the religious history of all nations, that that, 
■which oagUt to bavo come to pass, has really happened, and 
that all men of all countries, since the highest antiquity, have 
had no other Gods, but those of Nature, in other words, the 
World and it most active and most luminous parts. Heaven, 
Earth, the Sun and the Moon, the Planets, the fixed Stai-s, the 
Elements and in general aJl, which bears a character of cause 
and perpetuity in Nature. To portray and to praise in songs 
the World and its operations, was in olden times the same as 
portraying and glorifying the Deity. 

In whatever direction we may look on the ancient as well aa 
on the new continent. Nature and its principal agents have had 
everywhere their altars. Its august body and its sacred mem- 
bers wore the object of veneration of all nations. " Chsere- 
mon " and the wisest priests of Egypt believed with Pliny, that 
nothing but the World and the visible cause should be admit- 
ted, and 'they supported their opinion by that of the oldest 
Egyptians," who, they say, " did only acknowledge as Gods, 
" the Sun, the Moon, the Planets, the Stars composing the Zodi- 
"ftc, and all those decades which by theirrising and setting mark 
" the divisions of the signs, their subdivisions into deeane, the 
" horoscope and the stars which preside there, and which are 
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" called the mighty rulers of Heaven. They ayer, that the 
" Egyptians — who looked upon the Sun aa a great God, archi- 
"tect and moderator of the ITniTerse — explained not only the 
" fable of Osiris, but also all their religious fables generally 
" by the Stare and by the action of their movements, by theu' 
" apparition and by their disappearance, by the phases of the 
" Moon, by the increase or the diminution of its light, by the 
'■ progressive march of the Sun, by the divisions of the Heavens 
" and of time into two great parts, one of which was assigned 
" to the Day, and the other to the Night ; by the Nile and 
"finally by the action of physical causes. Those ai'e — tbey 
"say — the Gods, sovereign arbiters of destiny, which our 
" fathers have honored by sacrifices and to which they have 
erected images." Indeed, we have shown in our larger work, 
that even the animals, which were consecrated in the temples 
of Egypt and honored by worsliip, represented the vazions 
functions of the great cause and had reference to Heaven, to 
the Sun and the Moon, and to the different constellations, as 
it has been well observed by Lueian. For instance, that 
beautifiil star Sirius, or the dog star, was worshii)ped under 
the name of Aniihi^, and under the form of a sacred dog was 
fed in the temples. The hawlc represented the Sun, the bird 
Ibis, the Moon, and astronomy was the soul of the whole re- 
hgiouB system of the Egyi)tians. They ascribed the goveru- 
ment of the World io the Sun and the Moon, which were wor- 
shipped undej: the name of Osiris and Isis, as the two primary 
and etemil Di\mities from which depended all that great 
work of generation ind vegetation in this sublunary World. 
In honor oi that luminary which dispenses the light, they 
built the city of the Sun oi Heliopolis, and a temple in which 
they pUced the statue of that God. It was gilded and repre- 
sented a young beaidless man, whose arm wasraised and who 
held in one hind a whip m the attitude of a charioteer. In 
his left hand wts the lightning and a bundle of ears of corn. 
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They represented thus the power and at the same time the 
beneficence of that God, who darta the lightning and makes 
the crops grow and ripen. 

The river Nile, which iu ita periodical overflow fertilizes the 
fields of EaTP* ^ *^ its JoMdi wih also 1 onoied is a Go 1 or as 
one of the beneficent causes of Nature It hi 1 itq altiis aai 1 
temples at Nilopohs oi at the city ot the Nile Neai the 
c^t^^aet'^ above Eleph-mtis there ^ xs i college of priests ap 
pontel foi its woi&hip The most magm±i(ent feasts were 
given m its honoi pimcipilly it the moment whenitcim 
mence'^ to overflow the pliin which was thereby fertilize 1 
eveij yeai Thei caintd its statue ai jUnd the lields with 
gieit ceremonies atteiwai la the \ eople went to the tbeati e 
and assisted at piibht, feasts the^ celebrated dinces and 
chanted bvmns similir to those with which they ildiessed. 
Jupiter whose functions devolved on the sod of Egjjt up n 
the Nile All the othei active paits of ISituie received the 
ic'iectful homage of the Egyptians Theie was m ru'^cnp 
tion on an ancient column m honor of the immortal C o Is, \n 1 
the Goda which are mentioned there, are the Breath or the 
Air, Heaven, Earth, the Sun and the Moon, Nighi and Day. 

Finally, in the Egyptian system, the World was looked upon 
as a great Divinity, composed of the assemblage of a ranlti- 
tnde of Gods or parfcinl causes, which represented only the 
iioveral members of that gi'eat body, called the World or the 
God Universe. 

The Pbcenicians, who with the Egyptians, have mostly iii- 
ilncnced the religion oi other nations, and have spread ove,. 
the globe theii' theogonies, attributed Divinity to the Sun and 
Moon and the Stars, and regarded them as the only oauscs of 
tlie production and destruction of all beings. Tlje sun was 
their great Divinity under the name of Hercules. 

The Ethiopians, the fathers of the Egyptians, living in a burn- 
ing climate, worshipped nevertheless the divinity of the Sun, 
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but above all that of the Moon, which presided over the nights, 
the sweet coolness of which, made them forget the heat of the 
day. All the Africans offered sacrifices to these gi-eat Diyini- 
ties. It was in Ethiopia, where the famoua table of the Sun 
■was found. Those Ethiopians, who lived above Meroe, ack- 
nowledged eternal Gods of an incorruptible nature, according 
to Diodorus, such as the Sun and the Moon, and all the TJni- 
verse or the World. The same as the Incas of Peru, they 
called themselves the children of the Sun, which they regarded 
as their first progenitor : Persina was the priestess of the 
Moon, and the King her consort was priest of the Sun. 

The Troglodytes tad a fountain, dedicated to the Star of 
Day. In the neighborhood of the temple of Aiumon, there 
was a roclc, sacred to the south-wind, and a fountiiin of the 
Sun. 

The Blemmyes, situated on the confines of Egypt and Ethio- 
pia, immoIatGd human victims to the Son. The rock of Bagia 
and the island of Nasala., situated beyond the territory of the 
Ichthyophagi, were dedicated to the same luminary. No man 
dared to approach the island, and frightful stories' deterred the 
most daring mortals to put a profane foot on ii 

There was also a rock in ancient Cyrenaica, on which no 
one dared to lay a hand, without committing a crime, because 
it was dedicated to the east wind. 

The divinities, which were invoked as witnesses in the treaty 
of the Carthaginians with Philip, the son of Demetrius, were the 
Sun, the Moon, the Earth, the Eivers, the Prairies, and the 
Water, Massinissa, in thanking the Gods on the arrival of 
Scipio in his empii'e, addresses himself to the Sun. 

The natives of the island of Socotora and the Hottentots 
preserve to this day the ancient veneration, which the Afri- 
cans had always for the Moon, which they regard as the prin- 
ciple of sublunary vegetation; they applied to her, when they 
wEtnted rain, sunshine or good crops. She is to them a, kind 
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and beneficent Divinity, such aa was Isis wifcli tJie Egyptians. 
All the Afrieane, who inhabit the coast of Angola and of 
Congo, worship the Sun and tho Moon, The natives of the 
island of Tenerif worshipped them also, as well as the planets 
and other stars, on tlie arrivnl of the Spaniai'ds. 

The Moon was the great Divinity of the Arabs. The Sara- 
zens gave her the epithet of Gahar or the Great; her Cresceiit 
adorns to this day the religious monuments of the Turks. 
Her elevation nuder the sign of the Bnll, constituted one of 
the principal feasts of the Saracens and of the sabcaij Arabs. 
EacH Arab tribe was under the invocation of a constellation, 
The tribe Hamiaz was consecrated to the Sun; tlietribeCemah 
to the Moon; the tribe Miza was under the protection of tJie 
Star Aldebaran; the tribe Tai under that of Canopus; the 
tribe Kais under that ol Siriua ; the tribes Xiacliaraus and 
Idamus worshipped the planet Jupiter; tho tribe Asad that of 
Mercury, and fio forth the othei-s. Each one worshipped one 
of the celestial bodies as its tntelai' genius. Atra, a city in 
Arabia, was consecrated to the Sun and was in possession of 
rich offerings, whicli had been deposited in her temple. The 
ancient Arabs gave sometimes to their children the title of 
servants to the Sun. 

The Caabah of the Arabs vras before the time of Mahomet, 
a temple dedicated to the Moon. The black stone which the 
Musulmans kiss with so much devotion to this day, is, as it is 
pretended, an ancient statue of Satiu-mns. IJhe walls of the 
great mosi^ue of Kufah, built on the foundation of an ancient 
Pyrea or temple of the fire, are filled with figures of planets 
artistically engraved. The ancient worship of the Arabs was 
the Sabismus, a religion universally spread all over the Orient. 
Heaven and the Stars were the first objects thereot 

This religion was that of the ancient ObaJdeans, and the 
Orientals pretend that their Ibrahim or Abraham was brought 
up in that doctrine. There is still to he seen at Hella, over 
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the ruins of the ancient Babylon, a mosque callecF'Meecbed 
Eachams, or the mosque of the Sun. It was in this city, that 
the ancient temple of Bel or the Sun, the great Divinity of the 
Babylonians, existed, it is the same God, to whom the Persians 
erected temples and consecrated images under the name of 
Mithras. They worshipped also the Heavens under the name 
of Jupiter, the Moon and Venus, fire, Earth, Air or the Wind, 
Water, and they acknowledge no other Gods since the remo- 
test antiquity. In reading the sacred boots of the ancient Per- 
sians, whicli are contained in the collection of the books of Zend, 
we Und on every page invocations addressed to Mithras to the 
Moon, to the stars, to the elements, to mountains, to ireee and 
to all parts of Nature. The fire Ether, which eii-eulates in the 
whole "Universe and ol whieli the Sun ia the moat apparent 
centre, was represented in the Pyreas or fire temples by the 
sacred fire, which was kept burning by the Magi. 

Each planet, which contains a portion of it, had its Pyrea or 
particular temple, where incense was burned in its honor; 
people went to the chapel of the Sun, in order to worship that 
luminary and to celebrate its feast, to that of Mars and Jupi- 
ter &rC. to adore Mars and Jupiter and so of the other planets. 
0arius, JKing of the Persians, invoked the Sun, Mars and the 
eternal Eire, before giving battle to Alexander. Above his tent 
there was an image of this luminary, enclosed in crystal, re- 
flecting far off its rays. Amongst the ruins of Persepohs, itere 
may be seen the figure of, a King, kneeling before the image 
of the Sun; near it, is the sacred fire preserved by the Magi, 
and which Perseus, as they say, had formerly brought down 
from Heaven to the Earth. 

The Parsees, or the descendants of Zoroaster, stiU address 
their prayers to the Sun, the Moon and the Stars, and pi-inci- 
pally to tlie Fu-e, as the moat subtle and tlio purest of all the 
elements. They preserved this iire especially in Aderbighian, 
where the great Pyrea or fire temple of the Persians was, and 
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at A^aaO/iii-ithe country of the PartMans. The Guebree, es- 
tablished at Snrat, preserve carefully in a temple, remarkable 
for its simpHcity, the sacred fire, with the worship of which 
their fathers had been intrusted by Zoroaster. Niebnhr has 
seen one of these hearths, where as they pretend, the fire was 
preserved for over two hundred years, without ever having 



Valarsaccs built a temple at Armavir in the ancient Phasiah 
on the shores of the Araxes and consecrated there a statue to 
the Sun and the Moon, Divinities, which were worshipped for- 
merly by the Iberians, the Albanians and the Colcbians. I'he 
latter planet was principally worshipped in all that part of 
Asia, in Armenia and Capadocia, also the God Month, which 
the Moon engendered by its revolution. All Asia minor, 
Phi^gia, Jonia were covered with temples, dedicated to these 
two great flambeaus of Nature. The Moon, under the name 
of Diana, had a magnificent temple at Epheaus. The G-od 
JlfoKt/i, had also his own near Laodicea' and in Pbrygia; the 
Sun was worshipped at Tbymbra in Troas, under the name of 
ApoUo. 

The island of Ehodes was consecrated to the Sun, to which 
a collossa! statue was erected, known by the name of the Co- 
lossus of Rhodes. 

The Turks in the North of Asia, established near the Cauca- 
sus, held the Fire in great veneration, also Water and Earth, 
which they celebrated in their sacred hymns. 

The Abasges or Abascians, inhabiting the extreme end of 
the Black Sea, worshipped etil! in the time of Justinian, woods 
and forests, and their principal Divinities were trees. 

All those Scythian nations, which led a nomatic life in those 
immense countries in the North of Europe and of Asia, had for 
their principal Divinity the Earth, from which they drew their 
nourishment, for themselves and their herds; they made hjor 
the wife of Jupiter or of Heaven, by the rain of which, sheisfe- 
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cundated. The Turtars, establisbcd at the East of Imaiis, 
worship the Sun, the Light, the Fire, then Earth, and they 
offer to those Divinities the premices of their food, chiofiy in 
the morning. 

The ancient Masaagetea had for their sole Divinity the Sun, 
to which they immolated horses. 

The Derbices, a people of Hyrcania, worshipped the Earth. 

All the Tartars in general have the greatest veneration for 
the Snn, ivhich they regard as the father of the Moon, which 
borrows its light from it. They malio libations in honor of the 
Elements, and prineipally of Eire and Water. 

The Votiacs of the government of Orenburg adore the Di- 
vinity of the Jlartb, which they call Mon-Kalzin; the God of the 
Water, whiek they call Va-Imnar, they adore also the Sun, as 
the seat of their great Divinity. 

The Tartar mountaineers of the territory of Udiusk (Oudi- 
ask) worship Heaven and the Sun. 

The Mostanians sacrificed to a Supreme Boing, which they 
called Scbkai, being the name, which they give to Heaven. 
When they made their prayers, they tiu-ned towards the East, 
like all the nationeof Tchudic origin. 

The Tchuvaches counted the Sun and the Moon amongst the 
number of their Divinities; they sacrifi.ced to the San at the 
commencement of spring, at their seed time and to the Moon 
on each renewal. 

The Tunguses worship the San and make it their principal 
Divinity; they represent it under the emblem of Fire. 

The Huns worshipped Heaven and Earth, and their leader 
took the title of Tanjaii or the eon of Heaven. 

The Chinese, located at the eastern confines of Asia, wor- 
ship Heaven under the name of the great Tien, and his name 
signifies according to some, the spirit of Heaven, and accord- 
ing to others the material Heaven. This is the Uranus of the 
Phcenicians, of the Atlantes and of the Greeks. The supreme 
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Being is denoted in the Chu-King, by the name of Tien or 
Heaven and of Ghang-I^en, the supreme Heaven. The Chinese 
say of this Heaven, that it penetrates all and compriees all. 

In China there ai'e temples of the Sun and the Moon and 
of the North stars. Thait-T5uni may be seen to go to Miac, in 
order to offer a burnt offering to Heaven and Eai;th, Similar 
sacrifices are made also to the mountain and river Gods. 

Augusiha makes Kbations to the august Heaven aad to the 
queen Earth. 

The Chinese erected a temple to the Great Being, the effect 
of the union of Heaven, Earth and the Elements, a being which 
answers to our World and which they call Taj-Kai; it is at the 
epoch of the two solstices, when the Chinese are worshipping 
Heaven. 

The Japanese adore the stars and they suppose, that they 
are animated by Spirits or by G-ods. They have their temple 
of the splendor of the Sun, and they celebrate the feast of the 
Moon on the seventh of September. The people passes the 
night in re^ieings at the light of that luminary. 

The inhabitant of the land of Ye^o worship Heaven. 

It is not yet 900 years ago, that the inhabitants of the island 
of Formosa acknowledged no other Gods but the Sun and the 
Moon, which they regarded as two Divinities, or supreme 
causes, an idea absolutely similar to that, which the Egyptians 
and the Phcenicians had of these two luminaries. 

The Aracanese have built a temple to the Light, in the island 
of Munay, known by the name of temple of the atoms of the 
Sun. 

The inhabitants of Tuuqiiin woi'shipped seven heavenly 
idols, which represent the seven planets, and five terrestrial 
ones, consecrated to the elements. The Sun and the Moon 
Lave their worsliippers in the island of Ceylon, the Taprobane 
of the Ancients; the other planets are also worshipped there. 
The two fii'stcQentioned luminaries are the only Divinities of 
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the natives of tlie island of the Snnatra; the same Gods aro re- 
vered in the islands of Java, of Celebes and of Sonde, also at 
the Moluccas and the PhiHppine islands. 

The Talapoins, or the religionists of Siam profess the 
greatest veneration for all the elements and for all parts of the 
sacred body of Nature. 

The Hindoos have a snperatitious veneration for the water 
of the river Ganges; they believe in its divinity, ae the Egyp- 
tians believed in that of the Nile. The Sun has been one of the 
great Divinities of the East Indians, if we may beheve Ciement 
of Alexandria. The Indiana and even the spiritualists wor- 
ship the two great luminaries of Nature, the Sun and the 
Moon, which they call the two eyes of the Divinity. They cele- 
brate every year on the 9th of January a feast in honor of tbe 
Sun. They admit five elements, to which they have erected 
five pagods. 

The seven planets are adored to this day under various 
names in the Idngdom of Nepal; tney sacrifice to them every 
day. 

Lucian avers, that the Indians, when worshipping the Smi, 
turn their faces towards the East, and that amidst of a pro- 
found silence, they executed a kind of a dance in imitation of 
the movements of that luminary. In one of their temples they 
had the God of Light represented, as mounted on a ehai;iot 
drawn by four horses. 

The ancient Indians had also their sacred fire, which they 
drew from the rays of the Sun on the summit of a very high 
mountain, which they regaided as ilie centi-al point of India. 
The Brahmins preKerve up to this day on the mountain Ti- 
ruiiamaly a fire, which they hold in the greatest veneration. 
At sunrise they go to draw water from a pond, and they throw 
some of it towards that luminary as a testimonial of their res- 
pect and gratitude for having again reappeared and dissipated 
the darkness of niglit. On the altar of the Bud tliey lighted 
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the flambeaus, which they had to carry before Phaotes, their 
newly made King, whom they desired to receive. 

The author of the Bagawadsim acknowledges, that several 
Indian tribes address tneii- jji'Myers to the fixed stars and to 
the planets. Thus, the worship of the Sun, the Stars and the 
Elements formed the basis of the religion of the whole of Asia, 
in other words, of countries peopled by the greatest, the oldest 
and wisest of nations, by those, which influenced the religion 
of the nations of the West and in general those of Europe, 
So, that when we look on this last portion of the old World, 
we find the sabismus and the worship of the Sue, the Moon 
and the Stars equally extended, although often disguised under 
other names and under other forras so sldllfuUy drawn up, that 
they were sometimes not recognized even by their own wor- 
shippers. 

The ancient Greeks, if we may believe Plato, had no other 
Gods but those which the Barbai-ians of that time worshipped, 
when that philosopher lived, and those (rods were the Sun, 
the Moon, the Stars, Heaven and Earth. 

Epicharmia, a disciple of Pythagoras, speaks of the Sun and: 
■ and Moon, and the Stars, the Earth, Water and Eire as Gods. 
Orpheus considered the Sun as the greatest of all the Gods, 
and ascending before daybreak an elevated place, he awaited 
there the reappearance of that luminary, in order to render 
homage to it, Agamemnon, according to Homer, sacrificed 
to the Sun and to the Earth. 

The chorus in the Oedipr^ of Sophocles, invokes the Sun as 
the first of all the God's and as their Chief. 

The Earth was worshipped in the island of Cos; it had a 
temple at Athens and at Sparta, also its altar and oracle at 
Olympia, That of Delphi was originally consecrated to it. In 
reading Pausanias, to whom we owe a description of Greece 
and of her religious monuments, we find everywhere traces of 
the worship of Nature; there are altars, temples and statues 
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consecrated to the Sun, the Moon, the Earth, to the Pleiads, 
the celestial Charioteer, the Goat, the Bear or Callisto, to the 
Night, Rivers, &c. 

There were to be seen in La^onia stfven eolumiis erected io. 
honor of the seven planets. Ihe Sun had its statae, and the 
Moon its sacred fountain at Thalma, in the same country. 

The people of Megalopolis sacrificed to the wind Boreas, and 
had a sacred grove planted in his honor. 

The Macedonians worshipped Estia or ihe Fire, and ad- 
i their prayers to Body or to the element oi Water; Al- 
■, King of Macedonia, sacrificed to the Snn, the Moon 
and to the Earth. 

The oracle of Dodona required in aU its answers, a sacrifice 
to tliu ri^er Acheloiia; Homer gives the epithet of aaored to the 
■waters of Alpheus; Nestor and the Pylians sacrificed a bull to 
that river. Achilles lot his hair grow in honor of Sperchius, 
he invohea also the wind Boreas and Zephyr. 

The rivers reputed aacred and divine, as much on account 
of the perpetuity of their course, as because they kept up vege- 
tation, watered plants and beasts, and because Water is one of 
the first principals of Nature, and one of the most powerful 
agents of the universal power of the Great Being. 

In Thessaly they fed sacred ravens in honor of the Sun. 
The same bird is found on the monuments of Mithras in 



The temples of ancient Byzantium were consecrated to the 
Sun, the Moon and to Venus. Those three luminaries, also 
Areturus or the beantifid star of the herdsman Bootes, and 
the twelve signs of the zodiac had their idols there. Rome 
and Italy preserved also a great many monuments of the 
worship ofNatureandof her principal agents. Tfctius, when he 
came to Rome to share the scepter of Ronmltis, erected temples 
to the Sun, the Moon and Saturnus, to the Light and to the 
Fire. The eternal fii'e or Vesta was the most ancient object of 
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worsiiip of the Eoinaus ; virgins were intrusted with its preser- 
vation in the temple of that Goddess, like the Magi in Asia in 
their Pyreaa; becanee it was the same worship as that of the 
Persians. It was, as Jornaudes says, an image of the eternal 
fires, which shine in the Heavens. 

Every one knows the famous tepiples of 'i'ellnsor of the Earth, 
in which very often the meetings of the Senate were held. 
The Earth took the name of mother, and was regarded as a 
Divinity with the Manes.* 

A fountain was discovered in Latium, called the fountain of 
tho Snn, in the vicinity of which two altars had been erected, 
on which ^Koas, on his arrival in Italy, had offered a saeri- 
fice. Romulus instituted the games of the circus, in honor of 
that Lumiaary, which measures the year in its career, and the 
four elements, which it modifies by its mighty action. AureUa- 
nus erected aff Rome the temple of tho Star of Day, which he 
enriched with gold and precious stones. Augustus before him 
imported from Egypt the images of the Sun and the Moon, 
which adorned his triumph over Antonins and Cleopatra. 

The Moon had its temple on the Monte Aventino. 

If we pass over into Sicily, we see three oxen consecrated to 
the Sun. That island itself was called the island of the Sun. 
The oxen which were eaten by the companions of TJlysees, 
when they arrived there, wore consecrated to that luminary. 

The inhabiteuts of Assora worshipped the river Chrysae, 
which ran along their walls, and which supplied them with 
water. They had erected to it a temple and a statue. At 
Engyum the mother Goddesses were worshipped, which were 
the same Divinities as were adored at Greta, in other words, 
the great and the little Bear. 

In Spain, tho people of the province of Bcetica had built a 
temple in honor of the morning star and the twilight. The 
Aceitanians had erected a statue by the name of Mars to the 
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Sun, the radiant head of which expressed the nature ot that 
Divinity. This same God was worshipped at Cadiz under the 
name of Hercules einco the highest antiquity. 

All the nations of the North of Europe, known under the 
general denomination of the Celtic nations, rendered religious 
worship to Fire, Water, Air, Eai'th, to the Sun, the Moon and 
the Stars, to the Taiilt of Heaven, to the Trees, Elvers, Poun- 
taans, &c. 

Jahus Gfcsar, the conqueror of the Gauls, afSrms, that the 
ancient Germans worshipped only the visible cause and its 
principal agents, the Gods only, of which they could see and 
feel the influence, the Sun the Moon, the Fhe or Vulcan, the 
Earth under thn name of Hertha. 

A temple was found in the province of Narbone in ancient 
Gaul, erected to the wind Cireius, which purifies the air. 
There was also a temple of the Sun at Toulouse. , In the district 
of the Oevandan there was a lake called Helanns, to -which re- 
1 igious honors were rendered. 

Charlemainin his capitulars, forbid the old custom of placing 
lighted candles near tlie trees and fountains, for the purpose 
of a superstitious worship. 

Canute, King of England, prohibited in his realm the wor- 
ship of the Sun, the Moon and the Fire of the running Water, 
of Fountains and Foresta, &c. 

The T'rancs, who entered Italy under the leadership of Theo- 
dibert, immolated the women and children of the Gotha, and 
made an offering of them to the river P6, as the fii'st fruits of 
the war. Also the Alemanni, according to Agathias, sacrificed 
horses to the rivers; and the Trojans to the Scamander, fay 
throwing these animals alive into its waves. 

The natives of the island of Thule, and all the Scandinavians 
placed their Divinities ui the Firmament, in the Earth, in the 
Sea, into running Water, &c. 
It will be seen from this abridged statement of thfe rehgiona 
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liistorj' of the ancient continent, that there is not a point in 
the throe parte of the ancient World, where the worship of 
Natm-e and of her principal agents may not be found estab- 
lishe 1, and that civilized nations, as well as those that were not, 
have all acknowledged the power or dominion of the u 
visible cause, or of the World and its most active parts o 



If we pass over to America, a new scene is j 
there everywhere, as muQh in the physical, as in the moral and 
political order. Everything is new, plants, quadrupeds, trees, 
fruits, reptiles, birds, customs and habits. Religion alone is 
still the same as in the old "World, it is always the San, the 
Moon, Heaven, the Stars, Earth and the Elements which are 
worshipped there. 

The Incaa of Peru called themselves the sons of the Sun; 
they erected temples and altars to that luminary and instituted 
feasts in its honor; it was looked upon, the same as in Egypt 
and Phcenicia, as the fountain of all the blessings of Nature. 
In this worship, the Moon had also its share, as she was re- 
garded as the mother of all sublunary productions, and was 
honored as the wife and sister of the Sun. Venus, the most 
brilhant planet after the Sun, had also its altars there, like the 
meteors, hghtning, thunder, and chiefly the beautiful Iris or 
the rainbow. Virgins, like the Vestals at Borae, had charge 
of the perpetual maintainanoe of the sacred fi.re. 

The same worship was established at Mexico with all the 
splendour, .7hich an intelligent people can give to its religion. 
The Mexicans contemplated the Heavens and gave it the 
name of Creator and of Admirable; there was not the least ap- 
parent part of the Universe, which was not worshipped by' 
them, and had its altars. 

The natives of the Isthmus of Panama and of all that coun- 
try, known by the name of Terra firma, believe in a God in 
Heaven, and that God was the Sun, the husband of the Moon; 
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they ■worshipped these two luminaries, as the two supreme 
causes, which govei-n the World. It was the same with the 
natives of Brazil, of the Oaribhee islands, of Florida, and with 
the Indians of the coast of Cumana, of Virginia, of Canada and 
of Hudson's bay. 

The Iroquois call Heaven Garonthia; the Hurons, Sironhiata, 
and both worship it as the great spirit, the good Lord, the 
father of life, they also give to the Sun the title of the Su- 
preme Being. 

The savages of North- America never make a treaty, without 
taking the Sun as a witness and as a guarantee, the same as was 
done by Agamemnon in Homer and by the Oarthaginiane in 
Polybius. They make their alhee smoke the calumet, or the 
pipe of peace, and they blow the smoke towards that lumi- 
nary. According to the traditions of the Pawnees, savages 
living on the shores of the Missouri, they recoivecl tlie calumet 
from the Sun. 

The natives of Cayenne worshipped also tlie Sun, the 
Heavens and the Stars, In one word, everywhere in America, 
where traces of worship were discovered, it was observed, that 
it had for object some of the parte of the great All, or the 
World. 

The worship of Nature must therefore be considered as the 
primitive and universal religion of the two hemispheres. To 
these evidences, which are drawn from the history of the nations 
of the two continents, are added others, which are taken from 
theu religious and pohtical monuments, from the divisions and 
distributions of the sacred and of the social order, from their 
feasts, fiom their hymns and from their religious cantos and 
from the opinions of their philosophers. 

I'lom the time, when men ceased to assemble on the summit 
of high mountains, in order to contemplate and to worship 
Heaven, the Sun, the Moon and the other Stars, which were 
the hist Divinities, and that they gathered in temples, they 
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wanted to find again within, those narrow precincts the images 
of their Gods and a regular representation of that astonishing 
Whole, tnown by the name of World or the great All, ■which 
they worshipped. 

Thus the famous libjiinth c f Egvpt lepiesentpd the twelve 
houses of the Sun to which it ^as conseciited by twelve 
palacei T\hich communicited with eich other ind which 
foimed the mass of the temple of that luminary which en- 
genders the year ind the seasons in ciimliting in the twelve 
signs of the Zodiac. In the temple of Heliopolis or of the city 
of the Sun, were found twelve columns covered with symbols, 
relative to the twelve signs and the Elements. 

Those enormous masses of stone, consecrated to the Star of 
Day, had a pyi-amidal configui-ation, as the most appropriate 
to represent the solar rays and tho EDrm untler which the 
flame ascends. 

The atatue of Apollo Agyeus was a colnmu which ended in a 
point, and Apollo was the Sun. 

The care of modeling the figures of the images and statues 
of the Gods of Egypt was not left to common artists. The 
priests gave th^ designs, and it was upon spheres, or in other 
words, after the inspection of the Heavens, and its astronomi- 
cal images, that they determined upon the forms. Thus we 
find, that in all religions the numbers seven and twelve, of which 
the former apphes to the seven planets and the other to that 
of the twelve signs, are sacred numbers, which are reproduced 
in all kind and sorts of forms. For instance, such, are the 
twelve, great Gods, the twelve apostles, the twelve sons of Jacob 
or the twelve tribes; the twelve altars of Janus; the twelve 
labors of Hercules or of the Sun; the twelve shields of Mars; 
the twelve brothers Arvaus; the twelve Gods Consenlea; the 
twelve governors intheManichean system; the odeetyas of the 
East Indians; the twelve asses of the Scandinavians; the city of 
the twelve gates in the Apocalypse; the twelve wards of the 
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city, of which Plato conceived the plan; the four tribes oi 
Athens, subdivided into three "froiries " according to the divi- 
sion made by Ceerops; the twelve sacred cushions, on. which 
the Creator sits in the cosmogony of the Japanese; the twelve 
precious stones of the rational or the ornament worn by the high- 
priest of the Jews, ranged three and three, as the seasons; the 
twelve cantons of the Etruscan league and their twelve " lucu- 
mons " or chiefs of the canton; the confederation of the twelve 
cities of Jonia; that of the twelve cities of Eolia; the twelve 
Toheu, into which Chun divided China; the twelve regions into 
which the natives of Oorea divided the "World; the twelve offi- 
cers, whose duty it is to draw the sarcophagus in the obsequies 
of the King of Tmiqnin; the twelve led-horaes; the twelve 
elephants, &c., which were conducted in that ceremony. 

It was the same ease with the number seven. For instance 
the candlestick with seven branches, which represented the 
planetary system in the temple of Jeruaalem; the seven en- 
closures of the temple; those of the city of Ecbatana likewise 
of the number of seven and dyed in the colors that were as- 
signed to tho planets; the seven doors of the cave of Mithras 
or the Sun; the seven stories of the tower of Babylon, sur- 
mounted by the eight, which represented Heaven, and which 
served aa a temple to Jupiter, the seven gates of Thebes, each 
of which bad the name of a planet; the flute of seven pipes 
put into the hands of the God Pan, who represented the great 
.All or Nature; the lyre of seven strings, touched by Apollo, or 
by the God of the Sun; the book of I'ate, composed of seven 
books; the seven prophetic rings of tho Brahmins, on each of 
which the name of a planet was engraved; the seven stones 
consecrated to the same planets in Laconia, the division into 
seven casts adopted by the Egyptians and by the Indians since 
the highest antiquity; tho seven idols, which the Bonzes carry 
every year with great ceremony into seven different temples; 
the seven mystic vowels, which formed the sacred formula, ut- 
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tered in tlie temples of ths planets; the seven Pyreas or altars 
of the monument of Mithraa; the seven Amchospands or great 
spirits invoked by the Persians; the seven ai'changels of the 
Chaldeans andof the Jews; the seven ringing towers of ancient 
Byzantium; the loeek of every nation, or the period of the 
seven days, each one being consecrated to a planet; the period 
of seven times seven yeara of the Jew?, the seven sacraments 
of the Christians, &e. We find chiefly m that astiological and 
cabalistical book, known by the name of the Apocalypse of 
John the number twelve and &e\en lepeated wn every page. 
The first one is repeated fomtepn times, and the second twen- 
ty -fonr times. 

The number three hundred .ind siity, which is that of the 
days o£ the year, without inclndiiig the epagoiiiPiies or epacls, 
was also described by the 360 Grodb, which the theology of Or- 
pheus admitted; by the 360 cups of watei of the Nile, which 
the Egyptian priests poured nut, one each d ly, into a sacred 
cast in the city of Achante; by the 360 Eons or guostic Genii ; 
by the 360 idols placed in the palace of the Dairi of Japan; 
by the 360 small statues surrounding that of Hobal or of 
the God Sun, Bel, worshipped by the ancient Arabs; by the 
360 chapels built around the splended moaquo of Balk, erected 
by the exertions of the chief of the family of the Barme- 
cides; by the 360 Genii, who take possession of the soul after 
death, according to the doctrine of the Christians of St. John ; 
by the 360 temples built on the mountain of LowbaminChina; 
by the wall of 360 stades, with which Semiramis surrounded 
thecityof Belusorof tbeSun, thefamousBabylon. AUtbese 
monuments give us a description of the same division of the 
World, and of the circle divided into degrees, which the Sun 
travels over. Finally the division of the zodiac into twenty- 
seven parts, which signify the stations of the Moon, and into 
thirty-six, which is that of the decaiis, were in like ii 
object of the political and religious distributions. 
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Not only the divisions of Heaven, but the conatollationa 
themselves were represented m the temples, and their images 
were consecrated amongst the monuments of worship and on 
the medals of the cities. O^he beautiful star of the Capricorn, 
which is placed in the heavens in the constellation of the 
charioteer, had its statue in gilded bronze in the public square 
of the Phliassians. The Charioteer himself bad bis temples, 
his statues, bis tomb, his mysteries in Greece, and was wor- 
shipped under the name of Myrtillus, Hippolytua, Spherocue, 
Cilliw, Erechtheus, &c. 

The statues and the tomba of the Atlantides, or of the 
Pleiads, Sterope, Pbtsdra, &c., were also to be seen there. 

Near Argos the hill or mount was shown, which covered the 
head of tiie famous Medusa, tlie type of which is in the heavens 
at the feet of Perseus, 

The Moon or the Diana of Ephesus, wore on her breast the 
figure of the Cancer, which is one of the twelve signs and is 
the abode of that planet. . The celestial Bear, worshipped by 
the name of Calisto, and the Herdsman (Bootes) under that 
of Areas, had their tombs in Arcadia, near the Altars of the 



tium, also Orion, the famous Nimbrod (Mmrod) of the Ad- 
rians: the last mentioned had his tomb at Tanagra in Eteotia. 

The Syrians had the image of the Fishes, one of tbs celes- 
tial signs, consecrated in their temple. 

The constellation of Nesra or the Eagle, of Aiyuk or the 
Capricorn, of Tagntho or the Pleiads, and of Siiwaba or Al- 
bauwftha, the Serpentarius, had their statues with the ancient 
Sabeans. These names may still be found in the commen- 
tary of Hyde on "Ulug-Beigh. 

The religiouB system of the Egyptians was entirely sketched 
upon the Heavens, if we believe Xiuciau, and as it is easy to 
demonstrate. 

In geneviil it may be said, that the whole stai-red Heaven 
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had come down on the soil of Greece and Egypt, in order to 
be painted there and to be embodied in the imagea of the 
GodSj be they Hving or iniinimato. 

Most of these cities were built under the inspection and 
under the protection of a celestial sign. Their horoscope was 
drawn; hence the impression of the imf^es of the constella- 
tions on their raedalfl. Those of Antiochia on the Orontes re- 
present the Bam with the crescent of tho Moim; those of Ma- 
mertina that of the Bull; that of the Kings of Oomagena the 
type of the Scorpion; those of Zeugma and of Anazarba that 
of the Capricorn. Almost all the celestial signs are fonnd on 
the medals of Antoninus; the star Heepei-us was the public 
seal of the Locrians, of the Ozoles and of the Oiinntians. 

It is also remai'kiible, that the aacient feasts are conueoted 
with the great epochs of Nature and with the celestial system. 
Everywhere are to be found the solstieial and equinoctial fes- 
tivals. The winter solstice is above all distinguished; it is 
then, that the Sun begins to rise again, and to take anew its 
route towards our climes; and that of the solstice of spring, 
when it brings back the long days to onr hemisphere with the 
active and genial heat, which sets vegetation again in motion, 
which develops all the germs and ripens all the products of 
the Earth. Clu-istiaas and Easter of the Christiana, those wor- 
shippers of the Sun under the name of Christ, which was sub- 
stituted for that of Mithras, whatever the allusion, which ig- 
norance and bad faith may try to mate itself, — are yet an ex- 
isting proof amongst us. All nations have had theii' feasts of 
Ember-weet or of the four seasons. They may be found even 
with the Chinese. One of their most ancient emperors, Fohi, 
established sacrifices, the celebration of which were fixed at the 
two equinoxes and at the two solstices. Four pavilions were 
erected to the Moons of the four Seasons. 

The ancient Chinese, says Confucius, established a solemn 
sacrifice in honor of Chang-Ty, at the time of the winter sol- 
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stice. beoaiise it was then, that the Suq, after having passed 
through the twelve palaces, recommences again its career, in 
order to distribute anev^ the blessings of its light. 

They instituted a second sacrifice in the season of spring, 
as a particular thansgiving day, of the gifts to maniind by 
means of the Eai-th. These two sacrifices could only be offer- 
■ ed by the emperor of China, the son of Heaven. 

Tho Greeks and the Romans did the same thing, for about 

The Persians have their Neuruz or feasts of the Sun in its 
transit across the Ram, or of the sign of the equinox of spring, 
and the Jews have their feast of the passage under the Lamb. 
Tho Neumz is one of the greatest festivities of Persia. The 
Persians celebrated formerly the entrance of'the Sun into each 
sign vrith the noise of musical instruments. 

The ancieut Egyptians walked the sacred cow seven times 
around the temple at the winter solstice. At the equinox of 
spring they celebrated the happy epoch, when the edestial 
Fire warmed Kature again every year. That festival of the 
Fire and the triumphant hght, of which our sacred Fire on 
holy Saturday, and onr paschal wax taper are still the true 
image, existed in the city of the Sun iu Assyria, under the 
name of the feast of the Pyres. 

The feasts which were celebrated by the ancient Sabeans in 
honor of the planets, were fixed under the sign of their eleva- 
tion, sometimes under that of their abode, as that of Saturnus 
of the ancient Eomans was established in December under the 
Capricorne, the abode of that planet. All the feasts of the 
ancient calendar of the pontifs are connected -with the rising 
and setting of some constellation or some star, as we can as- 
certain, by reading the fastes (or Calendars) of Ovid. 

It is chiefly in the games of the Circus, instituted in honor 
of the God, who dispenses the light, that tho religious genius 
of the Eomans and the connection of their feasts with Nature, 
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. The Sun, the Moon, the Planets, the J) 
the Universe and its most conspicuous parts, all was repre- 
sontod by emblems, which were analogous to their nature. 
The Sun had its horses, which on the race coui-sc or Hippo- 
drom, imitated the career of that lumiuary in the Heavens. 

The Olympic fields were represented by a vast amphitheatre 
or arena, which was consecrated to the Sun. In the midst of 
it there stood the temple of that God which was surmounted 
by his image. The East and the West, as the limits of the 
course of the Sun were traced and marked by boundaries, and 
placed towards the remotest part of the circus. 

The races took place from East to West, until seven rounds 
were made, on account of the seven planets. 

The Sun and the Mooq had their chariots, the same as Jnpi- 
ter and Venus; the charioteers were dressed in clothes, the 
color of which was analogous to the hue of the different ele- 
ments. The chariot of the Sun was drawn by four horses, and 
that of the Moon by two. 

The Zodiac was represented in the circus by twelve gates; 
there was also traced the movement of the circumpolar stars 
or of the two Beats. 

Everything was personified in those feasts; the Sea or Hep- 
tune, the Earth or Ceres, and so on the other elements. 
They were represented by actors, contending for the prizes. 

These contests wei'e instituted, they say, in order to illus- 
trate the harmony of the Universe, of Heaven, of the Earth 
and of the Sea. 

The institution of these games was attributed to Bomulus by 
the Romans, and I beheve that they were an imitation of the 
races of the hippodrom of the Arcadians and of the games of 
Elis. 

The phases of the Moon were also the object of feasts and 
chiefly of the neomenia or the new light, with which this planet 
is invested at the commencement of each month, because the 
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God Month had his temples, his statues and his mysteries. 

The whole ceremonial of the procession of Isia, described in 
Apuleiue, has reference to Nature and delineates its various 
parts. 

The sacred hymna of the Ancients had the same object, if 
we maj judge by those which have come doivn to us, and 
which are attributed to Orpheus, but whosoever may be their 
author, it is evident, that he only sings Nature, 

Chun, one of the most ancient Emperors of China, ordered 
agreat number of hymnato be composed, which were addressed 
to Heaven, to the Sun, to the Moon, the Stars, &c. The same 
is the case with almost all the prayers of the Persians, which 
are contained in the book of Zend. 'Ihe poetical songs of the 
ancient authors, from whom we have the theogonies, such as 
Orpheus, Linus, Hesiod, &c., have reference to Natoi'e and its 
i^ents. Sing, saye Hesiod to the Muses,— sing the immortal 
Gods, children of the Earth and of the starred Heaven, Gods, 
which were born from the womb of Night and noui-islied by 
the Ocean; the brilliant Stars, the immense vault of the Heav- 
ens, and the Gods which were born of it, the Sea, the Elvers, 
&c. 

The songs of lopas, in the banquet given by Dido to the 
Trojans, contain the sublime lessons of the sage Atlas, on the 
course of the Moon and of the Sun, on the origin of the hu- 
man race, of the animals, &c. In the pastorals of Virgi!, old 
Silenus sings the chaos and the organization of the World, 
Orpheus does the same in the Argonanlica of Appollonius; the 
cosmogony of Sanchoniaton or that of the Phosniciaiis hides 
under the veil of allegory the great seurets of Nature, which 
were taught to the neophytes. The, philosophers, the successors 
of the poets, who had preceeded them in the career of philoso- 
phy, deified all parts of the Universe, and searched for the 
Gods only in the members of that groat God, or in that 
great All, called the "World; so much had the idea of its Di 
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vinity etnick all those, who wanted to reason on the causes of 
our organization and of our destiny. 

Pythagoras thought, that the celestial bodies were immor_ 
tal and divine; that the Sun, the Moon and all the Stars were 
as many Goda, which contained superabundant heat, which is 
the principle of life. He placed the substance of the Divinity 
in the Fiie Ether, of which the Sun is the principal center, 

Parmenides imagined a crown of light, which enveloped the 
"World, and he also made of it the substance of the Divinity, 
of which the Stars participated the Nature. Alcmeon of Cro- 
ton made the G-ods reside in the Sun, the Moon and in the 
Stars. Anthisfcenes acknowledges only one Divinity, namely 
Nature. Plato attributes Divinity to the World, to Heaven, 
the Stars and to the Earth. Xenocrates admitted eight gi-eat 
Gode, the Heaven of the fixed Stars and the seven Planets, 
Herachd of Pontus professed the same doctrine. Teophras- 
tus gives tlie title of first causes to the Stars and to the celes- 
tial signs. Zeno called God also the Ether, the Stars, Time 
and its parts. Cleanthes admitted the dogma of the Divinity 
of the Universe and chiefly of the Eire Ether, which envelopes 
and penetrates the spheres. The entire Divinity, according to 
this philosopher, was distributed in the Stars, the depositaries 
of as many portions of that divine Fire. Diogenes, the Baby- 
lonian, traces the whole mythology back to Nature or to physi- 
ology. Chrysipps recognizes tko "World as God. He made 
the divine substance reside in the Fire Ether, m the Sun, tlie 
Moon, the Stars and iinally in Nature and its principal parts 

Anaximander regarded the Stars as so many Gods; Anasi- 
meues gave that name to Ether and Au'; Zeno gave it to the 
AVorld in general and to Heaven in particular. 

"We shall no further proceed in our researches about the 
dogmas of the ancient phUosophers in order to prove, that 
they agree with the most ancient poets, with the tlieologians, 
who composed the first theogonies, with the legislators, who 
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regulated the religious and political order, and with the artists 
who erected the first temples and statues of the Gods. 

According to those explanations, it would appear clearly de- 
monstrated, that the Universe and its parts, or in other words 
Nature and its principal agents must not only have been wor- 
shipped as G-oda, but that this was actually so, fi-om which 
there is resulting this necessary consequence, namely: "that 
" it is through Natiu-e and her members, and through the per- 
"formanceof the physical causes, that the theological system 
" of all the ancient nations ought to be explained." That we 
must look to Heaven, to the Sun, the Moon, the Stars and the 
Elements, if we wish to find the G-ods of all nations, and to 
discover them under the veil, which allegoi-y and mysticism 
have often thrown over them, be it in order to stimulate our 
curiosity, or to inspire us with more awe. This worship hav- 
ing been the first, and the most univeraallj employed, is that, 
whichbearsentiielyon the performance ■'(jeu)" of the physical 
causes and on the mecanism of the organization of the World. 
All thit which shall recene a leasonable construction, con- 
sidered m that pomt of view all that which in the ancient 
poems n the b-ods inl on the sacred legends of the different 
nitioni bliiU Lontam an inienious pietuie of Nature and 
hei opeiations must bo considered ii appertaining to that re- 
ligion whwhrniybe called the umversil leligion. All that, 
which can be ex.pl'uned withiut lifliLulty by the physical and 
astionomiuil systeiUj must be consideied as part of the ficti- 
tious advcntuies which illegoiy his u troduced into the eongs 
on Natuie On this 1 diSis icsts the wh le "sistem of explana- 
tions, which has been adopted in the present work. We have 
said, that nothing was worshipped, that nothing was sung but 
Nature; she alone was portrayed, therefore everything must be 
explained through hen the conclusion is inevitable. 
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CHAPTEK III. 

OP THE ANIMATED AND INlELLIGENT UNTVEE8E. 

Before entering upon the explanation of our sjatem and the 
results, which are its consequence, it will be well to consider 
io the "Universe ail the relations, under which the Ancients con- 
templated it. 

It woulc! be a mistaken idea to believe, that they considered 
the World merely as a machine, without life and intelligence, 
moved by a blind and necessary force. By far the greater and 
soundest part of the philosophers have been of the opinion, 
that the Universe contained in an eminent degree the princi- 
ple of life and of movement, with which Nature had endowed 
them, and which was in themonly,becauseof its eternal exist- 
ence in her, as in an abundant and teeming source, from which 
the brooks vivified and animated all that had life and intelli- 
gence. Man was not yet vain enough to imagine himself 
more perfect than the "World, and to admit in an infinitesimal 
portion of the great All that, which he himself refused to that 
great All; and in that transient being, that which he did 
not grant to the always subsisting Being. 

As the "World seemed animated by a principle of Ufe, which 
circulates in all its parts, holding it in eternal activity, it was 
believed that the "Universe lived sssman did and the other ani- 
mals, or rather that these lived only, because the "Universe, 
being essentially animated, commnnicated them for a few in- 
stants an infinitesimal portion of its immortal life, which it 
infused into the coarse and inert matter of sublunary bodies. 
Was it restored back to itself? man and beast died and the 
"Universe alone, always alive, circulated around the remains 
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of their bodies by its perpetual motion, and organized new 
Beings, The active Fire or the subtile substance, which ani- 
mated it, by itieorp orating itself in its immense mass, was the 
universal soul of it. This is the doctrine, which is embodied 
in the system of the Chinese, on Tang and Yn, one of which is 
the celestial matter, moveable and luminous, and the other the 
terrestrial one, inert and gloomy, of which all bodies are com- 
posed. This is the dogma of Pythagoras, contained in those 
beautifui verses in the sixteenth book of the ^neid, where 
Auchises reveals to his son the origin of the souls and their 
fate after death. 

" Yon must know, my son, he said, that Heaven and Earth, 
" the Sfea, the luminous globe of the Moon and all the Stars, 
are moved by a principle of eternal life, which perpetuates 
their existence; that there is a groat intelligent Spirit ex- 
tended in all the parts of the vast body of the Universe, 
which, while mixitig liself m All, is agitating it by an eternal 
motion, It is this soul, ^^hioh is the source of hfe of man, 
of the beasts, of the buds and ill the monsters living within 
the bosom of the Ocean The vit'ilfoice, which animates 
them, emanates from thit eternal Yne, 'vhich shines in the 
Heavens, and which while it is held captive in the raw mat- 
ter of the bodies, is only developed as much, as the various 
mortal organizations permit it, which subdue its power and 
activity. At the death of each creature, these germs of a 
' particular life, these portions of an universal breatbi return 
" to their principle and to their source of Hfe, which circulates 
the starred sphere." 
Timfeue (Timfee) of Locris, and after him I'lato and Prochis 
made a treatise on the universal spirit or soul, called the soul 
of the World, which under the name of Jnpiter undergoes so 
many metamorphoses in ancient mythology and whicli is re" 
presented under so many forms, which were borrowed from 
animals and plants in the system of the Egyptians. The Uni- 
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verse was therefore considered as a liyiiig creature, eommuni- 
eatmg its life to all Beings engendered througli its eternal 
fecundity. 

It was not only reputed to be, as if it were in a state of life, 
but also as highly intelligent and peopled with a crowd of par- 
ticular spirits, scattered oyer entire Nature, the source of 
which was in its' supreme and immortal spirit. 

The World, says Timteus, inclndes all; it is animated and 
gifted with reason; this made so many philosophers say, that 
the World was a living and intelligent Being. 

Cleanthes, who regarded the Universe as God, or as the 
universal and uncreated cause of all effects, attributed to the 
World a soul and a spirit, and that the Divinity properly be- 
longed to this intellectual soul. G-od according to him, es- 
tablished his principal seat or residence in the ethereal sub- 
stance, in that subtle and luminous element; which circulates 
SO abundantly around the firmament and thence is extending 
to all the Stars, which thus participate its divine nature. 

In the second book of Cicero, on the nature of Gods, one of 
the interlocutors tries to prove by many arguments, that the 
TJuiverBe is necessai'ily gifted with mtelligence and wisdom. 
One of the principal reasons, which he adduces, is, that it is 
not Very likely, that man who is merely an inflntesimally 
small portion of the great All should have sense and 
intelligence, while the whole of an infinitely superior 
nature, than that of man, should be deprived of it. " One and 
" the same kind of souls, says Marcus Aurelius, has been dis- 
"tributedto all creatures not endowed with reason, and an 
" intelligent spirit to all reasonable beings. As all terrestrial 
"bodies are formed out of the game clay, and all that lives and 
"ail that breathes sees only one light, inhale and emits only 
' the same air, for the same reason there is only one sou!, al- 
" though it is distributed in an infinity of organized bodies; 
" there is only one mind, although seemingly partaken with 
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"others. For inatance, the light of the Sim is only one, al- 
'' though it is seen extending over walls, mountains and over 
" thousand different objects," 

The result of thas'e philosophical principles is, that the mat- 
ter of particular bodies is embodied in one universal matter, of 
which the body of the World is composed; that the souls and 
the particular spirits are imbodied in one soul and in one uni- 
versal spirit, which moves and rules this immense mass of mat- 
ter, forming the body of the World. Thus the TJniverso is a 
vast body, moved by one soul, governed and directed by one 
spirit, which have the same extent and which are acting within 
all its parts, or in other words, within all that exists, because 
nothing exists outside the Universe, which is the congregation 
of all things. Eeciproeally, in the same raanner that univer- 
sal matter is divided in an innumerable quantity of particular 
bodies under changed forms; so also the life or the universal 
soul, as well as the mind or the spirit, divide themselves into 
the bodies and take there a character of life and particular in- 
telligence in the infinite m-ultiinde of vases, which receive 
them; anch for instance as the immense body of water, tnown 
by the name of Ocean, furnishes through evaporation the 
various kinds of waters, distributed in lakes and fountains, in 
rivers and in plants, in all vegetables and animals, where the 
fluids circulate under fonns and viith particular qualities, only 
to reenter afterwards into the basin of the seas, where they 
commingle into one single mass of homogeneous quality. This 
was the idea which the ^ ucients had of the soul oi of life and 
of the uniieisal mind which is the sour o ii hte and 
of the spuita dlstiibuted amongst all pxiticuUr being? 
V. th whom they communicite by a thousani channels 
Tiom this fiuitful fcoui(-e spian^ tho^e innumerable spirits 
which were placed in Heaven, in the Sun, the Moon, and in all 
the Stars, in the Elements, in the Earth and the Waters and 
generally in every place, where the universal cause seems to 
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have fised the seat of some particular action and some of the 
ageLts of the great work of Nature. Thus was composed the 
court of the Gods, which inhabit the Olympns; also that of 
the Divinities of the Air, the Sea and of the Earth; thus the 
general system of the administration of the World was organ- 
ized, the care of which was confided to spirits of different or- 
ders and different denominations, may they be Gods, or Genii, 
Angels or celestial Spirits, Heroes, Izeds, Azes, &c. 

Henceforth, there was nothing in the World, which was ac- 
complished by physical means, by the force alone of matter and 
by the laws of motion; everything depended upon the will and 
from the orders of spiritual agents. The council of the Gods 
regulated the destiny of mankind and decided of the fate of 
entire Nature, anbordinate to their laws and directed by their 
wisdom. It is under this form, that theology shows itself with 
all those nations, which possessed a regular worship and 
rational theogonies. The savage, up to this very day locates 
life everywhere he finds movement and intelligence in all those 
causes, of which he ignores the mecanism, in other words in 
the whole of Nature; hence the opinion that the Stars are ani- 
mated a:ad ruled by spirits; this opinion was common with the 
Chaldeans, the Persians, the Greeks, the Jews and the Chris- 
tians, because the latter placed angels in every Star, which had 
the care of conducting the celestial bodies and of regulating 
the movement of the spheres. 

The Persians have also their angel Ghur, who directs the 
course of the Sun; and the Greeks had their Apollo, who had 
his seat in that luminary. The theological books of the Per- 
sians speak of seven great spirits under the name of Amshas- 
pands, which form the court of the God of light, and which 
are only the Genii of the seven planets. The Jews made of it 
their seven Archangels, which were always in the presence of 
the Lord. These are the seven great powers, which Avenar 
tells as, were set over the World by God, or the seven angela 
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charged with the care of conductiBg the seven planets; they 
correspond to the seven TJsiarts, which according to the doc- 
trine of Trismegiates govern the seven spheres. They have 
been preserved by the Arabs, the Mahometans and by the 
Copthes. Thus with the Persians, each planet is superintend- 
ed by a Genins placed in a fixed Star. The Star Taschter has 
charge of the planet Tir or Mercury, who has become the An- 
gel Tii'iel, and which the Gabahsts call the spirit of Mereury; 
Hafrorang is the Star charged with the planet Behram or 
Mars, &c. The name of these Stars are to-day the names of 
as many Angels vrith the modem Persians. 

To the number seven of the planetai-y spheres, there has been 
added the sphere of the fixed Stars and the circle of the Earth 
and thus was produced the system of the nine spheres. The 
Greeks appropriated thereto nine intelligences, under the 
name of Muses, who by their songs formed the universal har- 
mony of the World. The Chaldeans and the Jews placed 
there other intelligences, under the name of Cherubims and 
Seraphims, &c., to the number of nine choirs, which rejoiced 
the Eternal with their concerts. 

The Hebrews and the Christians admit four angels, charged 
with keeping watch on the four corners of the World. As- 
trology had conferred this care to four Planets; the Persians 
to four great Stars, which are placed at the four cardinal 
points of Heaven. 

The Indians have also their Genii, which are set over the 
various regions of the World. The astrological systam had 
subjected each climate, and each city to the iufluejiceof a 
Star. For this an Angel was substituted, or the spirit which 
was presumed to preside over that Star and to be its soul. 
Thus the sacred books of the Jews admit a tutelar Angel of 
Persia, as a tutelar Angel of the Jews. 

The number twelve, or that of the signs, gave the origin to 
the idea of the twelve great guardian Angels of tlie World, of 
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which Byde has preserved the names. Each of the divisions 
of the time into twelve months had its Angel, as well as the 
Elements. There are also Angels, who are set over the thirty 
days of each month. All things of this World, according to 
the Persians, are administered by Angels, and this doctrine is 
traced with them up to the highest antiquity. 

The Basilidians had their 360 Angels, who wore set over 
360 Heavens, which they had imagined. These are the 360 
Jiioiis of the Gnostics. 

The administration of the Universe was divided between 
this multitude of spirits, which were either Angels or Izeds, 
Gods or Heroes, Genii or Ginos, &c,, each one of them had 
charge of a certain department, or of a particular function; the 
cold, the heat, the rain, the drought, the production of the 
fruits of the earth, the increase of the herds, the arts, the agri- 
cultural operations, &c., all wore under the superintendence 
of an Angel. 

Bad, with the Persians, is the name of an Angel, who is set 
over the winds. Mordad, is the Angel of death. Aniran is 
set over the nuptials. Eervardin is the name of the Angel of 
sir and of water. Curdat is called the Angel of the Earth and 
its fruita. This theology was transferred to the Christians. 
Origines speats of the Angel of vocation of the Gentiles, of the 
Angel of grace. TerluUian mentions the Angel of prayer, the 
Angel of baptism, the Angel of marriage, the Angel presiding 
over the formation of the fcetua. Chi'ysostom and Basil cele- 
brate the Angel of peace. It will be seen that the Fathers of 
the Church have thus copied the hierarchical system of the 
Persians and Chaldeans. 

In the theology of the Greeks, it was supposed, that the 
Gods had divided amongst them the different parts of the 
Universe, the different arts, the various works. Jupiter pre- 
sided in Heaven, Neptune over the Water, Pluto over the sub- 
leri'anean world, Vulcan over the Eire, Diana over the chase. 
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Ceres oTer the Eat-th and the crops, Bacchns over the vintage, 
Minorva over the arts and architecture. The mountains had 
their Oreads, the fountains their Naiads, the forests their 
Driads and Hamadriads. It ia the same dogma under other 
names, and Origines of the Christians shares the same opinion, 
when he says: "I haye no hesitation whatsoever in saying, 
"that thei'e are celest'alviitueH who have the government of 
"this World; one piesides ovei the earth another over the 
"plants; such a one over nveig and fountims such another 
"over the rain, over the winds Astiologj pliced a ptrt of 
these powers in the fetais thus the Hjidi were set ovei the 
rain, Orion over the storms Sinus over the hot season (dog 
days) the Earn over the flocks &c The sy.tem of the Angeli 
and of the Gods, amongst wh eh aie d stril uted tht -sanous 
parts of the "World and the difEeient oiciatione of the great 
work of Nature, is nothing eke but the ancient aitiologica! 
system, in which the &tais exeicise 1 he same funct ons whioh 
their Angels and then Genu ha^e biulc filled 

Proclus makes a PIl ad pie'fido ovoi eacb spheie G leno is 
set over the sphere of Saturn, Stenope over that of Jupiter, &c. 
In the Apocalypse these same Pleiads are called the seven An- 
gels, which smite the World with the seven last plagues. 

The natives of the isle of Thule worshipped celestial, serial 
and terrestrial Genii; thoy also placed some in the water, in 
the rivers and fountains. 

The Sindovistas of Japan worship Divinities distributed in 
the Stars, and spirits, which are set over the elements, over the 
plants, over the animals, over the various events of life. 

They have their Udsigami, whicli are the tutelar Divinities 
of a. province, of a city, of a village, &c. 

The Chinese worship the Genii, which are placed in the Snn 
and in the Moon, in the Planets, in the Elements, and those 
which preside over the Sea and the Bivers, over the Foun- 
tains, woods and Mountains, corresponding precisely to the 
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Naiads, the Dryads and other Nymphs of the tbeogony of the 
Greeks. AH those Genii, according to the learned, are the 
emanation of the great AH, or in other words of Heaven and 
of the nnivereal soul, which moves it. 

The Chen of the Chinese of the sect of Tao, are an adminis- 
tration of spirits or intelligences, which are ranged in different 
classes and charged with the different fmictioas of Nature. 
Some are inspectors of the Sun, others of the Moon, tlioso of 
the Stars, those of the Winds, others of the Weather, of tlie 
Seasons, of the Days, of the Nights, of the Hours. 

The Siamese like the Persians, acknowledge Angela which 
are set over the four corners of the World; they jilace several 
classes ofjAugels over the seven Heavens; the stars, the vrinds, 
the rain, the earth, the mountains, the cities are under the in- 
spection of Angels or Intelligences. They make a distinction 
hetween males and females; thus the guardian Angel of the 
Earth is a female. 

In consequence of the fundamental dogma, which places 
God in the uiuversal soul of the World, says Dow, a soul per- 
vading all parts of Nature, the East Indians worship the Ele- 
ments and all the great parts of the body of the Universe, as 
they believe that they contain a portion of the Divinity. This 
is the cause, which has originated amongst the people, the 
worship of subaltern Divinities; because the Indians in their 
vedam, make the Divinity or the universal soul pervade all 
parts of matter. Thus they admit, besides their trinity or 
treble power, a multitude of Intermediate Divinities, Angels, 
Genii, Patriarchs, &c. They worship Vayu, the God of the 
wind; this is the ^olus of the Greeks; Agny the God of the 
Fire; Varv.g fhe God of the Ocean; Sasanko, the God of the 
Moon; Frajapatee, the God of Nations; Cubera is set over 
wealth, &c. 

In the religious system of the East Indians, the Siin the 
Moon and the Stars are so many Bewaiaa or Genii. The World 
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has ssTen degrees, each of which is surrounded by its Sea and 
by its Genius; the perfection of each Genius is gratuated like 
that of stories or degrees. This is the system of the ancient 
Chaldeans, about the great Sea or firmament, and about the 
various Heavens, peoplecl by Angols of a different nature and 
composing a gratuated hierarchy. 

The God Indra, who as the Indians belicYe, is set oyer the 
air and the wind, is presiding also over the inferior Heaven 
and over the snbaltorn Diyinitiee, the number of which 
amounts to three hundred and thirty-two millions; these sub- 
aStern Gods are subdivided into different classes. The super- 
ior Heaven hag also its Divinities; Adytya is conducting the 
Sun; Nishagara tte Moon, &c. 

The Chingaleeae give lieatenaQia to tho Divinity: all the is- 
land^of Ceylon is filled with tutelar idols of cities and pro- 
vinces. The prayers of these islanders are not addressed 
directly to the supreme Being, but to his lieutenants and to 
the inferior Gods, as the depositaries of a portion of his power. 

The Molucchians have their Nitos, which are under the com- 
mand of a superior chief, called Lanthila. Each city, town 
and hamlet has its Nitoa, or its tutelar Divinity; they give to 
the Genius of the Air the name of Lanitho. 

At the Philippine islands, the worship of the Sun, the Moon 
and the Stars is accompanied with that of subaltern spirits, 
some of which are superintending the seeds, otbers the fisher- 
ies, these the cities and those the mountains, &e. 

The natives of the island of Formosa, who looked upon the 
Sun and the Moon as two superior Divinities, believed that 
the Stars were Demi Gods or inferior Divinities. 

The PaiacGS subordinate to the supreme God seven minis- 
ters, under which are ranged twenty-sis others, amongst which 
tlie government of the World is divided. They pray to them 
to intercede in their behalf for their wants, as being the medi- 
ators between man and the supreme God, 
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The Sabeana placed Angela, whicli. thoy called mediatora 
between them and the supreme God, whom they qualified the 
Lord of Lords. 

The islanders of the isle of Madagascar admit, besides the 
sovereign God, Spirits, the duty of which is that of moving 
and governing the celestial spheres, others, which have the de- 
partment of the air, of the meteora, some that of the waters: 
while others are watching over mankind. 

The natives of Loango have a great many idols for Divini- 
ties, who divide amongat themselves the empire of the World. 
Amongst those Gods or Genii there are some, wnich preside 
over the winija, others over the lightning, others over the 
crops; some have command over the fishes of the sea and of 
tho rivers; others over the forests, &c 

The nations of Celtica admitted Spirits, which the first Be- 
ing had spread in all parts of matter in order fco animate and 
to conduct it. Thcj added Genii fco the worship of the differ- 
ent parfcs of Nature and of the Elements, which were pre- 
sumed to reside there and to conduct it. They supposed says 
Peloutier, that each part of the visible "World was united with 
an invisible Spirit, which was the soul of it. The aame opinion 
was held by the Scandinavians. " According to the belief of 
" those people, aays Mallet, it would appear, that from the su- 
"preme Deity, which is the animated and spiritual World, 
" an infinity of subaltern Divinities and of Genii had emanated, 
"which bad for their seat and temple each part of the World: 
" there resided not only Spirits, but they also directed its op- 
" orations. Each Element had its Spirit or its proper Divini- 
"ty. There were some of it in the Earth, others in the 
" Water, in the Pire, in the Air, in the Sun, in the Moon and 
" in the Stars. The trees, the forests, therivors, the mountains, 
"the rooks, the winds, the lightning, the storm, contained 
" them also, and deserved on this account religious worship." 
The Sclavonians had Kupalu, who was set over the produc- 
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tions of tlie Earth; and Bog, the God of Water. LadooiLada 
presided over love. 

The Eurkans of the Kalmucks, reside in the World, which 
they adopt, and in the Planets; othera occupy the celestial 
regions. Sakji-Muni resides on Earth; Eriik-Ean in Hell, 
T"hcre he reigns over the souls. 

The Kalmucks are convinced that the Air is filled with 
Grenii; they give to these lerial Spirits the name, of Tengri; 
some are beneficent and others are malevolent. 

The natives of Thibet have their Lahee, which are "3-enii, 
that emanated from the divine substance. 

In America, the savages from the island of St. Domingo 
recognised under a sovereign God, other Divinities by the 
name of Zemes, to which, in each hut, idols were consecrated. 
The Mexicans, the Virginians supposed also, that the supreme 
God had left the Government of the World, to a class of sub- 
altern Gods. It is with this invisible World or this compound 
of Spirits, which were hidden in every part of Nature, that the 
priests had established a commerce, which has caused all the 
misfortunes and the shame of mankind. According to the 
foi'egoing enumeration of the religious opinions of the different 
nations of the World it appears demonstrated, that the Uni- 
verse and its parts have been worshipped, not only as causes, 
but also as living, animated and intelligent causes, and that 
this dogma is not traced to one or two nations only, but that 
it is a dogma, which is universally spread over the whole Earth. 
It hasbeen equally shown.whathasbeenthe source of this opin- 
ion : that it originated from the dogma of an only and universal 
soul, or of a soul of the World, eminently intelligent, dissemi- 
nated .over all the points of matter, where Nature exercises as 
cause some important fanetion, or produces some regular ef- 
fect, be it eternal or constantly reproduced. The single great 
cause, or the God-Universe was therefore decomposed into a 
number of partial causes, which were subordinate to its unity. 
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and wiiieh were considered as ao many living and spiritual 
causes of the nature of the supreme cause, of which they are 
either parta or emanations. The Universe was therefore an 
only God, composed of the assemblage of a multitude of Gods, 
which concurred as partial causes to the action of the whole, 
which it exercised itself in itself and on itself. Thus arose this 
great administration, one in its wisdom and in its primitive 
force, but infinitely multiplied in its secondary agents, called 
Gods, Angels, Genii, &c., which, it was believed, could be 
treated with, as people treated the ministers aud agents of hu- 
man administrations. 

It is here that worship commences; because we address our 
wishes and prayers only to Beings, which are capable of hear- 
ing and executing our wishes. Thus said Agamemnon in Ho- 
mer, while addressing the Sun. Oh Sun! which sees ail and 
hears all. This is not here a mere poetical figure or metaphor; 
it is a dogma constantly reeeived, and the first philosopher, 
who dared to proclaim, that the Sun was nothing but a mass 
of fire, was regarded as an impious man. It will be observed, 
how prejudieialmust have been such opinions to the progress of 
natural philosophy, when all the phenomena of Nature could be 
explained through the will of spiritual causes, which resided in 
the place, where the actions of the cause was manifested. But 
while this threw great obstacles in the way of the study of 
natural philosophy, that of Poetry found there great resources 
for fiction. Ait was animated in it, as all seemed to be so in 
Mature. 

Ce n'est plus la yapeur qui produit le tonnerre. 

Cent Jupiter arme pour effrajer la Terro; 

Un oraga terrible aux yenx des malelolB, 

O'est Neptune en oouriroux qui gourmante le^ £ots, 

Echo n'est plus un, son qui dans I'air reteEtisse, 

C'est une Njmphe en pleurs, qui se plaint de Nareisse. 

(Boileau, Ai^t PoSt. L. HI.) 
Such was the language of poetry since theliighest antiquity; 
and in conformity with these data, we shall proceed with the 
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explanation of mythalogy and oi religious pooms, of -which it 
contains the remains. As the poets wore the first theologians, 
so we shall analyse also according to the same method all the 
traditions and sacred legends, under whatsooYer name that the 
agents of Nature shall find themselves disguised in the re- 
ligious allegories, be it that Spirits were supposed uuited to 
visible bodies, which they animated, or that they had been 
separated by abstraction, and that a World of Spirits had 
boert created, which were placed outside the visible World, 
but the outUnes of which had always been sketched in accord- 
ance with it and upon its divisions. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OF THE GEEAT DIVISIONS OF NATURE INTO ACTIVE AND . 
PASSIVE CAUSES, AND INTO PEINCIPLES OF LIGHT AND 
DARKNESS I 

Tlie thus animated and spiritual Universej or the great cause, 
bejng subdivided into a number of partial and likewise intelli- 
gent cauaea, was aJao divided into two great masses or parts, 
one called the active, and the other the passive cause, or the 
male and female part, which composed the great Androgjaue, 
the two sexes of ■which were presumed to unite, in order to 
produce everything, in other words, the "World acting in it- 
self and upon itself. Here we have one of the great mysteries of 
ancient theology. Heaven contained the first part ; the Earth 
and Elements up to the Moon comprised the second. 

Two things have always struck mankind in the Universe 
and in the forms of the bodies which it contains : namely 
that, which seems to remain there always, and that which is 
merely transient ; the causes, the effects, the places which are 
assigned them, otherwise, the places where one part acta, and 
those where the other part reproduces itself. Heaven and 
Earth represent the imags of this remarkable contrast of the 
eternal Being and of the transient Being. In the Heavens, 
nothing seems to be born, nothing to grow, to get old and to 
die, when we rise above the sphere of the Moon. The latter 
aJone seems to show some trace of alteration, destruction and 
reproduction of forms in the changes of her phases, when at 
the same time on the other band, she offers an image of per- 
petuity in her proper substance, in her motion, and in the 
periodical and invariable succession of these same phases. She 
is like the most elevated limit of the sphere of beings, subject 
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to alteration. Above her everyting moves in constant and 
regular order, and is preserving eternal forma. All celestiid 
bodies show themselves perpetually the same, in their size, in 
their colors, in their same diameters, in their respective dis- 
tances, if we except the planets and other movable stars : their 
number never grows nor diminishes, Uranus neither begets 
children, nor does he lose any. All is with him, eternal and im- 
mutable, at least to us, all seems to be so. 

Such is not the case with the Earth. If on one side she 
shares the eternity of Heaven in her mass, in her force and 
her own qualities, on the other hand, she carries in her bosom 
and on her surface an innumerable number of bodies, which 
are extracted from her substance and from that of the ele- 
ments Biicrounding her. These have only a momentary ex- 
istence and pass successively through all the forms in the vari- 
ous organizations, which terrestial matter experiences : they 
have scarcely emerged from her bosom, when they subside 
into it immediately. It is to this particular species of matter, 
which is successively organized and decomposed, that inan has 
applied the idea of beiug transient and of effect, whilst he at- 
tributed the prerogative of causes to the Being, which is per- 
petually existing, whether in Heaven and in the Stars, or on 
Earth with her elements, her rivers and mountains. 

Here are then two great divisions, which must have been 
conspicuous in the Universe, and which separate the existing 
bodies throughout Nature by very distinct differences. On the 
surface of the Earth, matter is seen undergoing a thousand 
different forms, according to the different contextures of the 
gei-ms, which she eontainSj and the various eonflgurations of 
the moulds, which receive them, and where they are developed. 
Hero she creeps under the forms of a flexible rahrub ; there she 
elevates herself majestically in that of a robust o 
she is briatUng with thoma, blooming in ■ roses, - 
flowers, ripening in fruits, stretching herself in roots, ( 
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rounding in a buehy mass, and covers with its dense aliade the 
green turf, in which she nourishes the cattle, which is also 
herself, pnt into action in a more perfect organization, and 
moved by the fire, that principle, which gives life to animated 
bodies. In this new state she has again her germs, her devel- 
opement, her growth, her perfection or maturity ; her youth, 
her age, her death, leaving rubbish behind, which is destined 
to rccompoae new bodies. Under this animated form she 
maybe seen alike creeping m insect and reptile, elevating her- 
self in the bold eagle, spiting hei&elf with the dai-ts of the 
porcupine, coveiing hciself with down, with hair, with plu- 
mage of Yarioua colors, fastening herself to rocks by the roots 
of the polypus, ciawbng is i tuitle, skipping as a stag, or a 
nimblo deer, or crushing the earth with its ponderous mass, as 
in the elephant, roaring as a lion, bellowing as a bull, singing 
under the form of a bird, finally articulating sounds under 
that of man, combining ideas, knowing and imitating her- 
self, creating the arts and reasoning over all his operations, 
and ever those of Nature. This is the known boundary of 
perfection of organized matter on tlie surface of the Earth, 

Isext to man lie those estremee, which form the greatest 
contiabt with animated matter in those bodies, which are or- 
ganized in the midst of water, and which live in shells. Here 
the file of intellect sense and life are almost entirely estinct, 
and t light shade separates there the animated being from 
that which cnly vegetates. Nature talies there still more 
■variegated formi than on land : the masses there are enorrn- 
ou'i and the hguies'-till more mouisti'ous ; but the matter, which 
is annimated by the fire Ether is always there distinguishable. 
The-reptile creeps here in the slime, while the fish is cutting 
the body of the water, aided by fins, over the tortuous eel, de- 
veloping its fold towards the bottom of the fiuid. The enorm- 
ous whale shows here a mass of living matter, which has no 
equal amongst the dwellers on the Earth, and in the Air, al- 
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nhongh each of the three elements may have animals, which 
may offer very often parallels. A common character is distin- 
guishable in all; it is the instinct of reproduction, which bringa 
them together to that effect, and another not so gentle an in- 
stinct, which inclines them, to pursue each other for food, and. 
which alao is coherent with the want of perpetuating the trana- 
formation of the same matter under a thousand forms, and to 
make it reviYe by turns in the various elements, which serve 
as habitations to organized bodies. This is the Protheus of 
Homer according to some allegorists. 

Nothing of the kind is offered for the contemplation of man 
beyond the elementary sphere, which is believed to extend to 
the last sti-ata of the atmosphere, and even up to the orbit of 
the Moon. There the bodies take another character ; that of 
constancy and perpetnifcy, which distinguishes them essen- 
tially from the effect. The Earth conceals therefore, in her 
fruitful womb the cause or germa of beings, which she brings 
forth, but she is not the sole cause. The rains, which fertil- 
ize her, seem to come from Heaven or from the abode of the 
olo Is wh ch the eye lo ites the e The he t comes from 
the & m and tl e v ssit le of the seisona are connected 
■with the moven ents of the 1 mina es wh eh eem to b ing 
them ba k Hea en wt the efo e a. much a e as the 
Earth bt tec ej 1 ngall the changes w thout 

tself exi e eo m a j a t i o i c n th n u h 

1 ke tsell 
Ocellu f L n the t e ht he he 

that the ei tence of gene ■it on an 1 an e of ^enene it on 
u the Un e hi 1 1 een ol se el n 1 that geneiat on wib 
1 h el whe e there was i chanf,6 and h locat on of the 
pa ts and the a &e vhe c theie was &t.b hty of Nataie 
As the World, adds this phdosopher, is ungenerated and in- 
"destructible, that it has no beginning, and that it shall have 
"no end; it is therefore necessary, that the principle, which 
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"operates the generation ia another, unlike ituolf, iiiid the 
" one, which operates in itself, had existed. 

"The principle, which operates in another unlike itself, is 
"all that, which is above the Moon, and principally the Sun, 
"which, by its going and returning, constantly changes the 
" air, as far as cold and heat ai'e concerned, from which result 
" the changes on Earth, and of everything, which pertains to 
"the Earth. The zodiac, in which the Sun moves is still an- 
" other cause, which concurs to the generation ; in one word, 
"the composition of the World includes the active and passive 
" cause; the'oue, which generates outside of ifc, and the other, 
"which begets in it. The first is the World above the Moon; 
" the second is the sublunary World, of these two parties: one 
■'divine and always constant, the other mortal and always 
"changing, is composed what is called the World, of which 
"one of the principles is always moving and governing, and 
"the other ia always moved and governed." 

This is a summary of ancient philosophy, which has passed 
in the theologies and cosmogonies of the different nations. 

This distinction of the two-fold manner, in Vliich the great 
cause acts in the generation of beings, which are produced by 
her and within her, must have originated comparisons vrith 
the generations here below, where two causes concur in the 
formation of the animal, the one actively, the other passively; 
one as male the other as female, one as the father, the other 
as the mother. The Earth must have been regarded as the 
womb of Natiu-e; as the receptacle of the germs, and as the 
nurse of the beings, which are produced in her bosom; Heav- 
en, as the principle of the seed and of fecundity. They 
must have stood towards each other in the relation ot male 
and female, or rather as husband and wife, and their conjunc- 
tion must have appeared like the image of marriage, where- 
froin all beings take their origin. Those comparisons have 
actually been made. Heaven, says Plutarch, appeared to 
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mankind, as if it was exercising the functions of father, and 
the Earth that of mother. " Heaven was the father, because 
"it poured ont ita seed in the shape of rain into the womb of 
"the Earth; tho Earth, while receiving it, became fruitful and 
" brought forth, seemed to he the mother." Love presided, 
according to Hosiod, at tho clearing away of tho chaos. This 
is then the chaste marriage of Nature with herself, which 
Virgil has sung in those beautiful verses of the second book 
of ths "Georgics." "The Earth, says the poet, expands in 
"spring, in order to ask of Heaven the germ of fecundity. 
" Ether, that mighty God, descends then in order to join his 
"wife, which is gladdened by his presence. At the moment, 
" when he pours out hia seed in the form of rain, by which 
"she is moistened, the union of both their immense bodies 
"gives life and nourishment to all beings." It is also in 
spring and on the 25th of March, when the sacred fictions of 
the Christians suppose, that the Eternal communicates with 
their Tirgin-G-oddess, in order to redeem the calamities of 
Nature and to regenerate the Universe. 

Columella in hie treatise on Agriculture, has also sung the 
coiurtship of Nature, or the marriage of Heaven and Earth, 
which is consummated every year in spring. He portrays the 
eternal Spirit, source of the life or of the soul, which animates 
the "World, as overcome with Love and fired with all the pas- 
sion of Venus, which unites with Nature or with itself, be- 
cause she forms a part of it, and which fills her own bosom 
■with new productions. It is the Union of the Universe with 
itself, or that mutual action of its two sexes, which he calls 
the great secrets of Nature, her sacred orgies, her mysteries, 
which have been portrayed by the ancient Initiations with in- 
numerable emblems. From this are derived the Ilhyphallie 
feasts and the consecration of Fhaiim and Gteis, or the sexual 
organs of man and woman in the ancient sanctuaries. 
Sneh is also the origin of the worship of Lingam with the 
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East Indians, wbich is nothing else but the anion of the or- 
gans of generation of the two sexes, which those nations 
kept exposed in the temples of Natnro, because of their being 
the always subsisting emblem of universal fecundity. The 
East Indians hold this symbol in the greatest veneration, and 
its worship is traced with them up to the highest antiquity. 
Under this form, tbey worship their great God Isuren, the 
same as the G-reeeiau Baecbus, in honor of whom that people 
raised the Phallus. 

The eandlestict of seven branches, designed to represent 
the plauetfa'y system, through ■which the great work of sublu- 
nary generations is consummated, is placed before the Lingam, 
and the Brahmins light it, when they are paying homage to 
that emblem of the double force of Nature. 

It is the duty of the Gurus {"Oourous"), to adorn the Liiigatit 
with flowers, almost exactly as the Greeks adorned the Phallus. 
The Taly, which the Eranma conseci-ates, and which the new 
husband hangs on the neck of his wife, to be worn byher all her 
lifetime, is frequently a lingam, or the emblem of the union 
of the two sexes. 

The Egyptians had also oofisecrated the Phalhis in the mys- 
teries, of Isis and Osiris. According to Kirker, the Phallus 
was even found to be honored in America. If this 
should be the case, then this worship has had the same uni- 
versality as that of Nature, or of that Being, which unites in 
itself that double power. "We learn from Diodorus, that the 
Egyptians were not the only nation, , which had consecrated 
that emblem; that the Assyrians, the Persians and the 
Greeks bad it as well as the Eomans, and in fact the 
whole of Italy. 

Everywhere it was held sacred as an image of the organs of 
generation of all animated beings, according to Diodorus, or 
as a symbol designed to represent the natural and spermatic 
force of the Stars, according to Ptolomy. 
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The ChiiHtian doctors, quite aa ignorant as thoy were 
wicked, and always at work to decry and to pervert the theo- 
logical ideas, ceremonies, statues and sacred fables of the an- 
cients, were therefore wroug to inveigh against the feasts and 
the images, which had the ■worship of nniyersal fecundity for 
objects. Those images and symbolical espreasions of the two 
great forces of the God-UniYerae, were as simple as they 
were ingenious; thej had been imagined in those ages, when 
the organs of generation and their union had not yet been 
blemished by the ridiculous prejudice of mysticism, or dis- 
honored by the abuae of lewdness. The operations of Nature 
and of Jier agents were held as sacred as herself : our relig- 
ious errors and vices have only profaned her. 

The double sex of Nature, or its distinction into active and 
pf^sive cause, was also represented with the Egytians by an 
andi-ogynal Divinity, or by the God Cneph, which vomits from 
its month the symbolical egg, designed to represent the 
World. The Brahmins of India expressed the same cosmo- 
gonical idea by a atatue, which waa imitative of the World and 
which represented the two sexes; The male bore the image 
of the Sun, as being the center of the active principle; the 
female represented that of the Moon, which fixes the begin- 
nmg and the first lying in of passive Nature, as we have seen 
in the passage of Ocellus of Lucania. 

From the reciprocal union of the two sexes of the World or 
of Nature, as univeraal cause, have originated the fictions, 
which are found at the head of Eill theogoniea. Uranus mar- 
ried Ghea, or Heaven had the Earth for wife. These are the 
two physical beings, of which Sanchoniaton, the author of the 
theogony of the Phcenicians, speaks, when he says that TTra- 
nua and Ghea were two apousea, which gave their names, the 
one to Heaven, the other to Earth, from which marriage the 
God Time or Saturn was born. The author of the theogony 
of the Cretans, of the Atlantes, Hosiodj ApollodoruSj Proclus, 
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and all those, who wrote the genealogy of the "Gods or causoS| 
place Heaven and Earth at the head of it. These are the two 
great causes, from which all tilings have emanated. The 
name of king and queen, given to tbem by certain theogonies, 
belonging to the allegorical atyle of antiquity, and ought not 
to be an obstacle to recognize there the two first causes of 
Nature. We shall also discover in their marriage the Tinion 
of the active and passive causes, which is one of those cosmo- 
gonical ideas, which all religions have endeavorod to portray. 
"We shall therefore take off Uranus and Ghea of the number 
of the first princes, which have reigned over the "Universe, and 
the epoch of their reigns shall be stricken from the chrono- 
logical records. The same will be the case with Prince Sa- 
turn and Prince Jupiter, with Prince Helios or the Sun and 
with the Princess Selena ov the Moon, &c. The fate of the 
fathers shall decide that of their children and nephews, in 
otlier words, that the sub-divisions of the two primary great 
causes shall not be of a different nature, than the causes them- 
selves, of which they are a part. 

To this first division of the Universe into active and passive 
cause, ft second one is added, which is that of the principles, 
one of which is the principle of Light and of goodneas.andthe 
other the principle of Darkness and of evil. This dogma 
forms the basis of all theogonies, as has been well remarked 
by Plutarch- "We must not be under the impression, says 
that philosopher, that the principles of the Universe are in- 
animate bodies, as Democritus and Epicvirus have imagined, 
nor that unqualified matter is organized and ordained by 
one single mind or Providence, mistress of all tilings, as tlie 
Stoics have said; because it is impossible, that a single 
being — be it good or bad, should be the cause of all, as God 
cannot be the cause of any evil." 

" The harmony of this World is a combination of contraries, 
like the chords of a lyre or the string of a bow, which bend 
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and unbend. Never, as the poet Euripides said, is the good 
separated from the evil: there must be a misture of the one 
and the other." 

"This opinion of the two principles, continues Plutarch, is 
of the highest antiquity; it has paeaed from the theologians 
and the legislators, to the poets and philosophers. The au- 
thor is unknown, but theopinion itself is proved by the tradi- 
tions of the human family; it is conseerated by the mysteries 
and the sacrifices of the Greeks and of the Barbarians. The 
Dogma of the principles, which are opposed to each other in 
Nature, and which bytlieir contrarieties produce amixture of 
good and of evil, is there recognized. It cannot therefore 
be said, that there is a sole dispenser, who is drawing olF the 
■ events, like liquor from two caslta. Drier to n s them to- 
gether, and to give us that mixture t Irml be auae Nature 
produces nothing here below, wh ch m ght be v thout that 
mixture. But there are two contrii v ca laes vluch must be 
acknowledged, two antagonistic powoih of vh ch one, car- 
ries to the right, the other to the left and thus govern our 
life and all this sublunaiy World, wh h tor that ery reason 
is subject to so many changes and uiefjUlaiitios of our 
species, because nothing can exist without a cause; and if 
Good cannot be the cause of Evil, it i.s therefore abso- 
lutely necessary, that there is a cauise for Evil, as well as 
there is one for Good." 

It should seem from this last phrase of Plutarch, that the 
real origin of the dogma of the two principles, proceeds from 
the dificulty, under which mankind has ever labored, to ex- 
plain by one and the same cause, the good and the evil of 
Nature, and to make virtue and crime, light and dai'kness, 
issue from one common source. Two such antagonistic effects 
appeared to them to require two causes equaily antagonistic 
in their nature and in theu' action. This dogma, adds Plu- 
tarch, has been generally recieved liymost nations, and chiefly 
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by those, ■which were most celebrated for Uieir wisdom. They 
have all aclmowledged two Goda, of different occupations, if 
I may be allowed this espreasiuii, one of which was the au- 
thor " of good, and the other of the evil, which is found in the 
" "World' They gave to the first the title of God the most 
" high, and to the other that of Demon." 

Indeed, we see in the Cosmogony or the Genesis of the 
Hebrews two principles, one called God, who does good, and 
who after the termination of each of hia works exclaims: 
that lie saw, what he had inade, was good; and after him 
there comes another principle, called Demon, or De-vil, and 
Satan, who destroys the good, which the first has made, and 
"who introdncoa the evil, death and sin into the Universe." 
This cosmogony, as we ahall see elsewhere, was copied from 
the ancient cosmogony of the Persians, and its dogmas were 
copied from the books of Zoroaster, who also admits two princi- 
ples, according to Plutarch, one called Oromaze and the other 
Ahriman. " The Persians said of the iirst, that he was of the 
" natnre of Light, and of the other, that he was of that of Dark- 
"neas. The Egyptians called the first, Osiris, and the second 
"Typhon, who was the eternal enemy of the first," 

All the sacred books of the Persians and Egyptians contain 
the marvellous and allegorical story of the various battles, 
which were given by Ahriman and his Angels to Oromaze, 
and which were given by Typhon to Osiris. These fables 
have been repeated by the Greeks in the war of the Titans 
and Giants with feet, in the shape of serpents, against Jupiter 
or against the principle of Goodness and of Light; becanae in 
their theology, as it is well observed by Plutarch, Jnpiter cor- 
responded to the Oromaze of the Persians and to the Osiris of 
the Egyptians. 

To the examples quoted by Plutarch, which ai-e taken from 
the tlieogony of the Pei'siaus, Egyptians, Gi'ecians and the 
Chaldeans, I shall acid some others, which shall corroborate 
10 
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what he asserts, and which shall finally prove, that this dog- 
ma was universally spread all over the World, and that it be- 
longs to all theologies. 

The natives of the Kingdom of Pegu admit two principles, 
one the author of Good and the other of Evil. They 
attempt chiefly to lower the latter. Thus it happens, that the 
natives of the island of Java, who acknowledge a supreme 
ruler, of the Universe, address also thoir oblations and their 
prayers to the evil spirit, in order that be might not do them 
amy harm. The same la the case with the Molucehiana and 
with all the savages of the Pbillipino islands. The natives of 
the island of Formosa have their good God, lahy, and their 
devils, Cbouy; they offer saci-ifices to the evil Genius and 
rarely to the good one. The Negroes of the Gold Coast ad- 
mit also two Gods, one of which is good and the other bad; 
one is white, and the other is black and wicked. They trouble 
themselves very little with the first one, whom they call the 
good man, but they fear principally the second one, to whom 
the Portuguese have given the name of Demon; it is him, 
whom they try to propitiate. 

The Hottentots call the good principle, the Captain above, 
and the bad principle, the Captain, belovy. The Ancients also 
thought, that the Kource of all evil was in the gloomy matter 
of the Earth. The Giants and Typhon were children 
of the Earth. The Hottentots say, that it is better to let the 
good principle alone; that it is not necessary to pray to it, 
that it will always do good; but that it is necessai7 ^o address 
prayers to the bad one, that he may not do any mischief. 
They call their bad Divinity Tuquoa, and they represent it as 
of small size, crooked and of bad temper, enemy of the 
Hottentots, and they say that it is the source of all the evils, 
which afflict the World, but beyond that its power ceases. 

The natives of Madagascar acknowledge also the two prin- 
ciples; they give to the bad one, the attributes of the serpent. 
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■which the cosmogonies of tlie Peraiana, Egyptians, the Jews 
and the Greeks also attributed to it; they call the good prin- 
ciple Jadbar, or the great almighty God; and the bad one 
Angat. To tlie first one they erect no templea, neither do 
they address to him their prayers, because he is good, just as 
if fear alone, more than gratitude had made the Gods. Thus 
the Mingrelians honor above all that of their idols, which is 
in repute of being the most cruel. 

The inhabitants of the island of Tenerif acknowledge a su- 
preme God, to whom they give the name of Aohguaya^Xerae, 
which means the greatest, the moat subhme, the preserver of 
all things. Tiioy also believe in a bad Genius, which they call 
Guayotta. 

The Scandinavians have their God Locke, who makes war 
to the Gods and chiefly to Thor; he slanders tho Gods, says 
the Edda,, and is the great artificer of frauds. He has a 
wicked spirit; of him are born three monsters, the wolf 
Peurie, the serpent Midgard, and Hela or Death. He, 
hke Typhon produces the Earthquakes. 

The Tehuvaches and the Morduans acknowledge a supreme 
Being, from whom mankind derives all the good it enjoys. 
They admit also malevolent Genii, whose occupation is to per- 
secute mankind. 

The Tartars of Katzchinai address their prayers to a benefi- 
cent G^d, while turning their faces towards the East, or to- 
wards the source of light; but they stand more in fear of a 
malevolent Divinity, which they worship in order, that it might 
not do them any harm. They consecrated to it in Spring a 
black stalhon; they called this malevolent Divinity Toiis. 
The Ostiaks and the Voguls call it Kul, the Samoyedes, 
Sjudibe; the Motores, Huala; the Kargassians Sedkyr. 

The natives of Thibet also admit malevolent Genii, which 
they place above the air. 

The religion of the Bonzes supposes likewise two principles. 
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The Siamese sacrifice to a principle of evil, which they con- 
sider as the author of all the evil, which happens to mankind, 
and it is eluefiy in their affictiona that tliey apply to it lor 
relief. 

The East Indians have their Ganga and their Gm'uatlia, 
which are'Genii, that have the power to do evil, and which 
they try to appease by prayers, sacrifloBs and processions. 
The inhabitants of Tolgoni in India, admit two principles, 
which govern the Universe ; a good one, which is the Light ; and 
the other bad, which is Darkness. The ancient Assyrians 
shared the opinion of the Persians on the two principles, and 
they worshipped, says AugusLin, two Gods, one good and the 
other bad, as it is easy to be convinced of it hy their books. 
The Chaldeans had their good and bad Stars, to which they 
joined Spirits, which sharped theii- nature, whether good 
or bad. 

We find again also in the new World this sumo dogma, 
which had been generally received by the old one, on the dis- 
tinction of the two principles, s.nd of the beneficent and male- 
volent Genii. 

The Peruviana worshipped Pacha-Camac, the God, anthor of 
Good, to whom they opposed Cupai the Genius avithor of 
]5vil. 

The Caraibes admitted two kinds of Spirits; some of which 
were good, which had their abode in Heaven, and of which 
every one of us has his own, which is his guide on Earth: these 
are our Guardian Angela; others were malevolent Spirits, which 
hover in the air and take pleasure to annoy the mortals. 

The natives of Terra firnia thought that there was a God in 
Heaven, that this God was the Sun. They admitted besides, a 
bad principle, the author of all the evils, which we suffer; and 
and in order to propitiate his good will, they offer him flowers, 
fruit, corn and perfumes. These were the Gods, of which the 
Kings had some reason to say, that they themselves were their 
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representatives and images on Earth. The more they are 
feared, the' more they are flattered, the more homage is show- 
ered upon them. 

This is the reason, why the Gode have always been treated 
like Kings and like men oi' influence, of whom we either are in 
feai- or expect something. Ail the prayers and all the wishes, 
whieh the Christians address to their God and to their Saints 
are always selfish. Eeligiou is m.erely a commerce of barter. 
That Tenebrious Being, which is so venerated by the Savages, 
appears to them very often, as their priests say, who are at the 
same time legislators, physicians and ministers of war; because 
the priests everywhere have taken possession of all the 
branches of power, which force or imposture exercise over the 
credulous mortals. 

The Tabuyes in America, situated in about the same latitude 
as the Madegassians in Africa, have also nearly the same opin- 
ion with regard to tlie two principles. 

The natives of Brazil acknowledge a bad G-eniue, which they 
call Aguyan; they have their conjurers, who pretend to stand 
in connection with this Spirit. 

The Aborigines of Louisiana admitted two principles, one 
is the cause of Good and tlie other of Evil; the latter ac- 
cording to their notions, governs the whole World. 

Those of Florida worshipped ^the Sun, the Moon and the 
Btara, and acknowledged also a Genius of evil by the name of 
Toia, which they try to conciliate, by the celebration of feasts 
in his honor. 

The Canadians and the Savages in the neighborhood of Hud- 
son's Bay, worship the Sun, the Moon and the Thunder. The 
Divinities to wliich they address most frequently their wishes, 
are the malevolent Spirits, of which they stand greatly in fear, 
as they believe them to be all powerful to do evil. 

The Esquimaux have a God, which is exclusively good, 
called Ukuma, and another called Ouikam, which is the author 
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of all their evils. He is the originator of the storms, which 
upset thair boats aod causes their labor to be of no account; 
because it is always a G-enius, who does everywhere the good 
or the evil, which befall mankind. 

The savages, who have their location near Davis' Straits ad- 
mit certain good and bad Genii, and that is nearly all, of which 
their religion consists. 

It would be unneceessary to continue any farther the enu- 
meration of the various nations, ancient as well aa modem in 
the two hemispheres, which admitted the distinction of the 
two principles, that of a God and Genii, which were the 
sources of Goodness and of Light, and that of a God and Genii, 
which were the sources of Evil and of Darkness. The reason 
why this opinion has been so universally extended was, because 
all those, who have reasoned upon the causes of the opposite 
effects in Nature, have never been able to reconcile their es- 
planations with the existence of one sole cause. As there 
were good and bad men, it was believed that there might also 
exist good and bad Gods; some of which were the dispensers 
of good and others the authors of the evils, to which mankind 
is heir, because as has akeady been mentioned, man has al- 
ways represented the Gods, aa he is himself, and the court of 
the immortals was the image of that of Kings and of all those, 
who govern tyrannically. 

The pictm'C, which we have drawn, is a complete proof of 
the assertion of Plutarch, that the dogma of the two princi- 
ples had been generally received by all nations, that it runs 
back to the highest antiquity, and that it ia to be found with 
the Barbarians as well as with the Greeks. This philosopher 
adds, that it had received its largest development with those 
nations, which were most renowned for their wisdom. We 
shall see indeed, that it forms the principal basis of the theo- 
logy of the Egyptians and Persians, two nations, which have 
greatly influenced the religious opinions of others, and chiefly 
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those of the Jews and the Christians, which have the same 
system of the two principles, or very Dearly ao. They have also 
their Devil and then- bad Angels, constantly at war with God, 
the author of all goodness. The Devil is, the counsellor of 
crime with them, and bears the name of tevipter of mankind. 
This truth will be better understood by the explanation, which 
we shall give of the ftrst two chaptei's of the Genesis aiid of 
the Apocalypse of John. The Devil, or the principle of evil 
under the form of serpent and dragon, plays there a moat 
conspicuous figure, and counteracts the good, which the good 
God wants to do for man. In this sense we may say with 
Plutarch, that the dogma of the two principles had been con- 
secrated by mysteries and saci-ifices with all nations, which 
have had an organized rehgious system. 

The two principles were not lelt alone or isolate. Each of 
them had their family Genii, their Angels, their Izets, their 
Dews, &c. Under the standards of each of them as chieftains, 
there were ranged numbers of Spirits or Intelligences, which 
had affinity with their nature, in other words, with that of 
Goodness and of Light, or with that of Evil and Dai'kness; be- 
cause Light had always been regarded as pertaining to the es- 
sence of the principle of goodness, and as the primary bene- 
ficient Divinity, of which the Sun was the principal agent. 
To it we owe the enjoyment of the brilliant spectacle of the 
Universe, of which we are deprived by darlsneas, which plun- 
ges Nature into a species of nonentity. 

In the midst of the shades of an intensely dark night, when 
Heaven is charged with thick and heavy clouds, when all the 
bodies have disappeai'ed before our eyes, when we seem to live 
alone with ourselveb and with the black shades surrounduig 
us, what is then the measure of oui- existence? How little 
does it differ from complete nonentity, especially when not 
surrounded in memory and thought with the image of the ob- 
jects, which broad daylight has shown us? All is dead for ns. 
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and in some respect, we ouraelves are dead to Nature. Who 
can give us life again and draw our soul from that mortal 
letbargy, which chains its activity to the shades of chaos ? A 
single ray of light can restore as to oureeives and to entire 
Nature, which seems as if it had withdrawn from us. Here is 
the ]Drinciple of our veritable existence, without which our life 
would be only a sensation of contihued weariness. It is the 
want of light in its creative energy, which has been felt by all 
men, who have not seen anything more dreadful, than its ab- 
sence. Here is then the first Divinity, the fiei-y splendour of 
which, spouting out fromthemidst of Chaos, causedmanand the 
whole Universe to springintoexis+ence according totbeprinci- 
ples of the theology of Orpheus and Moses. This is that God-Be/ 
of the Chaldeans, the Oromaae of the Persians, whom they in- 
voke as the aourcG of all the blessings of Natnre, whilst the 
origin of all the evil is placed in ctarJEoess and in Ahriman its 
Chief. They hold therefore Light in great veneration and 
stand in dread of Dai'kness. Light is the life of the Universe, 
the friend of man and bis most agreeable companion; with it 
he never feels lonesome; he looks for it as soon as missed, un- 
less in order to rest his tired limbs, he should desire to with- 
draw from the spectacle of the World and seek repose in sleep. 
But how much is he annoyed, when he awakes before day- 
light and is forced to await its reappearance. How glad is he, 
as soon as be has a glimpse of its first rays, and when Aurora, 
whitening the horizon, restores again to hie sight all those 
pictures, which had disappeared in the shades of night. He 
sees again those children of the Earth, stretching out their 
gigantic forms high into the air, those lofty moiintains, ci'own- 
ing with their ridges his horizon, and forming the circulai- 
barrier, which terminate the course of the Stars. The earth 
slopes down towards their feet and spreads out in vast plains, 
intersected by rivers, and covered with meadows, woodland 
and crops, the aspect of which was hidden from his view a 
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little while ago by that gloomy veil, which Aurora with bene- 
ficent hand is now tearing away. All Nature appears again 
entirely at the command of the Divinity which aheda the light, 
but the G-od of Day is hiding himself yet from the sight of 
man, in order that his eye might imperceptibly be accustomed 
to support the brilliaiit splendour of the rays of the God, 
whom Aiu'ora comes to usher into the temple of the Universe, 
of which he is the fathei- and the soul. The gate, by which he 
has to make his entrance, is already shaded with a thousand 
colors, and vermillion roses seem to be sown under his foot- 
steps; th« gold, mixing its splendour with the azure, forms the 
triumphal arch, under which the conqueror of night and dark- 
ness shall pass. Before him has disappeared the troop of 
Stai-s, and left him free passage through the fields of Olympus, 
of which he alone shall hold the scepter. Entire Nature 
awaits him; the birds celebrate his approach with theii' warbling, 
and the sound of their concerts reecho in the plains of the 
air, over which his chariot shall move, and which is already 
agitated by the sweet breath of his coursers; the tops of the 
trees are gently rocked by the fresh breeze, which rises in the 
East; the animals, which are not afraid of the proximity of 
man and which live under his roof, awaken with him and re- 
ceive from Day and Aurora the signal, that they can seek 
again their food in the meadows and fields, the grass, plants 
and flowers of which are wet with a gentle dew. 

At last this beneficent God makes his appearance, surround- 
ed with all his glory. His empire shall extend over the whole 
Earth, and His rays shall light up,His altars. His majestic 
disk spreads in large waves the light and the heat, of which he 
is the great center. By degrees, as he advances in his careei', 
Shadow his eternal rival, like Tjphou and Ahriman, clinging 
to coarse matter and bodies which produced ib, flies before 
him, always in the opposite direction, decreasing by degrees as 
he rises and awaiting his retreat, in order to reunite with 
11 
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the gloomy niglit, in which the Earth is plunged again 
at the moment, when she sees uo more the God, tho father 
of Day and Nature, With a Giant's stride he has overcome 
the interval, which separates the East from the West, and he 
descends balow the horizon as majestic as when he ascended. 
The trace of his step is still lit up by the light, which he 
leavea on the clouds, shaded with a thousand colors, and in the 
air, which he whitens and where the raya, which he sheds in 
i;he atmosphere some hours after his retreat, are broken mani- 
foldly and in various ways, in order to accustom us to his ab- 
sence and to spare us the terror of a sudden night But finally 
the latter arrives imperceptibly, and already is her black pall 
spread over theEai-th, which grieves for the loss of a beneficent 
father. 

This is the God, which has been worshipped by all men, 
which poets have praised and sung, and which has been por- 
trayed and represented imder various emblems and nuder 
many different names by painters and sculptors, who have em- 
bellished the temples, erected to the Great Cause, or to Na- 
ture. Thus the Chinese have their famous Ming-Tang or 
temple of Light; the Persians the monuments of their Mi- 
thras, and the Egyptians tho temples of Osiris, which is the 
same God as the Mithras of the Persians. 

The natives of the isle of Munay had also erected a temple 
to the Light; the day which emanates therefrom had its 
mysteries, and Heeiod gives the epithet of sacred to the Light, 
whichcomes in the morning in order to dissipate the shades of 
night. All the great feasts of the Ancients are connected with 
its return towards our regions and with its triumph over the 
long nights of winter. It will therefore cause no surprise at 
all, when we trace most of the ancient Divinities back to the 
Light, be it that, which glitters in tho Sun, or that which is re- 
flected by the Moon and the Planets, or shines in the fixed 
Stars, but chiefly in that of the Sun, the principal center of 
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aniversal liglit, and that we iiad inDarkuesa the entimy of 
its reign. It is between these two powers that Time and the 
goveriiment of the World is divided. 

This dirision of the two great powers, which rule tJie desti- 
nies of the Univerae, and pour into it tho Good and the Evil , 
which is blended throughoutall Nature, is expresaedin the theo- 
logy of the Mayi by the ingenious emblem of a mysterious egg, 
representing the spherical form of the World. The Persians 
say, that Oromaze born of the purest light, and Ahriman born 
of dai'kness, artm eternal war; "that the first has engendered 
" six Gods, which are Benevolence, Truth, good Order, Wis- 
"dom. Wealth and virtuous Mirth i" these are so many 
emanations of the principles of Good, and so many bless- 
ings, which are vouchafed to us. They add, "that the second 
" also begot six Gods, which are antagonistic with the first in 
"their operations, that Oromare afterwards made himself 
" thrice as great as he was, and that he is raised above the 
" Sun, as much as the Bun is higher than the Earth; that he em- 
■" bellishod the Heavens with Stars, one of which, calledSirius, 
*' was appointed as a sentinel or as an outer guard of the Stars; 
" that besides, ho has made twenty-four other Gods, which 
■"were put into an egg; that those which were begotten by Ah- 
" riman, also to the number of twenty-^four, pierced the egg, 
" and thus the evils with the blessings became mised." 

Oromaae, born from the pure substance of light, is there- 
fore the good principle and his productions are appropriate to 
his nature. It matters very little, whether he is called Oro- 
maze, Osiris, Jupiter, the good God, the white God, &c. Ah- 
riman, born from darkuess, is consequently the bad principle, 
and his works arc conformable to his nature. It is also of very 
little consequence to us, whether he is called, Ahriman, Ty- 
phon, the chief of the Titans, the Devil, Satan, the God of 
Night. These are the various expressions of the same theolo- 
gical idea, throiigb which each religion has tried the eombina- 
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tion of good and of evil in this "World, which is deaciibed here 
under the emblem of an egg, the same as that, which the G-od 
Cneph vomited from bis mouth, and like the one, which the 
Greeks had consecrated in the mysteries of Bacchus. The 
egg is divided into twelve parts, which nnmber ia equal to the 
divisions of the Zodiac, and to the annualrevolution, which con- 
tains all the periodical effects of Nature, be they good or bad. 
Sis belong to the God of Light, dwelling in the upper regions 
of the World; and six to the God of Darkness, who inhabits 
the lower ones, where the mixture of good and of evU is 
earned on. The reign of day and its triumph over the long 
nights, lasts in reality six months or daring six signs, from the 
equinox of spring to that of autumn. The heat of the Sun, 
which proceeds from the principle of Goodness, ati'ews flowers 
iipon the Earth, and enriches it with crops and fruits. Dur- 
ing the other six Dionths, the Sun seems to lose its fructifying 
power; the Earth casta off its embellishments; the long nights 
resume their full sway, and the Government of the World ia 
abandoned to the principle of evil: that is the main point of 
the enigma, or the sense of the symbolic egg, subordinate to 
twelve chiefs, six of which produce the good, and the other six 
evil. The forty-eight other Gods, which are equal in number 
to that of the constellations known to the Ancients, and which 
are grouped into two bands of twenty-four, each one under its 
leader, are the good and the bad Stars, the influence of which 
is combined with the Sun and the Planets, in order to regulate 
the destinies of mankind. Sirius, one of the most brilliant 
fixed Stai-s, is their chief. 

This subdivision of the action of the two principles into six 
periods each, is rendered allegorically under the millesimal 
espression in other places of the theology of the Magi; because 
they subordinate to eternity or to time without end, a period 
of twelve thousand years, which Ormuzd and Ahriman share 
amongst themaelves, and during i^hich each one of the two 
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principles, produces effects, which are analogous to its nature, 
and gives battle to the other, which end with the triumph of 
Ormuzd or of the principle of Good. This theory will be of 
service chiefly, in order to explain the first chapters of the 
Genesis, the triumph of Chi-iat, the fight of the Dragon with 
the Lamb, followed by the victory of the latter in the Apo- 
ciilypse. 

Having thns presented the great totality of Nature or of 
the Universe, that eternal and almighty cause, such as the 
Ancients have considered and distributed it in its great bodies, 
nothing more remains but to proceed with the explanation of 
their sacred fables in accordance with the basis, which we 
have laid down, in order to arrive at the results, which the 
new system shall bring about. This we intend to do in the 
'. pages. 
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CHAPTER V. 

iN EXPLANATION Of THE HEKACLEID OK OF TflE SAGliED 
POEM ON THE TWELVE MONTHS AND ON THE SUN, WOR- 
StllPrED UNDER THE NAME OF HERCULES, 

As BOOH aa man had attributed a sonl to tlie World, with 
life and intelligence to each of ita pacts, when he had placed 
Angels, Genii, Gods in every Element, in each Star and es- 
pecially in that beneficent luminary, which viviiiesentireNatvire, 
engenders the seasons and dispenaea to the Earth that active 
heat, which brings forth allthe blessings from its bosom and sets 
aside the evils, which the priuoiple of darkiieee pours into mat- 
ter, there remained only one step more to make, in order to put 
into action in sacred poems all the intelligences or spirits scat- 
tered over the "Universe, giviog them character and habits ana- 
logous to their nature, and creating as many personages, each 
of which played his part in those poetical fictions and religions 
songs, as if they had played them npon the brilliant stage of 
the World, Thence originated the poems on the Sun, which 
was described under the name of Hercnles, Bacchus, Osiris, 
Theseus, -Jason, &c., such as the Heracleid, the Dionysiacs, 
the Theseid, the Argon antics, .poems, of which some have 
reached us complete, others only in part. 

There is not one of the heroes of these various poems, who 
had not reference to the Sun, nor is there one of these songs, 
whicb was not a part of the songs on Nature, on the cycles, on 
the seasons and on the Ijuminary, which engenders them. 
Such is the nature of the poem on the twelve months, known 
by the name of songs on the twelve labors of Hercules or of 
the solstitial Sun, 
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"Whatever may have been the opinions about Hercules, he 
was surely not a petty Grecian Prince, renowned for his ro- 
mantic adTsntures, invested with all the charms of poetry, and 
sung from age to age by men, who had Hucceeded the heroic 
ages. It is the mighty luminary, which animates and. fructi- 
fies the Universe, the Divinity of which has been honored 
everywhere by the erection of temples and altars, and conse- 
crated in religious songs by all nations. From Meroe in 
Ethiopia, and Thebes in upper Egypt, to the British isles and 
to the snows of Scythia; from ancient Taprobane and Palibo- 
thra in the Indies to Cadiz and the shores of the Atlantic 
Ocean; from the forests of Germany, to the burning sands of 
Lybia, wherever the blessings of the Snn were experienced 
there the worship oi Hercules is found established; there are 
sung the glorious deeds of this invincible God, who showed 
himself to man only, in order to deliver him from bis evils, to 
purge the Earth of monsters and chiefly of tyrants, vpho may 
be classed amongst the greatest scourges, of which onr weak- 
ness has to stand in fear. Many centuries before the epoch, 
which is assigned to the son of Alcraena or to the supposed 
hero of Tirynthia, us the time, when they made him live, Egypt 
Phcenicia, which surely did not borrow their Gods from and 
Greece, had erected temples to the Sun, under the name of 
Hercules, and had carried its worship to the island of Thasus 
and to Cadiz, where they had also consecrated a temple to the 
Year and to the Month, which dividedit into twelveparte, or in 
other words, to the twelve labors, or twelve victories, which 
conducted Hercules to immortality. 

It is under the name of Hercules Astrochyton, or of the God 
clad in a mantle of Stars, that the poet Nonnua designates 
this San-God, worshipped by the Tyrians. The titles of the 
King of Fire, of Lord of the World and of the Planets — of 
nourisher of mankind, of the God, whose glowing orb, revol- 
ves eternally around the Eai'th, and who while followed in his 
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track by the Year, the daughter of Time aad mofclier of the 
twelve Months, tbraws along in regular succeaaion the seasons, 

which renew and reproduce themselves, are so many traits 

of the Sun, that we should. lecognize them, even if the poet 
had not given to his Hercules the name of Helios or the Sun. 
It is, aays he, the same Grod, which is worshipped by many 
nations under different names : as Belus, on the shores of the 
Euphrates, as Ammon in Lybia, as Apis at Memphis, as Sa- 
turn in Arabia, as Jupiter in Assyria, as Serapis in Egypt, as 
Helios at Babylon, as Apollo at Delphi, as jEsculapius 
throughout Greece, &o. Martianus Capella, in his magnificent 
hymn on the Sun, also the poet Ausonins and Macrobius con- 
firm this multiplicity of names, which were given by differout 
nations to this luminary. 

The Egyptians, says Plutarch thought that Hercules had 
his seat in the Sun, and that he traveled with it around the 
World. 

The author of the hymns, which are attributed to Orpheus, 
describes in the most precise laanner, the affinity or rather the 
identity of Hercules with the Sun. Indeed, he calls Hercules 
the God generator of Time, of which the forms change; the 
father of all things, and who destroys them all. He is l.he 
God, who brings back in regular succession Aurora and the 
black Night, and who from East to "West travels over 
his career of the twelve labors; a valiant Titan, a 
a strong, invincible and almighty God, who dispels sickness, 
and who delivers mankind from the evils, veith which it Je 
aiSicted." Can there be any mistake, when we recognize in 
thesetraits, under the name of Hercules, the Sun, that beneficent 
luminary, which vivifies Kature, and which engenders the 
Year, composed of the twelve months and expressed by the 
career of the twelve labors? The Phcenicians have conse- 
quently preserved the tradition, that Hercules was the Sun- 
God, and that his twelve labors represented the jouiTiey of this 
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lumiEacy through the twelve signs of the Zodiac. Forphyriue, 
born in Phcenicia, affirma that the name of Hercules was 
given there to the Sun, and that the fable of the twelve labors 
espresaed the transit of that himiuary through the twelve 
signs of the Zodiac. The acholiast of Heaiod t«lls us also, 
that the Zodiac, in which the Sun aceomplishea ita annual 
course, is the real career, which Herc7iles travels over in the 
fable of the twelve labors, and that by hia marriage with 
Hebe the Goddess of youth, after the achievement of his ca- 
reer, we must understand the year, which renews itself at 
the end of each revolution." 

It ia evident, that if Hercules is the Sun, as wo have shown 
by the above cited authorities, that the fable of the twelve la- 
bors is a solar fable, wliich can have reference only to the 
twelve months and to the twelve signs, of which the Sun 
travels over one in each month. This inference shall become 
a demonstration by the comparison, which we shall make of 
each of the labors with each one of the months, or with the 
signs and constellations, which mark the division of time in 
the Heavens, during each of the months of the annual revo- 
lution. 

Amongst the different epochs, at which formerly the year 
began, that of the summer solstice was one of the moat re- 
markable. It was on the return of the Sun to this point, that 
the Greeks fixed the celebration of their Olympic feasts, the 
establishment of which was attributed to Hercules: this was 
the origin of the most ancient eraof the Greelis. We shall there- 
fore fls the departure of the Sun Hercales there, in its annual 
route. The sign of the Lion, domicil of that Star, which fur- 
nishes it with its attributes, having formerly occupied that 
point, his first labor shall be his victory over the Lion; and it 
is indeed the one, which has been placed at the head of all 
the others. 
But before we shall compare mouth for mouth the series of 
12 
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the twelve labours with that of the Stars, which determine and 
mark the annual route of the Sun, it is well to obeerve, that 
the Ancients, in order to regulate their sacred and rural Ca- 
lendars, employed not only the signs ot the Zodiac, but more 
frequently also lennikable Stais placed outside of the Zodiac, 
and the vaiioub consteUiti ns whit.h by their rising and Set- 
ting indicited the plice ot the Sun in each. sign. The proof 
of this will he tound m the FoAte^ of Odd, in Columella, and 
chiefly in the Ancient Calendaia which we have published as a 
sequel to oui laigei woik It ismconfoimity, with this known 
fact, that we slidll dian the picture of the subjects of the 
twelve eon J, s compand with the Lonutellations, which presi- 
ded over the twelve nicnths in oidei to convince the reader, 
that the poem of the twelve labors is only a aacred calendar,' 
emhelliahed with all the charms, of which allegory and poetry 
made use of in tliese remote ages, in order to give soul and 
life to their fictions. 



FIRST MONTH. 

Passage of tbe San under the 
sign of the celestml Lion, called tbe m 
Lion ol Neiuea, fixed by the setting 
in the morning of the Inyerticatus, or 
the constellation of the celestial Her- 

SEOOND MOUTH. SECOND lAEOE. 

Tbe SnaeutarBtieaigaof tbeViv- Hercules slays tlie Lernean Hj- 
gin, marked by the total setting of dra, the heads of which grew again, 
the Releslial Hydra, called the Ler- whilst he is is oramped in liis luhor 
nean Hjdca, the head of which liaea by a craw fish or Cancer, 
again in the morning wilh the Can- 

THISD MONTH. 'lEIKD LABOR. 

Passage of the Sun at the com- AOentaurgiveshospilality to Her- 

mencement of autumn to the sigo of enlea; his fight willi the Centaurs fiir 

the Balance, fixed hy the rising of a cask of wine; victory of Ileroulea 
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the celestial Centaur, the same, ovevtbem; be alaye a f crrible wild 

whose hospitality Heronles enjojed. Boar, which devastatsd the fields of 

This oonatelUtion is repi eaetited in Erymantliia. 

the Heaiena, with a leather bottle. 

filled with wine, and a Thyrsus 

adorned with Tineleavea and grapes. 

image of the season's pcoduot Then 

rises \a the evening the celestial 

Bear, called by others the Bo.ir and 

the s.nlmitl of Erymaiitbiii. 

rOUETH HOHTE. FOUKTH [LABOE. 

TheSunentersthesigQoftheScoc- Triamph of HernuJes over a Hind 
pion. fixed by the setting of Casai- with golden horns and feet of brass, 
ope, a constellation, ■vhich was for- which Hercnlea took on the Sea 
merly re [ire acute cl by !i Hind. shore, where it was reposing. 

FIFTH MOSTH. FIT^'H LABOB. 

The Snn enters the siRa of the Heronles gives ehase near Stym- 
the Sagibtariua, coDBecrated to the phalia to theBirds of the Stymphit- 
Goddeas Diana, whose temple was at lian late, which are represented in 
Stymphalia, in which the Stjmpha- nnmber three in the medals of Perin- 
lian Birds were to be seen. This thaa. 
pasBBgeis flxedby the Ksing of three 
birds, the Valture, the Swan and the 
Eagle, pierced by the arrow ofller- 

Fasaageofthe Sun to the sign of Hercules cleans the Stables of 
the Goat or the Capricorn, the son Angias, the son of the Sun, or aooord- 
of Neptnne according to some, and ing to others the son of Neptune, 
grandson to the Sun, aooording to He makes the river Peneus run 
others. This passage ia mflrkecl by through it. 
the setting of the Kiver of the Aqna^ 
rina, which flows under the stable of 
the Capricorn, and the source of 
which is in the hands of Ariateiig, 
son of tlie river Poneus. 



The SvlK enters the sign of Water- Hercules andves at Elia. He waa 
man or Aquariua, and at theplaee in mounted on the horse Arion; he 
the Heavens, where the full Moon drags along wiih him the Ball of 
waafonndeverjyear, whichservedto Crefa, beloved by Pasiphae, which 
denote the epoch for the celebration afterwards ravaged the plains of 
of the Olympic games. This passage Marathon. He inatitutes the oele- 
wa^ marked by the Voltnre, placed bration of the Olympic &aine^, 
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in the Heavens alongside tlie con- where he is the iirst to eater the 
stellation called Promethaua, at the lists; he Idlla the /Vulture of Prome- 
aame time that the oelegtial Bnll thens. 
called, tlie Bull of Pariphae aud of ■ 
MaratlioE culmiuated in the meri- 
dian, at the setting of the Horse Avi- 
on or Pegasns. 

EIGHTH MONTH, EIGHTH LA.BOK. 

Passage of Che Sun to the sign of Hercules makes the cout[iieHt of 
Ihe Fishes, fixed bj therisiiigin the the Horses of Diomedss, tho sou of 
morning of the celestial Horse, the Cyrene. 
liead of which is bea,ring on Avisteus, 
or on the Aquttrjus theaonof Cjreoe. 

NIMH MlNXH \imh /AB 11 

The &un eiiteis the s!„n of the Hercules enibuks on board the 
Bam onseuated to Miii aud shijj Argo in order to mikethe oon- 
whicL IS also oibUed the Eam ot qneat of tlie ilam ot the Golden. 
thB Golden Fleece Thw pasibage Fleece he fights with maifM 
IS maiked by the namg of the ship women Uanghteis ot Mara, from 
Argo, by the setting ol Andromeda, whom he takes a magnificent gircUe 
or of the oeleslial Woman and of her and liberates a Maiden exposed to a 
Girdte;by that of the Whale; by the Whale or a Sea-monster, like tlie 
riiSing of Medusa, acd by the setting one to which. Andiomeda, the daugh- 
of theQneen Oassiope, ter of Cassiope was exposed. 

TENTH MONTH. TENTH LABOR. 

The Snn leaves the Earn of Phrix- Heroales after his voyage with the 
1.15 and enters the sign of the Bidl. Argonaats in order to conquei' the 
This transit'is markedby the settiug Bam, retnrus to Hesperia, to make 
dfOrion, who was in love with the At- theconquestof thaOxen of Geryun; 
lanHdes, or with the Pleiades; by that he sIbo kills a tyranical Prince, who 
of Bootes, the Diivei' of the Oxen of persecuted ihe Atlantidea, aud ai- 
loams; by that of the Biver Erida- rives in Italy at the house of Fau- 
nas; by the rising of the Atlcjicides uus at the rising of the Pleiades, 
and by that of the Goat, the wife of 
Faunus. 

ELEVENTH MONTH. bleve:ith IABOB. 

The Sun enters the sign of the Heroules oooquera a terrible Dog, 
Twins, which transit is indicated by the tail of which was a Serpent, and 
the setting of the Dog Prooyon; by thehead of which waa bristliug with 
the cosmical rising of the great Dog, serpents; ha defeats also Oygnus, or 
followed by the stretching out of the the Piince Swan, at the time in 
Hydra and by tie rising in the which the Dog-star scorches the 
evening of the oeleslial Swan, Earth, with its fire. 
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MOSTH. TWELFTH 1 



The Sun enters the sign of the Hercules travels in Hespeiia, in 
Cancer, wliioli correspopds with the order f« gather Golden Apples, 
last montli, indicated by tlia setting gaarded by a Dragon, which, in. onr 
of the Stream of the Waterman, and spheres, is near the pole, a,ocoraing 
of the Oenlaor, by the rising of the to others, in order to carry off sheep 
Shepherd and his Slieep, at the time with a Golden Fleece. He is pre- 
when the constellation of the Hercn- paring to make a saorifioe and pats 
les Ingenioulus is descending to- on a robe dyed in the blood of a 
wards thfi occidental regions, called Oeataar, whom he had slain at the 
Hesperia, followed by the Polar Dra- passage of a river. By this robe he 
gon, the gnardian of the Apples is consumed with fire; he dies and 
growing in the gaiden of the Hespe- ends thus his mortal career, iaor- 
rides; which Dragon he puts under dei'to resume his youth in Heaven 
his feet, as marked in the sphere, aad to enjoy there immortality, 
and which falls near him towards the 



This is the comparitive picture of the etrntos of the poem of 
the twelve labors and of the celeatial aspects during the twelve 
months of the annEal revolution, achieved by the Sun under 
the ^ame of the indefatigable Hercules. The reader may 
judge of the relation, which may exist between the poem and 
the calendar, and to observe up to what point they may agree. 
It is sufficient for us to say, that we have in no way introvert- 
ed the series of the twelve labors; that it is just so, as des- 
cribed by Diodorus of Sicily, With regard to tlio celestial 
pictures, any body may verify them with a sphere, by jiiakiug 
the colures of the solstices pass through the Lion and the 
Waterman, and those of the equinoses through the Bull and 
the Scorpion, which was then the position of the spheres at 
that epoch, when the Liou opened tlie solsfcicial year, about 
two thousand four hundred years before our era. 

Even if the Ancients had not told us, that Hercules was the 
Sun; even if the nniversaUty of its worship did not show 
plainly, that a petty Grecian Prince could never have had 
such an astonishing good luck in the religious World, and 
that such a high destiny did not belong to a mortal, but alone 
to that God, whose blessings arc felt over the whole Universe, 
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it would be aufficient fco understand thoroughly all the i-ela- 
tions of this douhle picture, in order to come with the great- 
est verisimilitude to the conclnsion, that the hero of the 
poem is the G-od, who measures the time, who conducts the 
yeai', who regulates the seasons and the months, and who dis- 
tribates the light, heat and life throughout Nature. When 
the adventures of a man or a prince are there looked for, it 
becomes a monstrous story, which never agrees with any 
chronology at all: bnt when we discover in it the Uod, who 
fecundates the Universe, then it becomes at once a grand and 
ingenious poem. All is motion, all is life there. The sols - 
ticial Sun is there represented vrith all the atti-ibutee of pow- 
er, which it has acquired at that epoch, and which contains iii 
him the depositary of the universal power of the "World; he 
is clothed with the slcin of the Lion and armed with the club. 
Boldly he strides onward in the career, which ■ he is by Na^ 
ture's eternal law obliged to travel. It is not the sign of the 
Lion through which he moves, but it is a terrible lion, that 
ravages the country which he has to fight; he attacks it, he 
struggles with and smothers it in his arms and he adorns him- 
self with the skin of the vanquished animal; then he goes 
on to accomplish a second victory. The celestial Hydra is 
the second monster, which is thrown as obstacle in the way of 
the hero. Poetry represents it as a serpent with a hundred 
heads, which ceaselessly grow out again, when cut off. Her- 
cules bums them with his mighty fires. The ravages caused 
by this frightful animal; the terror among the inhabitants of 
the country near the marshes, where the monster hves; the 
horrible hissing of its hundred heads; on the other hand, the 
air of perfect self-possession of the conqueror of the Lion of 
Nemea; his perplexity afterwards, when he sees the heads, 
which he had cut off, grow out again, all is painted in about 
the same colors, as the victory of this same h«ro over the 
monster Oacus is described by Yiigil. All the celestial an i- 
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mals, which are put on the stage in this poem, appear there 
in a charaeber, which is entirely outside the ordinary limits 
of Nature: the horses of Diomedes devour' men; the women 
rise above the timidity of their ses and are redoubtable 
heroines' in battle; the apples are of gold; the hind has feet 
ofbrasa; the dog Cerberus bristles with serpentsi eveiything, 
' even the ci'awiish is terrible there; because all is grand in Na- 
ture, alike as in the sacred symbols, which expreas its various 
powers. 

"We feel what expansion a poet was able to give to all these 
physical and astronomical ideas, to which others must have 
been associated, which were borrowed either from agriculture, 
geogi'apby, politics or morals, because all the particular ob- 
jects entered into the general system of the first poets — philoso- 
phers, who have praised the Gods in Songs, and who have in- 
ti'oduced man into the sanctuary of Nature, which seemed to 
have revealed them its secrets. How many episodic pieces of 
poetry must have been lost to ue, which were connected with 
the principal subject of each canto of the poem, and in which 
the allegorical and poetical genius- was free to soar, to dare 
and to imagine everything! Because to the omnipotence of 
the Gods nothing is impossible: to them alone belongs the 
pririlege to astonish mankind by the magical machinery of 
their power. What aglorious career was here opened to ge- 
nius by Nature, which placed before his eyes the most bril- 
liant pictures, in order to imitate them in their Songs, There 
was then really the golden age of Poetry, daughter of Heaven 
and of the Gods. Since those times of antiquity it has remain- 
ed much below that sublime elevation, which it had attained 
in its lofty soarings, when it was supported by aiU the forces, 
which genius may draw from the contemplation of the Uni- 
Terse, or of that great God, whose fii'st oracles and first 
priests were the poets. "What an immense field for oui- con- 
jectures on the antiquity of the World and its civilization is 
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here offered, wlioii wo reflect, tliat the position of the HeaTens, 
given by these poems, where the constellations act such a 
gi'and part, (\o not permit ns to bring those authors nearer 
to our era, tban two thousand five hundred years. Is it really 
over the rnins of a World, scarcely emerged from the waters 
of adelnge, that the arts of genius soared so high? 

There is still another inference to be drawn from this com- 
parative picture, which has demonstrated, that Hercules was 
not a mortal, who was raised to the rank of the Goda on ac- 
count of his courage and of the benefits, which he had conferred 
on mankind, nor that the events ofhis pretended life were his- 
torical facts, but that tbey were simply astronomical realities. 
That conclusion is, that the testimony of many centuries and 
of many nations in favor of the existence, as mortals, of the 
heroes of the different religions, whose memory is consecrated 
by worship, and by poems and legends, is not always a aura 
gaarantee of their historical reality. The example of Hercn- 
les puts this inference in its full evidence. Tlie Greeks very 
generally believed in the existence of Hercules as a Prince, 
who was born, and had li^ed and died amongst them, after 
having travelled all over the Universe. 

They gave him several wives and children, and made hjm 
the head of a family of Heraclides, or of Princes, who pretend- 
ed to have descended from Hercules, the same as the Incas 
of Peru aaid, that tbey were the descendants of the Sun. 
Evidences of the existence of Hercules were shown every- 
where! even in his foot-prints, which betrayed his colossean 
size. A description of his form had been preserved, the same 
as the Christiana have of the holy face of their God Sun, 
Christ. He was lean, muscular, tawny; he had an aquiline nose, 
curled hair and was of robust health. 

In Italy, Greece and in vai'ioua othe^ places on the Earth, 
there were shown cities, which he had founded, canals which he 
had dug, roclcs, which he had rent asunder, columns which he 
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had erected, stones, which Jupiter had thrown from Heaven, in 
order to supply his deficient missiles in his fl,:iht flfjamsfc the 
Ligurians. Temples, statues, altars, leasts, sulemn gime^, 
hjmns, eaered traditions, scattered oiei differLnt countries, 
reminded the Greeks of the sublime deeds of the hero of 
Tirynthia, of the renowned 3on of Jupitei and Alcmena, and 
also of the blessings, which he had bestowed on the "Universe 
in general, and on the Greeks in pai'ticulai-; yet, notwithstand- 
ing all this, we have just seen, that' the gi-eat Hercules, the 
hero of the twelve labors, the very same to whom the Greets 
attribute.l so many marvelous deeds, whom they honored un- 
der the forms of a hero, clothed with a lion's skin iiud armed 
with a club, is the great God of all nations; that strong and 
fecundating Sun, which engenders the Seasons and measures 
time in the annual circle of the zodiac, divided into twelve 
sections, which designate and to which are united the various 
animals, repreaeiiting the constellations, the only monaters, 
which the hero of the poem had fought. 

What matter for reflection ought it be for those, who are 
drawing a great aigument from the evidence of one or several 
nations, and of sev&ial centuries, in order to estabheh a his- 
torical fact, chiefly in matter of religion, where the very first 
duty is to believe without examination. The philosophy of a 
single individual in this case is better than the opinion of 
many thousands of men, and of many centuries of credulity. 
Those reflections will find their application in the solar fable, 
invented on the chief of the twelve apostles, or in other words 
on the hero of the legend of the Christians, and eighteen 
centuries of imposture and ignorance will not destroy the 
striking likeness, which this fable has with the other sacred 
romances, which have been made on the Sun, called by Plato 
the only son of God. The imiveraal benefactor of the World — 
when he quitted the skin of the solstitial Lion, in order to 
take that of the equinoctial Lamb of Spring — shall not escape 
13 
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s under tliis new disguise, and the Lion of the 
tribe of Judali shall still be the Sun, which has its domicile in 
the sign of the celestial Lion and its exaltation in that of the 
Lamb or the vernal Earn. But let us not anticipate the time, 
when the Christians will be obliged to recognize their God in 
that luminary, which regenerates Nature each year at the time, 
when they celebrate their Easter. Let us proceed on to the 
sacred fictions invented on the Moon. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

m EXPLANATION OP THE TRAVELS OF ISIS OR THE MOON, 
WOESHIPPED IN EGYPT UNDER THAT NAME. 

The ancient Egyptians associated the Holiu in the univers- 
al administration of the World, with the Sun, and it is the for- 
mer, which plays the pact of Isis m the aaued f^ble known by 
the title of the history of Osiris and Isis We are imfoimed 
by Diodorue of Sicily, that the fiist mhabitantg of Egypt, 
while admiring the spectacle of the Heavens and the wondei- 
ful order of the World, thought to peroeive in Heaven two 
principal and eternal causes, oi two giand Dmmties, and one 
of them tliey called Osiris or the Sun, and the otliei Isis oi 
the Moon. The denomination of lais, which wasi given to the 
Moon, is confirmed by Porphiiins and by othei authois 
from which we draw a necessaiy mfeience, which is that the 
career of lais is merely the CAieei of the Moon, and as the 
fields of Olympus are the scene of hei tiaveH in her monthly 
revolution, it is there, that we shj,U place the scenes of her ad- 
ventures, and over whicli we shall make her fperform her 
journey. This conclusion is justified by the passage in Chaare- 
mon, whom we have cited before, in which this learned Egyp- 
tian tells us, that the Egyptians explained the fable of Oeiris 
and Isis, aa well as the sacred fables, by tlie celestial signs, by 
the phases of the Moon, by the increase and diminution of its 
light, by the divisions of the time and of Heaven into two 
parts, by the paranatellons or the rising and setting of the 
Stars in aspect with the signs. In conformity with this principle 
we have explained the poem of the twelve labors; the same prin- 
ciples we shall follow in the explanation of the legend of Isis, of 
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which we shall also offer the comparative picture with those, 
which the Heavens present from the time when the Sun has 
quitted our hemisphersj and left to the Moon, then foil, the 
reign of the long nights, until the time when it repasses to onr 
climes. 

Let us therefore take up Isis at the epoch of the death of 
her husband, and let us follow her steps from the time she ia 
deprived of, until that, when she is again restored to him on 
his return from the infernal regions, or in order to speak 
without metaphor, from the time, when the Sun has passed in 
the austrjl or lower regions of the World, until he repasses 
as conqueror in the boreal regions or to the upper hemisphere. 

PKitarch supposes, that after his return from his travels to 
Egypt, Osiris was invited by TypLon, his brother and rival, to 
a banquet. He was put to death by the latter and his body 
thrown into the Nile. The Sun, says, Plutarch, occupied 
then the sign of the Scorpion, and the Moon was full; the lat- 
ter was therefore in the sign opposite to the Scorpion,' in 
other words in the Bull, which lent its forms to the equinoc- 
tial vernal Sun, or to Osiris; because at that remote period, 
the Bull was the sign, which corresponded to the equinox of 
Spring. As soon as Isis had information ot the death of the 
unfortunate Osiris, which all the ancients said to be the same 
God as the Sun, and was advised, that the G-enius of dark- 
ness had shut him up in a eofln, she went in search of 
his body. Uncei'tain about the route she bad to take, uneasy, 
excited, her heart rent with grief, dressed in mourning, she in- 
teiTogates all those she meets with. She is informed by chil- 
dren, that the coffin, containing, the body of her husband, had 
been carried by the flood down to the Sea, and thence to By- 
blos, where it stopped, that it rested quietly on a plant, which 
all at once had budded and put forth a splendid seem. The 
coffin was so completely enveloped by it, that it seemed to 
form only one ahd the same body. The King of the country, 
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aatoniahed at the beauty of tlic true, had it cut down and 
made out of it a column for his palace, without perceiving the 
coffin, which had united and incorporated itself with the 
trunk. Ids, informed by Fame, and impelled as it were by 
divine instinct, arrives at Bybloa. Bathed in tears, she sits 
down near a fountain, where she remains with a heavy heart, 
without speaking to anybody, vmtil she sees the women of the 
queen arrive. She salutes them respectfal'y and dresses their 
hair, so as tp emit with their bodies the fragrance of an exqui- 
site perfume. The Queen, having been informed by these 
woui'-n, of what had happened, and smelling the delightful 
fragrance of Ambrosia, desired to see the stranger. She in- 
vites Isis to her palace, and to become one of her attendants; 
she makes her the nurse of her son. Isis, instead of the nip- 
ple of lier breast puts her finger into the mouth of this child, 
and during the night bums all the mortal pai-ts of his body. 
At the same time she metamorphoses herself m a swallow; 
she flutters around the e<ilumn, and fills the air with her 
plaintiff cries, until the Queen, who had observed her, sliriokg 
with horror at the sight of her son in flames. This scream 
breaks the charm, which would have given immortality to the 
infant. The Goddess then made herself known and request- 
ed, that the precious column should be given up to her. She 
took easily from it the body of her husband, by disengaging 
the coffin from the wood which covered it; she veiled it with 
a light tissue, which she perfumed with essences; afterwards 
she restored to the King and to the Queen this envelope of 
foreign wood, which was deposited in the temple of Isis at 
Byblos. The Goddess then approached the coffin, bathing it 
with her tears, and uttered such a terrific scream, that the 
youngest eon of the King died of terror. Isis took the oldest 
one with her and embarked onboard of a vessel, taking with her 
the precious coffin; but towards morning a somewhat sti-ong 
wind having risen on the river Phfedrvm, it made her stop 
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sucldenly. She retire aaide, and eupposing herself alone, she 
opens the coffin, and pressing her lips on those of her husband, 
she kisses and bedews him with her tears. The young Prince, 
whom she had brought along with her, approached her steal- 
thily from behind with as little noise as possible, and spied her 
movements. The Goddess perceived it and turning around 
suddenly, she gives him such a terrible look, that he dies 
of terror. She embarks again and returns to Egypt near her 
son Orua, who wa,s brought up at Butos, and she deposits the 
corpse in a retired place. Typhon, having gone hunting at 
night, discovers the coffin and having recognized the corpse, 
he cuts it into fourteen pieces, which he throws about in all 
directions. The Goddess having seen it, goes to collect these 
scattered pieces; she buries each one in the place where she 
had found it. However, of all the parts of the body of Osiris, 
the only one, which she could not find, was that ot generation. 
In place of it she substitutes the FlialluB, which was its image 
and which was consecrated in the mysteries. 

Some time afterwards, Osiris returned from the infernal re- 
gions to the rescue of his son Orus, and placed him in a con- 
dition to revenge him. He mounted him, some say on horse, 
others on a wolf. Typhon was vanquished: Isis lets him es- 
cape. Orus felt indignant on that account, and took from 
his mother her diadem; but Mercurius gave her in its place a 
helmet in the shape of a Bull's head. 

This is a summary of the Egyptian legend of Isis, which 
has come down to us only in a mutillated form, and which 
must have been part of & sacred poem on Osiris, Isis and Ty- 
phon their enemy. Notwithstanding the immense gaps, 
which arc found in this allegorical story, there will be no difi- 
cultj for us in recognizing a perfect correspondence between 
the principal traits, which remain of this ancient sacred fable, 
and the appearance, which the Heavens offer at various epochs 
of the movement of the two great luminaries, which regulate 
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the course of- the seasons, the periodical coarse of vegetation 
and time, and the aucoeaaion of the days and nighta. We 
shall now, as in the poem on Hercules, proceed to reconcile 
by comparison those different pictures presented by the Fable, 
with the aspects offered by Heaven. We shall fix their num- 
ber at twelve. 

COMPARATIVE PXCTURES. 

FIEST CELESTIAL ASPECT. FIRST PICTURE OF THE 

LEGEND. 

TLeSooTpionbeingtbeaign.whieti Oaitia is put to death by his rival 
the Snn oficiipiea at the time of the Typhon, the Genius iuimical to 
death of Osiria, has for paranatel- lighL This eTent taltes place under 
lona, or Stars whioh rise and set in the Scorpion. Tjphon associates to 
aspect vittl it, tlie Serpents, whioli his oonapiraoy a Queen of Ethiopia, 
fm-nish to Typhon his attribntes. whieli,asPlntarchsaya, denotesvio- 
To this celestial poaition cocrea- lent winds, 
ponda, by her setting, Cossiope, 
Queen of Ethiopia, whicliaDuounces 
impetuous winds in Autumn. 

SECOND CELESTIAL ASPECT. SECOND PICTURE OP THE 
LEGEND. 

The Sun unites then with the Osiria descends fo the tomb or to 
Serpentariits, who, according to ail the infernal regions. Acoording to 
authors, is the same as .aisculapina, Plutarch he becomes then Serapis, 
who lends hia form to that luminary which is tie wume God as Pluto or 
in ilH passage to the inferior signs, ^sculapius. 
where he becomes Sempis and Pluto. 

IHIED CELESTIAL ASraCT, THIRD PICTURE OF THE 
LEGEND. 

At the time, when the Sun de- On the same day Isis mourns the 

scends to the iufarior signs, where it death of her .hunband, and in the 

corresponds with the seventeenth lugubrious ceremony, which repre- 

degvee of the Scorpion, which is tlie sented that tragic event erery year, 

epoch at which they flsed the death a gilded ox was led about in proces- 

of Osiris;.the Moon is then full in sion, covered with a black crape and 

the celestial Bull. This is the sign, they said, that this ox was the im- 

in which the latter joins (he Sun of age of Osiris, in other words Apis, 

Spring, when the Earth receives its the symbol of the celestial Bull, ac- 

feoundity from Heaven, and when cording to Lncian. The mourning of 

Day resumes its sway over the long Naturewastherebyespressed, which 

Nighta, The Bull, being opposite to was deprived by the retreat of the 

the place of the Snn, enters into the Sun of its ornaments, also of the 
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cone of shadow, whiob the Earth beauty of Day, going to yield its 
projects, aDd which forma the eight, place to the God of Darkness or the 
with whioli the Ball rises and sets, long mglits. Plutarch adds, that 
covering it with its veil during the people lamented ihe letreat of the 
whole of its sojourn above the hori- water of the Nile and the loss 
zou. of all the blessings of Spring and 



POUETH CELESTIAL ASPECT. 

Henoeforth it is the M li h 

ahaJl regulate the order f N t 
Every month, her full in 1 1 

disk represents in eajih of tb p 
rior signs an image of the S whi h 
she does not find there y m 
and the place of which sh p 

during night, but' witho t j 
ing either the light, or th 1 on 1 
ting h t f th f m 



Q the hi t n 



th f A 



th 



sign, n wh h t th q^uin i 
Spring O n h d pi 1 th 
of hi f d ty a 81 v;h h 
oonso t 1 1 th E 1h h 1 th 
Sun p es th M I g 

which n t d t th 1 m nt 

ofWate 

FIFTH CELESTIAL ASPECT 

The Bull, where the cone of the 
shadow of the Earth falls d s bed 
under the emblem of a ( n 1 ns 
coffin, and oocupied by th full 
Moon, had beneath it th f 

on, called the Nile, anl b 
Perseus, the God of Ohemmis, also 
the eonstellation of the Dilver, 
besting the Goat and its Kids. This 
Gloat is called the wife of Pan, and 
it furnished to that God its attri- 

SIXTH CELESTLiL ASPECT. 



The nest full Moon arrives in the 
sign of the Twins, where two <M1~ 



FOUKTn PICTURE OE THE 

LE{ END 

O fh li t d y f II g th 

d th th L^ypt w t t tk 

h d -mg th ght. Th 
th -i m 1 w th arth d te n 
m fthM whhthy 

\ d laim g th t th y b d 
f d Th d th t tb 

Eah dWt tfwhhthy 

h d m d th t m p tel 

h w D to dl IE 

th b d th 61 U 

13 1 1 tl m 1 h to h t 

f h El m h h 1 d 1 

th gna, which these two lumina- 
tboa oecupied, 



FIFTH PICTURE OF THE 

LEGEND. 
The coffin, which encloses Osiris, 
s th own into the Nile. The Pans 
and Satyrs, inhabitiDg the environs 
of Chemmis, were the first who 
n t d this death; they apnoanced 
t h> their laineutations, and they 
spread gi'ief and terror everywhere. 



SIXTH PICTURE OF THE 

LEGEND. 

Isis, having been informed of th 

death of her husband, travels ij 
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dren ace rcpreaentod, ■whieli preaido seacoh of the coffin, which effleloses 
over the oracles of Didymo, one of Ms remaina. At first she meets 
which is called Apollo the God of children, who htid &aen the coffin; 
Divination. slie intoTrogates them and ohtaine 

Homa information, the hestons on 
them tke gift of Divination. 

SEVENTH CELESTIAL ASPECT. SEVENTH PICTURE OF THE 
LEGEND. , 

The fnll Moon which follows Isis is informed, that Oaiiia 
takes plaoe in the aign of the through mistiike had slept with Ilia 
Cancer, which is the domicil of that sister. The proof of it she finds in 
planet. The oonstellationa, which a crown, which he had left with 
are in aspect with this sign, and her. A child was born of it, and 
which are setting when it rises, are with the aid of her dogs is in search 
the crown of Ariadne, that Princess, of it ; she finds if, brings it up and 
with, whom Bacchus, the Egyptian adopts it; this is Annbis her faithful 
Osiris, had slept; the Dog Proeyon, guardian, 
and the great Dog, of which one star 
is called the Star of Isis. The great 
Dog itself was worshippped in Egppt 
under the name of Aoubia. 
EIGHTH CELESTIAL ASPECT. EIGHTH PICTURE OE THE 
LEGEND. 

In the following month the Moon Isis travels to Eyhlos, and sta- 
is full in the sign of the Lion, which tions herself near a fountain, where 
is the domioil of the Sun or of Ado she is met by the women of the 
nis a God worshipped at Byblos Kmg s Court. The Queen and the 
The Stars in aspect with this sign King desire to see her, she is intro- 
are the Eii\ei ofthe Anuaiius and ducedat theCourt, and theypropoao 
Oepheus hang of Ethiopia called to hnr the, office of nurse of the 
BegnluB oi simply the King In King s son. Isis accepts the place. 
histlBin iTses Cu snpe his wife and 
Queen Ethiopia, Andromeda her 
daughter and Perseus her son-iu- 

NINTH CELESTIAL ASPECT. NINTH PICTTJltE UE THE 

LEGEND. 

j!he sucoeediiig Moon is full in Isis having become a nurse, suck' 

the sign of the Virgin, otilled also lew tha child during the night; she 

Isis by Eratosthenes. They painted burns;all the mortal nature of his 

it as a Woman suckliug an infant, body, andsheisaftef tliismetouioc- 

In aspect with this sign we lind the phosed into a Swallow. She is soon 

Mast-head of the celestial Vessel and flying away and to plnoe hereelf near 

thi) Eish with a Swtillow'ii hoiid. a large oolnma, which hiid been 

suddenly formed out of a very small 

stallc, to which tlie coffin held, 

which uont«iued the reuiaius of her 
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TENTH CELESTIAl ASPECT. TENTH PICTURE OP THE 

LEGEND. 
When the Moon leaves the sign of Ms, having found the coffin, which 
the Virgin, there are placed over the contaias the corpse of lier hnsband, 
divisions, wbioh separate that sign leaves Byblosisheemhaiks onboard 
from thRl of the Balance where she of n Vessel with the eldest son of 
is to become fnll — tlie V<?ssel and the Kiof;. and tates the route to- 
Bootes, who. itis said, had hronght wards Boutos, where the foster- 
npOrns. The son or the eim-io-law father of Otus was. In>tii6 mocn- 
of the King of Ethiopia, Perseus, ing she dries up a river, fium which 
also the river Orion are setting, a too strong wind had lisen. She 
The other Stars in aspect with the deposes 'the pceoions coffin apart; 
Ertlanoe and which are risiag in sue- but it is discovered by Tj'phon, who 
cession, are the Boar of Erymanthis had gone hunting at the light of the 
or the celestial Bear, called the Dog fall Moon and was in pursuit of a 
of Typhon; the polar Drsgon, the hog or a wild boar. He recognizes 
iamons Python , which furnishes to the corpse of his rival and cuts him 
Typhon hia attrihntea. Hero we have in as many pieces, as days had 
the train, with which the full Moon elapsed since this full Moon until 
of the Balance, or the last of the su- the new one. This circumstance, 
perior signs, is surrounded: she is says Plutarch, malies allusion to the 
preceding the Heomenia (new successive diminwlion of the Lunar 
moon) of Spring, which takes place light duringt the foi-tnight, which 
in the BqI!, in which the Sun or follows the full Moon. 
Osiris shall unite again with the 

Moon, or with Isis his spouse. 

ELEVENTH CELESTIAL ASPECT. ELEVENTH PICTUBE OP THE 
LEGEND. 
Tiie Moon arrives at th^ Bull at Isis gathers the fourteen pieoesof 
the end of a foitnight an! unites hpi husband's Corpse; she gives 
with the Sun Ihe lire of which she theni burial, and oouseorates the 
will collect on her disk duiing the Philliis, which was carried about in 
nu-it fottmghc She fiodf, heiselt piocession on the occasion of the 
then in conjunction with it every Spring festivities, liuown by the 
month m the superior part uf the name of Taamjhes. This bappen- 
si^ns or in othei words in the ed at that epoch, when they oele- 
hemispheiB where the Snn sa the hrated the entity of Osiris in the 
conqueroi of Diilineaa anl of Win Moon. Osiiis then had come back 
ter leatoies Light Ordei and Hai Irom hell- to the rescue of his son 
mony She bonotvs of the S u the Orus and of his wife Isis, with 
powei', which sJiaU destroy the whom he united his forces gainst 
germs of Evil, which Typhon, dm-- Tjphon the chief of Darkness: the 
ing the absence of Osiris, or during form under which he appears, ia ac- 
Winter, has introduced into thebo- cording to some the Wolf, and ae- 
real region of the Earth. This pas- cording to otliers the Horse. 
Bilge of the Sun in the Bull, when 
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it returns from tlie infeniftl regions 
or fiom the inferior bemiaphere, is 
miirked by the rising in the evening of 
the Horse, of the Centaur sind of the 
Wolf, and hy the setting of Ori- 
on, called the Star of Onis. The 
lalter la fovind ilnrmg ill the eotise- 
ontive da^s, anited with the Snn of 
Spring in its tnumph over Dai'k- 
iieasand o\ei Typhon, the origiii»- 
tor of it 

TWELPTH ( ELEsrm ^•,11,1' 1 TWELPTH PICTURE OF THE 
IPGEND, 
The eonmouliul year ends al the Ibis lixd overtalten the terrible 
time, when tixa bnn md the M)on Tjphon dnrmg the absaiice of her 
find themselves lennited a^iin with hashand when she deposed the 
Orion oi with the Star Oios aeon cofiin in the place, wliere her eoe- 
etellation, which IS plftted under the my was. Having finally found 
Bull, and which nuitea with tlie again OeiiiH at the time, when he 
Neomenia of Spring. The new prepared for the fight with Tjphon, 
Moon renews herself in the sign of siie was deprived by her son of her 

he B U nd fte a few a li an ' nt diadem; however, she re- 

Bppsar nd h -m h C es through Mercury a helmet 

nmhu u nh h shape of a Bnll's head. Ocus, 

T u th d m M n nd the form and in the attitude 

n, ani d h h S n h n orrible warrior, suoh as Orion 

peisthbpnh li he Star of Orus is represented, 

mhdhnghb hn fights and deleats his enemy, 

tsoftoh m n On n wh h d Ited h' father nndor 

hh llD p gtad h rmfthphD agon or the 

ati n and h d E a j m i P th n I thus in Ovid, 

degieea destioyeJ. This is the pio- that Ap li d f t the same Py- 
ture, which the poet Noiyias gives thon, t th t m wh n Jo, who be- 
ds of Typhon after being vanquish- came I ft w 1 eoeivea the 
ed at last at the end of Winter, favors f Jupl wh piaoes her 
when tlie Sun arrives at the sign of afterwards m the f-ign of the ce- 
the Bull, and Orion asoeuda to lestial Bull. All these fables cohere 

Haaven with, it; for those are together, and have the same object. 

his expressions. 

o complete, which hsia so many points of 
a the pictures of this allegory and those of 
Heaven, ■which is connected from begining to end, mutilated as 
this legend or sacred hiatory may seem to be, leaves no donbt, 
that the priest-astronomer, who composed it, had merely de- 
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scribed the coiu'se of the Moon in the Hoavens, under the title 
of the Ciweer of Isis, especially wliOE we know, that lais is the 
name, which was given to the Moon in Egypt. Indeed, it 
would be necessary to assert, that Isis was not the Moon, which 
cannot be said; or to pretend, that Isis being the Moon, the 
career of Isis was not that of the Moon, which would imply a 
contradiction; or finally to follow somewhere else than in 
Heaven and amongst the constellations, the course of that lu- 
minary. In -our explanation we have only made use of the 
method, which is shown to ua by Ohseremon, in order to un- 
riddle the sacred fables, and particularly that of Osiris and 
Isis, which he says refers to the increase and decrease of the 
light of the Moon, in the superior and inferior hemisphere, and 
to the stare in aspect with the signs, otherwise called parajiate^- 
lons. "We have merely followed the route traced by the sages 
of Egypt, in our explanations. Now hsn we have an ancient 
Queen of Egypt, and an aueieiit King, wliose fictitious ad- 
ventures have been described in the form of history, and who 
nevertheless, like the Hercules of the Greeks, are mere physi- 
cal beings and the two principal agents of Nature. From these 
examples we may judge of the allegorical character of anticLuity 
and how much we ought to be on our guard against tradi- 
tions, which place physical beings in the number of' historical 
beings. 

It is important, not to lose sight of ttie fact, that in aoicient 
times they wrote the history of Heaven and chiefly that of the 
Sun, under the form of a history of men, and that the people al- 
most everywhere accepted it for history and its hero for a real 
man. It was so "much easier to accredit this error, in as much 
as the priests in general did all they could, to make the people 
believe, that the Gods, which it worshipped, had been mortals, 
and had been Princes, Legislators or virtuous men, who had 
well desei'ved of mankind, be it, that by doing so, they wanted 
to give lessons to the rulers of the people, instructing them. 
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that, they coiild aspire to the same glory only by imitating the 
ancient leaders of society; or that their object was, to en- 
courage the people to be virtuous, by persuading them, that 
in ancient times the scepter was the price of services rendered 
to the counti'y, and not the patrimony of some families. 
Tombs of the G-ods were shown, as if they had really existed; 
they celebrated feasts, the object of which seemed to be to re- 
new every year the mourning, occasioned by their loss. Such 
was the tomb of Osiris, hidden under those enormous masses, 
known by the name of Pyramids, erected by the Egyptions in 
honor of that luminary, which distributes the light. One of 
them has its four faces regarding the four cardinal points of 
the World. Each one of these faces has one hundred and ten 
fathoms at the base, and the four together form as many later- 
al triangles. The perpendicular height is seventy-seven fath- 
oms, according to the measurement of (jAaze^fes of the Academy 
of Sciences. From the dimensions and from the latitude under 
which this pyramid had been constructed, it followed, that a 
fortnight before the equinox of spring, which is the exact 
epoch, at which the Persians celebrated the renewal of Nature, 
it had to cease to throw shadow at noon, and that it 
continued so, until a fortnight after the equinox of autumn. 
Therefore the day, when the Sun found itself in the parallel or 
in the circle of austral declension, corresponds to five degrees 
and fifteen minutes; this happened twice a year, once before the 
equinox of spring and the other after that of autumn. This 
luminary made its appearance exactly at noon, over the sum- 
mit of the pyramid. Then its majestic disk seemed some in- 
stants as if placed over this immense pedestal and as if repo- 
sing there, while its worshippers with bended knees at its foot, 
and prolonging their sight along the inclined plan of the boreal 
face of the pyramid, contemplated the great Osiris, either de- 
scending into the shades of the tomb, or ascending out of it 
triumphantly. The same thing may be said of the full Moon 
of the equinoxes, when it happened in those latitudes. 
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It shoxild seem as if tbe Egyptians, always grand in their 
conceptions, bad executed the boldest project ever im^ined: 
that of giving a pedestal to the Sun and the Moon, or to Osi- 
ris and Isis, at noon for the former and at midnight for the 
latter, when they arrived in that part of the Heaven, near 
which the lire passes, which separates the boreal from the 
austral hemisphere, the reign of Goodnesa from thut of Evil, 
that of Light from that of Darkness. They wanted the shadow 
to disappear at noon from all the faces of the pyramid, during 
all the time, that the Bun would remain in the luminous 
hemisphere, and that the boreal face should be covered with 
shadow, when niglit should begin to resume its sway in our 
hemisphere, in other words, at the time when Osiris would 
descend to the tomb and to the infernal regions. The tomb 
of Osiris was covered with shadow for nearly sis months; af- 
terwards Sight invested it entirely at noon, as soon as Osiris 
on hia return from Hell, resumed his reign by passing into the 
luminous hemisphere. Then he ws^ restored to Isis and to 
the God of Spring Orua, who had finally conquered the Oenius 
of Darkness and of "Winter. .What a sublime idea ! In the 
centre of tbe pyramid there is a little vault, said to be 
the tomb of an ancient King. This King is the hus- 
band of Isis the famous Osirie, that beneficient King 
whom the people believed to have reigned in ancient 
times over Egypt, while the priests and the philosophers 
saw in it the mighty Luminary, the ruler of the World, 
which enriches it with its blessings. Indeed, would the peo- 
ple have gone to these great expenses, if this mausoleum 
should not have been in repute, to preserve the precious re- 
mains of Osiris, which his wife had gathered, and which they 
said, she had entrusted to the priests, in order to have them 
interred at the same time, when they should decree him divine 
honors? Can it be supposed, that its object might have been 
a different^ne, with a people, which spared no expense, in or- 
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der to invest worship with pomp and magnilicencs, and wliose 
greatest luxury -was religious splendour? Thus the Babyloni- 
ans, who worshipped the Sun under the name of Belus, built 
him also a tomb, hidden under an immense pyramid; because, 
as soon as the mighty Luminary, wbich animates Nature, had 
been personified, and in the sacred fictions was made to be 
born, to die and to resuscitate, the imitative worship, which 
endeavored to describe its adventures, placed tombs alongside 
its temples. Thus was shown that of Jupiter at Crete, that of 
the Sun Ckriat in Palestine, of Mithras in Persia; of Hercules 
at Cadiz, those of the Charioteer, of the celestial Eeai', of Me- 
dusa, of the Pleiades in Greece. All these various tombs 
prove absolutely nothing in favor of the historic existence of 
these imaginary personages, to whom the mystical spirit of 
the Anoieiita had dedioated them. The place, where Hercules 
was consumed by the fiames was also shown, and yet we have 
demonstrated, that Herculs was nothing else but the Sun per- 
sooiSed in the sacred allegories; the same, as we have shown, 
that the adventures of the Queen Isis had reference to the 
Moon, which was praised in songs by its worshippers. There 
are still other examples of the allegorical genius of the -Ancients 
which we shall furnish, in which the Sun is personified and 
praised in songs under the name of a beneflcient hero. Snch 
is the famous Bacchus of the Greeks, or the Egyptian Oairis. 
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CHAPTER VIT. 

AN EXPLAPATION OP THE DIONYSIACS, OE TBE POEM OP 
NONNDS ON THE SUK, WOBSHIPPED UNDER THE NAME 
OF BACCHUS. 

In our esplanaiioDs of the labors of Herculua, we mainly 
considered the Sun as the mighty luminary, the depositai-y of 
the whole force of Nature, which engenders and rae^ures 
time by its course in the Heavens, which, while departing fi-om 
the summer solstice or from the most elevated point in its 
route, travels over its carreer of the twelve eigna, in which the' 
celestial bodies circulate, and with them, the various periods 
or revolutions of the Stars. Under its name of Osiris or Bac- 
chus we shall review the beneficent luminary, which by its 
gentle heat in spring calls everything to reproduction, which 
regulates the growth of plants and of trees, which ripens the 
fraits and pours in all the germs that active sap, which is the 
soul of vegetation; because that is the trqe character of the 
Egyptian Osiris and the Gb-ecian Bacchus. It is especially in 
spring, when that generating humidity is developed and cir- 
culates in all nascent productions; and it is the Sun, which by 
its heat, impels the movement and gives Fecundity to it. 

Two points are actually distinguished in Heaven, which 
limit the duration of the creative action of the Sun, and these 
two points are those, where night and day are of equal length. 
All the great work of vegetation in a large portion of the 
northern climes seems to be included between those two limits, 
and its progressive march is found to be in harmony with that 
of hght and heat. Scarcely has the Sun in its annual route 
attained one of these points, when an active and fecundating 
force seema to emanate from its rays, and to impel life and 
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moTement into all sublunary bodies, whicb it brings to light 
by a new organization. It is then, when the resurrection of 
the great God takes place, and with his o^vn, that of entire Na- 
ture, is soon as it t.rriTea at thp opposite point this virtue 
seems to aliudonitand Natnio to fee! ito dechne This is 
Atys, whLse mutilation IS deploied byCoybele this is Adonis 
wounded m hig eexuil oigins the loss of which causes the 
regret of Venus this is Osirib j ut to death bi Tjphon, and 
whose oiging of geneiiti n iistiessed Isis it. ui iLle to find. 
What spectacle in leed could be moie afflK,iing than that of 
Earth, when through the absence of the Sun it is divested of 
its ornMnents of its green of its leaves and that we behold 
merely the remains of witheie I plants i ahealy m decom- 
position, oi atiipped trunks of tiees, of fields full of weeds and 
without culturej or covered with snow, of overflown rivers, or 
chained in their beds by a oi'ust of ice, or of furious storms, 
carrying destruction, on land, on water and in the air, and in 
every pai-t of this sublumary "World! What has become of 
that genial temperature, which the Earth enjoyed in spring and 
in summer, of that harmony of the Elements, in accord with 
that of the Heavens? Of that wealth, of that beauty of our 
fields covered with rich crops and fruits, or enameled with 
flowers, whose fragrance perfumed the air and the various 
colors of which presented such a charming spectacle ?- All has 
disappeared, and happiness has forsahen man with the God, 
who by his presence beautified our climes; through his retire- 
ment the Earth has been clothed in mourning and his return 
alone can save it from that state. He was thei-efore the crea- 
tor of all those blessings, because with him they also gUde 
away; he was the soul of vegetation, because it languishes and 
is arrested as soon as he quits us. What shall be the term of 
his flight and of his descent from the Heavens, from which 
Apollo, like him, exiled himself? Is he going to pluuge Na- 
ture again into the eternal darkness of Oliaos, from which his 
15 
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presence had drawn it ? Such were the perplexities of those 
ancient nations, who feared, when they saw the Sun retiring 
from their chmats, that one day it would really abandon them 
entirely; hence those feasts of hope, which they celebrated at 
the winter-solstice, when man saw this luminary atop in its 
retrograte march, and take the back track, in order to return 
again towards them. But if men were so accessible to the 
hope of a near return, wnat must have been the joy, which they 
experienced, when the Sun, already risen again towards the 
midst of Heaven, had chased darkness before it, which en- 
croached on Day, and had usurped a part of its empire! The 
equilibium of day and night was at once reestablished and 
with it the order of Nature, A new order of things, as beauti- 
ful as the first one recommences, and the Earth, fecundated 
by the heat of the Son, which has resumed the vigor of its 
youth, beautifies herself again under the rays of her husband. 
It is not 'more the God of Day, sung by the birds, no, it is the 
God of Love, whose heavenly fire is kindled in the veins of all, 
that breathes the air, which has become purer and full of the 
principle of life. Already have the provident mothers chosen 
the tree, where to suspend their nest, which shall receive the 
fruit of their love, and which the nascent leaves shall shade, 
because Nature has again put on her adoi-nments; the prairies 
their verdure, the woods their new headdresses, and the gar- 
dens their flowers. Earth is smiling again, and man forgets 
the sadness and the mourning, with which winter had covered 
it. It is Venus, who has found again her lost Adonis, and who 
while shining with beauty and new charms, is smiling at her 
lover, the conqueror of winter and of tlie shadows of night, 
who has finally risen from his tomb. The noisy winds hava 
made rbom for the gentle Zephyrs, whose soft breath respects 
the tender leaves, which drink yet the dew, and which play 
gracefully over the cradle of the children of Spring; the 
rivers, while retiring to their beds, have resumed again their 
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tranquil and majestic course. The timid Naiad, comes out 
from the grottoes not more closed by ice; sheie crowned with 
reeds and with flowers of aquatic plants, and leaning over her 
urn she leta the silvery wave flow out, which meanders through 
the meadows, in the midsts of verdure and flowers, watered and 
nourished by it. Earth, while ardent with love, adorns her- 
self with her choicest ornaments, in order to receive her radi- 
ant spouse, with whom she consumates the grand act o£ gen- 
eration of all beings, which emanate from her bosom. There . 
is not one of these spectacles of Nature, which the genius of 
the an<!iant poets bad not exerted itself vnih portraying; not 
one of the annual phenomena, which had not been described 
by the chanters of nature. 

It is mainly in the first Canto of the poem of Nonnus on Bac- 
chus or the Bun, where we shall find the contrasting spectacle, 
which the Earth presents in winter under the tyranical sway 
of Typhon, the genius of Darliness, and in Sprijng, wlien the 
God of Light resaraes his imperial power, and develops that 
active and fecuntating force, which is manifested every year, 
when Nature awakes, and which, under the name of Bacchus 
causes to sprout from their germs and buds the delicious 
fruits, which autumn shall ripen. 

Before we shall commence the analysis of the poem, in order 
to show its connectioti with the course of the Sun through the 
signs, we shall endeavor to eradicate the error of those, who 
might fancy, that Bacchus, the son of Semele, born at Thebes, 
is an ancient hero, whose glorious conquests in the East were 
the cause of his having been put in the rank of the Gods, 
There will be no difdculty to prove that he is, like Hercules, 
also born at Thebes, nothing else but a physical being, the 
most powerful as well as the most beautiful agent of Nature, 
in other words the Sun, the soul of universal vegetation. This 
truth, which is established by many ancient authorities, will 
appear hereafter in a new light by the explanation of the poem. 
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the principal featiirss of whioh have reference to the beneficent 
action of the Inminary, which regulales the seasons, and which 
is invoked by Virgil under the name of Bacchus at the com- 
mencement of his poem on agricnlttire. We attach so njuch 
moi-e importance to the fact of proving, that Bacchns and 
Hercules were the God San, -worshipped by all nations under 
many different names, as there will result from it an extremely 
precious iaference; namely: that the history of Nature and its 
phenomena was written in ancient times, as we would write 
now that of men, and that the Sun especially, was the princi- 
pal hero of the marvelous romances, about which ignorant 
posterity has been grossly deceived. Should the reader be 
well convinced of this truth, he will then easily admit our ex- 
plimation of the soIbj' legend, known by the Cbriatians under 
the title of the life of Christ, which is only one of the 
thousand names of the God Sun, whatever may be the opinion 
of his worshippers about his existence as a man, because it 
will not prove anymore than that of the worshippers of Bac- 
chus, who made of him a conqueror and a hero. Let us there- 
fore first establish as an acknowledged fact, that the Bacchus, 
of the Greeks was merely a copy of the Osiris of the Egyptians, 
and that Osiris the husband of Isis, and worshipped in Egypt 
was the Sun. It h^ been sufficiently proved by the explana- 
tion, which we have given of the career of Isis, that she was 
the Moon and that tlie-husband, she was in search of, was the 
Sun. The passage in Chferemon, which we shall always recall 
ta the mind of the reader, on account of its forming the basis 
of our whole system of explanations, supposes, that the fable 
of Isis and Osiris is a luni-solar fable. The testimonies of Dio- 
dorus of Sicily, of Jamhlicus, of Plutarch, of Diogenes-Lar- 
tius, of Sviidas, of Macrobius, &c., agree in order to prove, that 
it was a generally acknowledged fact by all the Ancients, that 
it was the Sun, which the Egyptians worshipped under the 
name of Osiris, although in the poems and in the sacred le- 
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genda tliey made a King of liim and a conqueror, who had for- 
merly reigned in Egypt with the Queen Isis, his consort. 
Furthermore it is an established ti'uth, recognized as such by 
all sages, that the Bacchus of tlie Greeks was the same as the 
Egyptian Osiris, and consequently the same God as the San. 
For that reason Aiifconias assumed the title of Osiris and Bac- 
chus, and wanted that Cleopati-a should be called lais or the 
Moon, In our larger work will be found the explanation of 
the life of Osiris, which is made to correspond with the career 
of the Sun, so as not to leave the slightest doubt abent the na- 
tui'e-of this pretended history, which is proved to be entirely 
astronomical, and to represent the opposite course of the two 
great principles Light and Darkness, which under the name of 
Osiris or the Sun, and that of Typhon his enemy, were con- 
tending with each other in the World. 

It is this sacred story of the Egyptians, which has passed 
into Greece under the name of the adventures of Bacchus, 
where some changes were made in it, which however left the 
traces of its flhation clearly perceptible. Herodotus, who 
was considered by the Greeks as the father of history, who, 
while ti'avehng in Egypt, had collected carefully the sacred 
traditions of that country, which he often compares with those 
of the Greeks, assures us, that the Osiris of the Egyptians is 
the same divinity as that, which the Greeks adored under the 
name of Bacchus, and this was in conformity with the avowal 
of the Egyptians themselves, from whom the Greeks had bor- 
rowed most of their Gods. Herodotus expatiates largely on 
this filiation of worship, thro' the aiiSnity of the ceremonial of 
the Fhallephores, or feasts of the generation, whieh were cele- 
brated in Egypt in honor of Osiris and in Greece in honor of 
Bacchus, He repeats it several times, that Osiris and Bacchus 
are one and the same God. Plutarch in his treatise on Isis, 
comes to the same conclusion. Amongst the many names. 
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which Martianue Capella and Ausoniue give to the Sun, those 
of Osiris and Bacchns are enumerated. 

Diodorus of Sicily alleges, that the Egyptians treated the 
Greeks as imposters, on account of their assertion, that Bfic- 
chus, the same as Osiris, had been born at Thebes in Eosotia, 
from the amours of Jupiter and Semele. This.was, according 
to them, an oflicious falsehood of Orpheus, who, whilst he had 
been initiated into the mysteries of this God in Egypt, intro- 
duced this worship into Bceotia, and in order to flatter tlie 
Thebana, made them believe, that Bacchns or Osiris was born 
thei-e. The people, which is easily deceived every where,, and 
besides being jealous of the fame, that the new God was a 
Greek, received with eagerness his initiations. 

The mythoiogists and the poets supported this tradition, 
accredited it on the stage, and ended with cheating posterity 
to such a degree, that it had no more the slightest doubt 
about tliG certainty of this forged story. That is the way, by 
which the Greeks, according to the Egyptians, had appropri- 
ated to themselves the Gods, which were worshipped in Egypt 
many centuries before. It is thus that they made Hercules 
to be bom amongst them, althoagh Hercales was an Egyptian 
Divinity, the worship of which had been established at Thebes 
in Egypt many centuries before tlia epoch, at which the birth 
of the pretended son of Alcmene had been fixed ; they likewise 
appropriated to themselves Perseus, whose name had been in 
olden times famous in Egypt. 

Without stopping here in order to examine, how and at 
what epoch the worship of the Egyptian Divinities had passed 
into Greece, we shall Umit ourselves to state as a fact, ac- 
knowledged by all the ancients, that the beneficent Osiris of 
the Egyptians is the same as the Bncchus of the Greelcs, and 
finally to come to the conlusion, that in as much as Osiris is 
the Sun, that Bacchus is also the Sun; which ia sufficient for 
the purpose, we have taken in hand. The explanation of the 
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poem of tlie Dionysiacs shall be tho final evidence to prove this 
truth. 

ABALYSiS OF THE POEM OF NoNNlTS, CoHailH!Il!iI> IS ITS AiriNITlKS \VITir 
THE COUESB OF NaTUBE IN GEMEBAIi, AHl) IN P*ETI(!IiI:Al! IVUE 

Tail OF THE Sira. 

CANTO :. 

The poet oommences with an invocation of the Mvise, which 
shall inspire him, and invites her to sing the flashing thunder- 
holt, ■which caused Semele to be delivered amidst fire and 
lightning, filling the child-bed of this indiscreet mistress with 
a brilliant hght, also the birth of Bacchus, who was born 

After the invocation, the poet directs the mind of the read- 
er to that part of Heaven, whence the Sun starts at the time, 
when he commences bis poem. That place is the equinoctial 
point of Spring, occupied by the image of the famous Bull, 
which plays a^ conspicuous figure in the charming fiction of 
the amours of Jupiter and Europa, the sister of Cadmus or of 
the Serpentariue, which then rises in the evening in aspect 
with the Bull. He directs it also to the celestial Charioteer, 
carrying the Goat and the Kids, he who furnishes his attri- 
butes to the God Pan, and who then preceded in the morning 
the chariot of the Sun and opened the gate to the Day, as the 
Serpentarius opened it to the Night, at the epoch, when the 
Sun or Jupiter vf&B in conjunction with the Bull of Europa, 
and made the famous passage which separated the einpii'e of 
the God of Light from that of Darkness. The poet fixes thus 
in a precise manner the starting point of hiapoem, signalizing 
the Stars, which inside and outside the zodiac, determine 
the epoch of the time, which he prepai-es to sing. Let ns see, 
how the genius of th6 poet undertook to embellish the simple 
basis, which astronomy furnished. Nonnns entered into the 
matter by describing with aJl its circumstances the rape of 
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Earopa by Jnpifcer in the disguise of a Bull and the course of 
the Serpentaxius or Cadmus, who was ordered by bis father to 
go in search of his sister across the seas. The whole of this 
astronomical adventure is poetically described, Jupiter is 
seen as a Bull on the shores of Tyre, his head adorned with 
magnificent horns, which he is proudly agitating, while he 
fills the air with his amorons lowing. The imprudent Eui'Opa 
presents him flowers; she adorns his head with it; she dares 
to sit on the back of the Grod, subjugated to her by Love, and 
who instantly carries her away in the midst of the waves. 
Europa grows pale; and terrified she raiaea her hands to 
HeaTon; yet nevertheless her dress is not even wet by the 
waves. She might have been taken for Thetis, for- Galaihea, 
for the wife of Neptune, and even for Astai-te or Venus car- 
ried on the back of some Triton. Neptune is astonished at 
the sight of the immortal Ball, swimming in his empire, and 
one of the meirine Gods, recognizing Jupiter nnder that dis- 
guise, takes his shell and blows the hy menial chants. Meam- 
whilo the new spouse of the master of Olympus, holding on to 
the horns of the divine Bull, was navigating in the midst of the 
foaming waves not without fear, although under the auspices 
of Love, serving her as pilot, while a soft breeze filled the lap- 
pets of her flowing dress. On hia arrival at Crete, Jupiter 
divests himself of hia alarming forme of a Bull, and takes the 
figure of the God of Spring or of a beautiful young man, 
who has all the graces and vigor of that age. Under this 
form he lavishes his caresses upon his confused and weep- 
ing mistress; he plucks the first fruits oEthe flowers, of which 
Love is jealous, and she became the mother of twins. 

Her lover leaves her in the hands of Asterion, and places 
the Bull, the forms of which he had taken in his metamorpo- 
sis, amongst the Stars. This is that Bull, says Nonnus, which 
shines in Olympus beneath the feet of the charioteer and 
which serves as a conveyance to the Sun of Spring. 
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Meanwliile Cadmus had followed the track of the ravisber 
of his sister, who had diaappeai-ed with her amidst the waves. 
And actually, after the setting of the Sun in conjunction with 
the celestial Bull, the Serpentarius Cadmus is seen rising in 
the East, having traveled all night over tlie vault of Heaven, 
and descending in the morning into the same sea, wher-^ the 
Bull with the Sun had set in the evening. 

The supposition is, that after having journeyed for some 
time, he had anived near the dark cavern, where Jupiter had 
deposited his thundei'bolt, when he wanted to create Tantalus, 
This last name is that, under which the same Serpentarius is 
represented in another fable, and his rising in Autumn, at the 
time when the thunder 'Ceases to be heard, gave the ideii tft 
Uie poets to feign, thai Jupiter had quit his thunderbolfc, in 
order to call him into life. In our larger work, at tlie article 
Serpentarius, may be seen, how the fable of Tantalus is ex- 
plained through him. 

This place was called Akrimen, where Typhaius or Typhon , 
son of the dark region, discovered it, informed as he was by the 
smoke rising from, the cavern, where the scarcely extinguish- 
ed thunderbolt, was laying. He seizes it, and proud of being 
the possessor of the mighty weapon of the King of Olympus, 
he makes all the surroundiug echos resound with the terrible 
roar of his voice. Immediately all the Dragons, his brethren, 
under the most hideous forms, join him in order to make \vi<.i: 
on the God, who maintains the harmony of the World iuiil wImi 
showers upon us all the blessings, of which Light i^j tli<; pvJii -. 
cipal one. 

The Giant shakes with his thousand arms vehemently the 
pole and theBears^ which defend it; he dealt heavy and terrible 
blows to Bootes, the herdsman and guardian of the Bears. 
The Morning Star, Aurora, the Hours, all are rudely assault- 
ed; the light of Day is obscured by the dense shadow pro- 
jected by the horrible heads of hair of the Giants, which is 
16 
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formed of black serpents. The full Moon, as in the paasion 
of Christ, finds itself placed in the neighborhood of the Sun, 
and the reign of the two luminaries ie blended. One of the 
serpents coils itself round the pole, and mixes its nodes with 
those of the celestial Dragon, the guardian of the apples of 
the Hesperides. The poet expatiates at large on this picture, 
where he describes the Prince of Darkness, wlio mates several 
assaults on the different Stars, on the Sun and the Moon, liba 
the dragon in the Apocalypse, which tears away a portion of 
the Stars of Heaven with its tail. All that, section of the 
poem contains merely the poetical development of the wars 
of Ahriman against Ormuzd, of the Titans against Jupiter, of 
the rebel Angels and then- leader against Q-od and his Angels, 
The original foundation of ail those fictions is to be found in 
the Cosmogony of the Persians, and in the mythological tale of 
tlie battle of their God, the prinoiple of Good and of Light 
against the Prince of Evil and of Darkness. These tHeologic- 
al ideas, as we have already observed are, according to Plu- 
tarch, to be found with all nations, and are consecrated in 
their' theological romances, also in their mysteries. Thus we 
see in the Cosmogony of the Persians, the Prince of Darkness, 
under the name of Ahriman, penetrating the Heavens in the 
form of the Dragon,. Heaven itself in resisting him, iinds in 
the Stars as many warriors, ready to fight in common against 
the enemy of Goodness and of Light. There may also be seen 
the Dews or the evil Genii, the companions of Ahriman, 
which, lilie the monsters here, the brothers of Ty^hon, assail 
the fixed Stars, the Elements, the Earth, the Water, and the 
Mountains. 

After his fight with Heaven, Typhon descends to the Earth 
and destroys its products; he also assails the Mountains, the 
Seas, and the Rivers; he tears oiif whole islands, and flings the 
fragments violently against Heaven. A new Jupiter he also 
tries to hnrl the thunderbolt, whicli remains harmless and 
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without noise In bis impoteut liiinds. His avms have not the 
neeeasary nerve to auatain its weight, and the fires of thunder 
are extinguished, the moment that they are not more upheld 
by the divine power, which darts them. 

The poet, sifter tliis description, which is hero given in an 
abridged form, paints Cadmus iia arriving near the habitations 
of Typhon, and where Jupiter had left his thunderbolt exposed 
to sui-priae. There he is met by the lover of Europa, accom- 
panied by Pan. It will be recollected that Pan represents 
here the Charioteer Goat carrier, which rises in the morning 
with the Sun of the Bull at the entry of Sring, at the time, 
when Jupiter wanted to let the sound of his thunderbolt to be 
heard again, after having been silenced by Winter. This is 
the foundation of the fiction. 

Jjipifcer invites Citdmus to disguise himself in order to de- 
ceive Typhon, and to retake from him liis thunderbolt, in 
other words and without metaphor, that the Serpeiitarius 
Cadmus and the Charioteer Pan are to form a conjuntiou by 
their aspect with the equinoctial Bull, in order to announce 
the return of Spring and the pei-iodical victory, which the Uod 
of Light and of the long Days obtains every year at that 
epoch, over the Prince of Darkness and of the long Nights, or 
of Jupiter jEgiochus alias Jupiter Goat carrier, over the great 
Dragon, which the Serpentarius in the Heavens presses with 
his hands, and whi^h brought back every year Darkness and 
Winter. 

Jupiter propcsea to Cadmus to take the dress of Pan, his 
flute and his goat, and to build himself a hut, into which he 
would attract Typhon by the harmonious sounds of his flute. 
" Sing, said he, dear Cadmus, &c., and you shall restore to 
" the Heavens their primary serenity. Typhon has stolen my 
"thunderbolt. Nothing is left to me but my ^gis; but of 
" what avail can it be to me, against the mighty fii'ea of the 
"thunder?. Be shepherd for one day, and let thy flute be the 
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"means to restore to the etei'nal ahephercl of the Worlii his 
"emph-e. Yoar services sliall not remain without recom- 
"pense; you shall be the Eedeemer of the harmony of the 
" Universe, and the beutiful Harmony, the daughter of Mars 
"and' of the Godde^ of Spring, shall be thy wife." Thus 
spoke Jupiter, and goes in the direction of the summit of 
Mount Taurus. Cadmus, disguised as a shepherd, and lean- 
ing against an oak in an easy position, makes the surrounding 
forests reecho with the harmonious sounds of his fliite, Ty- 
phon is beguiled by the charm; he approaches the place, 
where he hears these seductive sounds, and leaves the thunder- 
bolt in the cave, where he had found it, and hides it there. At 
the moment, that Cadmus perceives him drawing nearer to the 
forest, he feigns to bo afi-iud and as if lie wanted to flee. The 
Giant reassm'es him and invites him to continue his melodies, 
by making him the most magnificent promises. Cadmus con- 
tinues to play, and flatters Typhon with the hope of still more 
wonderful melodies, if be would give him the sinews of Jupi- 
ter, which had fallen during the fight of this God with Ty- 
phon, and which the latter had kept. Hie request is granted, 
and the shepherd stores them away, as if to adapt them for the 
future to his lyre, but with the intention of restoring them to 
Jupiter after the defeat of the Giants. Cadmus softens still 
mure the sounds of his magiu flute siud charms the ears of 
Typhon, who listens with an attention, which nothing can dis- 
turb. 

CANTO n. 

In that momect when all the senses of the Giant were as iJ 
held in chains by these hai'monious strains, Jupiter approaches 
stealthily the cave, the biding place of his thunderbolt, and 
imder cover of a dense cloud, ovei'sp reading the grotto and 
Cadmus, in order to conceal him from the vengeance of the 
Giant, he repossesses himself of it, Cadmus ceases to play 
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and disappears from the siglit of Typhon, who fearing to have 
been duped, runs to the cave in order to loot for the thunder- 
bolt, which he finds to have disappeared. Then he is naade 
aware, but a httle too late, of the stratagem, which has been 
played by Jupiter and Cadmus. In his rage he wants to make 
a rush on Olympus. The convulsive movements of his fury 
make the Universe tremble. He shakes the foundations of the 
mountains; he agitates by violent shocks the shores; he makes 
forests and caverns reecho with a horrible uproar and carries 
devastation in all the countries adjoining his dwelling place. 
The Nymphs in tears seek refuge afc the bottom of their dried 
up rivers and hide themselves amongst the reeds. The terri- 
fied shepherds are wandering in confusion about tlie fields, 
throwing away their flutes. The ploughman leaves his oxen in 
the midst of the fun-ow; the uprooted trees cover with their 
fi-agments the devastated country. 

Meanwhile Phfeton had conducted his tired team to the 
western shore, and Night had covered Earth and Heaven with 
her gloomy veil. The Gods were then wandering about on 
the shores of the Nile, while Jupiter on the summit of mount 
Taume, was awaiting the return of Aurora. It was night, and 
the sentinels weie posted at the gates of Olympus. 

Old Bootas, always with his eyes open, and having near him 
the celestial Dragon, was watching the nocturnal attacks, 
which might be attempted by Typhon, the father of this 

I shall here observe, that thepoetdesoribes exactly the posi- 
tion of the sphere at the setting in of the night, which pre- 
cedes the day of the triumph of the vernal Sun. In the West, 
PhD3ton or the Charioteer may be seen, whose name ia also 
one of the titles of the Sun; and in the East, Bootes or the 
herdsman and the Dragon. 

The whole Universe represented then the image of an im- 
mense camp, in which each part of personifled Nature was fil- 
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]ing some office and executed some of those tilings, which are 
carried on at night in the fields. The stars and meteors were 
the lights which illuminated it. 

The Goddess of Victory, under the configuration of the 
inotlier of the Sun and the Moon, finally comes to the succor 
of Jupiter, bringing arms to the futlier of the immortals. She 
demonstrates to him the dangei's, with which all parts of bis 
empire are menaced and exhorts him to fight his rival. Night 
had suspended in that moment the attacks of the enemy; Ty- 
phon, sinking overwhelmed with sleep, covered an im.mense 
extent of ground with his enormous body. Jupiter alone, in 
Nature, did not sleep. Aurora however soon returns with day 
and with it new dangers arise. At sunrise Typhon opens his 
large mouth and utters aueh an awful roar, that all the echoes 
resound. He challenges the Chief of the Gods to the fight; 
he threatens and vomits forth the most abusive laaguage 
against him and agaiust the immortals. He meditates the 
senseless project of erecting upon the ruine of the "W arid a 
new Heaven, infinitely more beautiful than that, which Jupi- 
ter inhabits, and to have forged more formidable thunderbolts 
than his. He would, he says, people the Olympus with a 
new race of Gods, and lie wonld force the Virgin to beconie 
mother. 

Jupiter, escorted by Victory, hears these threats and auda- 
cious chaUenge with a contemptuims smile. They prepare for 
the fight, the price of which was the empire of the Heavens, 
Here follows a long description of that terrible battle fought 
between the Chiefs of Light and of Darkness under the names 
of Jupiter and Typhon. At the moment of the crisis, which 
shall secure the triumph of the first over the second, Typhon 
heaps up mountains and uproots trees, which he hurls at Ju- 
piter. One sparic from the thunderbolt of the King of the 
Gods reduces everything to dust. The Universe is shaken in 
its innermost by thisterrible struggle. Terror and Fear fight 
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alongside with Jupiter, and arm themselves with the hghtning, 
which preceeila the thunderbolt. Typhon looses a hand in the 
battle: it falls without letting go its hold of a whole quarter oi 
a rock, which be was in the act of fchrowing. The Giant, with 
the hollow of his other lumJ, Jrmvs water froiii tlie i'i\'era, with 
the intention of putting out the flree of the thunderbolt, but 
it IS of no a\ ail He ob8tn]Lt=! Jupiter with eiioriiioiis rocks, 
who vip-,els them ■with his bie ith Attaclied on all sides and 
burnt with the hie of the thunderbolt, Typhon finally suc- 
cumbs ind coveis the soil with his enormous body, vomiting 
forth flames f om his tihunder stiicken breast, Jupiter tii- 
umphs oTei bis defeat m&alhngly by a speech replete with 
bittei stiitasm The echoes of Tiurus proclnim the victory. 
The effect of this tnumph wit to render peace, order and 
seienitv to the Heavens and to ie=itore the liarnioiiy of Nature. 
The Lor 1 of thun lei letums to Heaven, carried in his chariot; 
Victory is guiding Ilia coursera; the Hours open to him the 
gat?s of Olympus; and_Themis in order to terrify Earth, which 
had given birth fco Typhon, suspends in the vaults of Heaven 
the thunderstrii-ken Giant. Such is the summary of the two 
first (Junios of the poem. 

The theological and astronomical foundation is the follow- 
ing. Each victory presupposes a contest, .as evei'y resurrection 
presupposes a death: hence the deduction, that the ancient 
theologians and poets, who celebrafed in songs the passage of 
the Sun to the equinoctial point, and the triumph of the long 
days over the wmtei nights, be it under the name of (he tri- 
umph of Jupitei and of Ormuzd, or under that of the resur- 
rection of Osiria and Adonis, preceded it always either by a 
conflict, from which the God of Light came out victorious, or 
by a death and i tomb, fi om which he escaped by reassuming a 
new Hfe. The astronomical forms, which were taken by tlie 
God of Light and by the Prince of DiU-kness, namely the Bull 
and afterwai-ds the Lamb on one side, and the Sei-pent and the 
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liragon on the other, formed the sittcihutea of the opposing 
Chiefs in thia contest. The constellations placed outside of 
the Zodiac, which were connected with this, celestial position, 
and which defined this important epoch, were also personified 
and put on the stage. Such are heie the Chaiioteer or Pan, 
who also accompaniea Osiris in his coni^uests, and Cadmus or 
the Serpent ariatis. The two Cantos, which we have been ana- 
lysing, contain therefore nothing else but a poetical descrip- 
tion of the contest between the two principles, which it is pre- 
sumed to precede the time, when the Sun at the exquinox of 
spring, or at Easter, under the namtss of -Jupitei, of Ormnzd, 
of Christ, &c., triumphs ovei the God of Wiutei and regener- 
ates whole Nature. The g;-nins of the poet has invented tlie 
rest: hence the variety of poems and legends,' in which this 
physical fact has been sung. 

. Nonnus supposes here, that the God of Light had no more 
thunder bolts during the mnfcerj tliey wure in possession of 
the Chief of Darkness, who himself could not use them. But 
during the time, that Jupiter, is deprived of it, his enemy 
destroys and disorganizes evei-ything in Nature, confounds the 
Elements, arid covers the Eaith with mourning, dai'kness and 
death, until the Charioteer and the Goat rises in the morning 
and the Serpentarius in the evening; this happens at the time 
when the Sun reaches the celestial Bull, of which Jupiter took 
the disguise, in order to deceive Euvopa, tlie sister of Cadmus. 
Then the God of Day reenters again into all hie rights, and 
reestabhshes the harmony of Nature, which the Genius of 
Darkness had destroyed. This is the idea which naturally 
Hshers in the triumph of Jupiter, and is presented to ns by the 
poet in commencing the third Canto of his poem un the Sea- 
sons or the Dionysiacs. 
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CANTO ni. 

FlEST OF THE SBiSONS, Oil SpUIMG. 

The contest, says Nonims, oiids wifcli winter: the Bull and 
Orion rise and shine on an azure sty; no lonyeri'olls the Mas- 
sagetteahie ambulatory cabin on tlie ice of the Danube; al- 
ready sings the returned swallow the arrivai of Spring, and 
interrupts in the morniug the sleep of the husbandman under 
hia hospitable roof, the chalice of the nascent flowei's opens to 
the nourishing juices of the dew, which falls during the happy 
aeaaon of the Zephyrs. These are in substance the contents 
of the first fifteen verses of the Canto, which follows imme- 
diately the defeat of the Prince of Darkness and of Winter. 

Meanwhile Cadmns embarks and goes to the palace cf Elec- 
tra, one of the Pleiadea or of the Stars, which rise before the 
Sun, at the entrance of Spring; it is there where young Har- 
mony was brought up, whom Jupiter had destined him for 
wife. Emathion or the Day, the son of Electra, a yonng 
Prince of charming exterior came to visit his mother. The 
GkNldess of Persuasion, the fii'sfc of the maids of honor of 
Harmony, introduces Cadmus at the palace of Eleofcra, under 
the auspices of the Goddess of Spring or of Venus. Cadmus 
is favorably received by Electra, who bad a magnificent dinner 
prepared for him, and inquires about the object of his voyage. 
The stranger gives satisfitctoi-y answers. Meanwhile Mercury 
had been despatched by Jupiter to Eleefira^ in order to notify 
her of his wishes on the subject of the mai-riage of Cadmus 
with Harmony, the daughter of Mars and of Venus, whose 
education had beeii entrusted to her by the Hours and the 
Seasons. The salutation, with which Mercury addresses the 
mother of the Prince of Day or of Emathion, has a great re- 
semblance to that, with wliich Gabriel, in the solar fable of the 
Christians, addresses the mother of the God of Light 
17 
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This is the summary of the astronomical basis, on which 
reats the whole of this third Canto. Winter has ended, and 
the Sun rises, in the morning carried on the Bull, preceeded 
by the Pleiads and followed by Orion. In the West, the Ser- 
pentarius or Cadmus descends into the bosom of the waves, 
after having traveled all night over the space of Heaven, 
which separates the oriental fi'oni the occidental border. He 
finds himself then in aspect with the Pleiads and with Electra, 
which rise in the Orient with Day, described here under the 
emblem of a charming youth, brought up with Harmony at the 
epoch of the annual revolution, when the harmony of tbe Sea- 
sons in reestablished in our climes. Such is the basis of the 
poetical fiction. 

CANTO IV. 

Having thue executed his message, Mercury reaaceiida the 
Olympus. Electra calls Hai'mony aside, and communicates 
to her the will of Jupiter. At first the young Princess refuses 
to give her hand to a stranger, whom she thinks to be an ad- 
venturer. Her refusal is accompanied by tears, flowing from 
her beautiful ej«s, which still more enhances the splendor of 
her beauty. But Venus, her mother, under the disguise of 
Persuasion, triumps over her resistance and influences her to 
follow Cadmus anywhere he might conduct her. Harmony 
obeys, and embarks on board the vessel of Cadmus, which is 
waiting for him on the seashore. The vernal winds gently 
swell the sails and carry the two lovers to the shores of 
Greece. 

One of the first cares of Cadmus on hia landing, is to con- 
sult the oracle of Delphi: he is informed that the Bull, which 
had carried off his sister, was not a terrestrial animal, but 
that it is the Bull of Olympus; that it would be useless for 
him, to go in search of it any longer on Earth. The God in- 
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vit.ea him, to give \ip his euqairiee, and to settle in Greece, 
whore he should build a city, which should bear the name of 
the Thebes of Egypt his country; he adds, that the place, 
where he shall lay its foundations, would be indicated to him 
by a divine cow, which would repose there, Scai'cely had Cad- 
mus left the temple, when he perceived the sacred animal 
which becomes his ^ide, and which conducts him to the 
place, whera Orion perished from the sting of a scorpion: 
there the cow laid down to rest. This, it will be observed, is 
a manifest allusion to the setting of the celestial sign, where 
some paint a Bull and others a Cow, and under which and 
with which Orion sets, at the rising of the celestial scorpion, a 
sign which is in opposition to him. This is the celestial phe- 
nomenon, which the poet has sang in this fable. is the 
scorpion has also placed the Sefpeatarins above it, ascending 
with it at the setting of the Bull, the fable supposes, that 
Cadmus is going to immolate the latter. But he wants water 
for his sacrifice; he goes in search of some iifc a. fountain, de- 
fended by a monstrous dragon, a son of Mars or of the God, 
who presides over the sign on which Cadmns is. This is a 
manifest allusion to the polar Dragon, placed above Cadmus, 
who ascends with him, and which is called in astronomy the 
Dragon of Cadmus: this is the Dragon of the Hesperides in 
the fable, where the Serpentariua is taken for Hercules; this 
is Python in the fable of Apollo; it is the sam.e, which is 
killed by Jason in the fable of Jason, which we are soon 
going to explain. The monster devours several of the com- 
panions of Cadmus. Minerva coines to the rescue of the 
hero; she commands him to kill irhe Dragon, and to sow 
its teeth; the same as Jason does. Cadmus kills the Dragon, 
and from the teeth which he sowed. Giants spring up, who 
very soon kill each othei-. It will be here observed, that in 
all the solar fictions, the design of which is to paint, under a 
great many different names, the triumph of the God of Spring 
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over the Genius of "Wintar and of Darkness, there is always 
at tills epucli a defeat of the greab DragODj which is the 
enemy of the triumphant hero, and it is always by the polar 
Dragon, or by that, which each year announces Autumn and 
Winter, that every one of these fables are explained. We 
shall have occasion to remind the reader of this observation, 
in oar explanation of the Apocalypse. 



Cadmus, after this victory, makes his saciiiice, in which he 
immolates the animal, which had served him as a guide, the 
same as Baeeliue in other fables imiuolates to Hamnaon the 
Ram, which had also served him as a guide, and which is in the 
Heavens nest to the Ball. Afterwards, he lays the founda- 
tions of a city, which retraces on a small scale the universal 
harmony of the World; this is the Thebes of Bcetia, bearing the 
same name as thai, which Osiris had fouudad in Egypt, and 
where he had built a temple to Jupiter Hammon, or to the 
Gad of Light, which was worshipped nnder the figure of the 
celestial Ram, and which was the father of Bacchus. In the 
fables on Hercules or on the Sun, it is alleged, that it was 
that hero, who waa the builder of Thebes, after having de- 
feated a tyrant, who, like Orion, persecuted the Pleiades. 
These remarks ai-e made with the object of reconciling these 
ancient solar fables, and to demonstrate their connection with 
that part of Heaven, where the Bull, the Ram, the Pleiades 
and Orion is to be found opposite to the Serpentarius, Her- 
cules, Cadmus, &c., which by his rising in the evening an- 
nounced every year the re-establishment of the harmony of 
the World, which is designated here under the emblem of a 
large city; this is the holy city of the Apocalypse. Cadmus 
built his city in a circular form, like a sphere. It was crossed 
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by streets in the directiou of the fonr cardinal points of tlie 
World, or of the East, the West, the South aud the North; it 
had aa many gates as there were planetary spheres. Each 
one of these gates was consecrated to a planet. The Jerusa- 
lem of the Apocalypse, a fiction of the same style, had twelve^ 
which nnmber is equal to that of the signs; it was built after 
the defeat of the great Dragon. 

This distribution in the new city, (which was built, iinlilte 
that of the Apocalypse under the auspices of the Lamb, bnt 
under those of the equinoctial Bull, which preceded the Lamb 
at the point of the departure of the spheres and of Spring, 
and which represented the World with its principal divisions 
and the whole system of the universEil harmony, ) originated 
the fiction, which supposes, that Thebes had been built at the 
sound of the Lyre of Amphion and of Zethee, placed in the 
sign which is setting aftei' the Bull. It was in this city, where 
Cadmus celebrated his nuptials with the beautiful Harmony: 
all the G-ods were there present' and bestowed gifts on the 
newly married couple. These gifts are those, with which 
Heaven adorns the Earth at this important epoch of the re- 
generation of th« World and of the periodical vegetation, 
which is the fruit of there-established harmony by the God of 
Spring in all parts of Nature. From this hymen, Semcle was 
bom, the mother of that beneficent God, who during Summer 
is spreading his precious gifts over our whole hemisphere, and 
who shall give ns those dehcious fruits, which Autumn ripens; 
in conclusion of that Bacchus, tlic father ot Mirth, of Giiniea 
and of Enjoyments. 

CANTO TI. 

As each revolution brings about a new order of things, re- 
placing the former, the poet relates in this canto the unfortu- 
nate adventures of the ancient Baecliu8,who was torn to pieces 
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by the Titans and the Giants, and whose death had been 
avenged by Jupiter by the destruction of the ancient World 
and by the deluge. After a full description of this great ca- 
tastrophe, so famous in all the sacred legends, and which only 
existed in the imsigination of the poets and of the priests, who 
have drawn fi'om it great advantages, Nonnus announces the 
birth of the God, who shall teach to men the cultivation of 
the vine. This discovery is attributed in the Jewish fables to 
Noah, who like Bacchus, made a present of it to mankind 
after the deluge; and in the Thessalian fables to a Highland 
Prince, or to Orestes, the son of Deucalion, whose name indi- 
cates an allusion to those hills, on which this precious shrub 
grows. 

Here begins the tale of the courtsbip of Jupiter witb the 
daughter of Cadmus, the mother of the second Bacchus, who 
himself shall bring about afterwards the birth of a third one, 
which shall be bom to him by the beautiful Aura or Zephyr. 

CANTO VII. 

In commencing this canto, the poet presents us Love, as 
occupied in repairing the ruins of the World: mankind had 
been until then the prey of gnawing cares. The wine, which 
dissipates the gloomy thoughts and troubles of the mind, had 
not yet been presented to man; it was only after the deluge, 
thai Bacchus was bora, or that God, who is the father of that 
joyfulness, which wine inspires. Prometheus ravished merely 
the fire from the Gods : he ought to have stolen from them the 
nectar in preference; he would have thereby softened the sen- 
sation of the evils, which the fatal box of Pandora had 
spread over,the Earth. These reflections are presented to Jupi- 
ter by the God of Time, who, while holding the keys of ages, 
is begging the Lord of the Gods, to come to the reHef of man- 
kind. Jupiter lends a wil'ing ear to him, and wishes that 
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his son should be the redeemer of the misfortunes of the 
World, the Bacchus Savior. He promises to the Earth a lib- 
erator and Iks already announces his high destiny. The Uni- 
verse shall worship him and shall praise in songs his bless- 
ings. After having brought solace to the miatortanes of man- 
kind, notwithstanding the resistance, which he shall experience 
from it, he shall afterwards ascend to Heaven, in order to sit 
at the side of his father. 

In order to execute his promise, Jupiter makes love to a 
young maiden, the beautiful Semele, whom he deceives, by 
making her the mother of the new liborator. Semele, the 
daughter of Cadmus was taking her bath in the waters of the 
Asopus, Jupiter smitten with her beautiful forms, insinuates 
himself into her good graces and engenders Bacchus, He 
soon m.alces himself known, to his love, he consoles her and 
gives her hopes that at a future day she shall take her place in 
the Heavens. 

CANTO VIII. 

Jupiter re-ascends to the Olympus, and leaves the daughter 
of Cadmus enceinte at the palace of her father. But Envy, 
under the disguise of Mars, provokes the spouse of Jupiter 
against her: the jealous Juno only thinks of vengeance against 
her rival. She interests the Goddess of Cunning in her 
schemes, and she requests her services. Armed with the 
girdle of Juno, the former introduces herself into the apart- 
ment of Semele, under the disguise of the old nurse of Cad- 
mus. She feigns the greatest sympathy and concern for the 
fate of the young Princess, whose reputation is publicly as- 
sailed; she asks her, if it was true, that her honor had been 
ravished, who the mortal or the God was, who had obtained 
her first favors; she insinuates, that if she had been deceived 
under the form of Jupiter, she could not do better in order to 
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assure herself, if that God was really her lovor, than to invite 
him to visit her in all his majesty aiid armed with the thun- 
derbolt; that in these traits she could not fail to recognize 
him. Young Semele, deceived by this perlidioas speech, and 
bhnded by indiscreet ambition, asked her lover to gcaait her 
this transcendent mark of his love for her. I have not yet 
seen, she says, the majestic splendor of the God, who casta 
the thnnderbolt. I wish in our love more dignity and more 
splendor. Japiter is greatly afflicted by this request, the con- 
sequences of which are well known Jo him. He remonstrates 
to her the dangers, to which she would expose herself, if he 
should condescend to gratify her desire; but all is useless; he 
is forced to accede to her request. While the unlucky Semele, 
drunk with pride and joy, wants to toueh the thunderbolt of 
the lord of the Oods, she drops down consumed by its Are. 
Her son is saved from the combustion, which consumes the 
mother. Mercury is careful to save him from the devouring 
element and restores him to Jupiter, who places his unfortu- 
nate mistress in the Heavens. 

CANTO IX. 

In the meantime the Lord of the Gods deposit 3 young Bac- 
chus in his thigh, nntil the fcetus had arrived at maturity; and 
then he draws him out into daylight. At the moment of his 
birth the Hours and the Seasons are ready to receive him, and 
they place on his head a crown of ivy. Mercury bears him in 
his arms across the air, and intrusts him to the Water nymphs, 
doubtless to the Hyade, which are placed at the head of the 
equinoctial Bull, and which were, as it is said, the nurses of 
Bacchus. But Juno, whose hatred against the children of 
Jupiter has no bounds, renders these Nymphs insane: Mer- 
cury is obliged to take the child from them, and to intrust it 
to Jno, the daughter of (Jadmus and sister of Semele, who 
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brings bim up with Pitlemon her son. This new iratse is 
again the object of the hatred of Jimo, and Mercury takes 
Bacchus again away, in order to place him under the protec- 
tion of the mistress of Atys or of Cybele, who has to take care 
of his education. The solar fable on the God of the Christiitnst 
presumes likewise; that he is persecuted fi'om the time of bin 
birth. 

All the rest of this canto contains an episodical ti-eafcise, in 
which the poet describes the terrible effect of the vengeance of 
Juno against the unhappy Jno, who Lad received Bacchua, 
and who with all her family became Hie victim of it. Tbifi 
episodical fragment extends over a portion of the followmg 
canto. 

ca:nto X. 

After that long episode, we ai-e brougiit biujk by the poet to 
Lydia, in order to witness the education, wliich youug Bac- 
chus receives there. We see him play here -with the Satyrs 
and bathing himself in the waters of the Pactolus — the green 
shores of which are enameled with Hlowers. Here, while play- 
ing on the hills of Phrj'gia, he becomes acquainted with a 
young Satyr, called Ampelus or the Vine. The poet gives ua 
a picture of this charming child and his nascent gracefnlness, 
which inspires Bacchus with the liveliest interest. It is 
necessary to remind the reader of the allegory, prevailing 
throughout this part of the canto, about the coqueteries of tho 
God of Vintage with the vine, which is personified here undei: 
the name of young Ampeius, who played with Bacchus on the 
hillocks of Phrygia, teemingwith grapes. Bacchus accosts him, 
and is told the most flattering things; bequestions Inm about 
his birth, and ends by saying, that he knows him, and that he 
is informed, that he is the son of the Sun and of the Moon, or 
of the two luminaries, which regulate vegetation. BaccJuis falls 
in love with him. He is content only, when he is in bis com- 
18 
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pany and feels unbappj when lie is absent. The love of the 
Tine is everything with him: he requests Jupiter to unite him 
to his fate. Here the poefc describes their sports and amuse- 
ments. Bacchus takes pleasure in permitting to be vanquished 
in his exercises. Ampelue is always victorious, be it in wrest- 
ling or in running. In the latter exercise young Press and 
young Ivy enter the lists with young Vine, and it is the latter 
who obtains the victory over his competitors. 

Nonnus has expressed here in a poetical allegory, what 
Diodoms says more simply and without ornaments, when he 
speaks of Bacchus, that he discovered amidst the sports of 
childhood the precious shrub, which bears the grape and the 
delicious fruit, from which he expressed the first juice. This 
oustoui of treating poetically an idea, in itself very aimple, 
and to give it a large development in a series of allegories, 
was peculiar to the genius of the ancient priests and poets, 
who composed sacred songs, in which everything was personi- 
fied. This single trait reveals to us at on'je the original charac- 
ter of the whole of ancient mythology. Such was its style. 

CANTO XI. 

The poet, in this eleventh Canto, continues his description 
of the sports and of the different exercises, with which young 
Bacchus and his friends fiU their leisure hours. The third 
exercise is that of swimming. Bacchus and his young favor- 
ite plunge into the waters of the Pactolus. Ampelus or the 
Vine is victorious. The young victor, encouraged by these 
successes, has Ihe imprudence of evincing a desire, to coropete 
with the animals of the forest. Bacchus warns him of the 
risks he mns, and advises him to avoid, above all, the horns 
of the bull; but these remonstrances are useless. A mali^ant 
Goddess, plotting his ruin, invites him to mount a bull, which 
had come from the mountains, in order to quench his thirst 
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in the siver. With youtlifal fool -hardiness he attempts to 
mount aud conducb this animal, which is rendered furious by 
the sticg of au ox fly. Ampelus is soon thrown down, and 
dies of his fall. All the details of this unfortunate event are 
interestingly described by Nonnus. Bacchus is inconsolate 
and bedews with teai's the corpse o£ his friend; lie covers it 
with roses and lilies, and pours into its wounds the juice, of 
ambrosia, which had been given him by Rhea, and which, since 
the metamorphosis of Ampelus in the Vine, has been the 
means o| giving to its fruit a delicioris fiavor. Even in death, 
the youthful fiiend of Bacchus is still of ravishing beauty. 
Bacchus cannot satiate his ayes to loolc on it, and gives utter- 
ance to his grief in heart-rending accents. 

Love, disguised as Silenus, with the tyrua in hand cornea to 
console the God of the Tintage, and esborta him to court 
again a new sweetheart, which shall make him forget the lost 
friend. He tells him on this occasion a very pretty fable, 
containing a physical allegory on the stem of the wheat and 
on the fruit, which are there personified under the names of 
Calamus and of Carpus; however, nothing can calm the grief 
of Bacchus. Meanwhile the Seasons, daughtera of the Xear, 
go to pay a visit at the palace of the Sun, of which the poet 
gives a brilliant description. 

CANTO XII. 

The Seasons lay their requests before Jupiter, and one of 
them, Autumn, prays, that she may not be left alone without 
a function and to be charged with the care of ripening the 
new fruit, which the vine shall produce. The God gives her 
hopes and points with the finger to the tablets of Harmony, 
containing the destinies of the World. There she sees, that 
Destiny had granted the vine and the gi-apes to Bacchus, as 
it had granted the ears of com to Ceres, the olive tree to Mi- 
nerva and the laurel to Apollo. 
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Meiinwhile Pate, in order to console Bacchus, infoi-ms him, 
that his dear Arapehis was not entirely dead; that he should 
not pass the black Aclieron, and that he would become for the 
mortals the source of a delicious liquor, which shall be the 
consolation oi mankind, and which shall be on earth the im- 
age of that nectar, which ia the beverage of the Gods. Scarce- 
ly had the Goddess finished speaking, when a surprising mi- 
racle happened before the eyes of Bacchus. A sudden meta- 
morphosis changed the corps of his friend into a flexible 
shrub, which bears the grape. The new shrub, whidi he calls 
by the name of his friend, ia covered with a black fruit, which 
Bacchus squeezes between his fingers and the juice of which 
he causes to flow into an Ox-horn, which serves him as a 
drinking cup. During this interval young Cissus or Ivy is 
also metamorphosed in another shrub, which clings to his 
friend by embracing with its long folds the Vine, into wnich 
Ampelua bad been changetl. Bacchus tasted the new liquor 
and rejoices over his discovery; he apostrophises the manea 
of his friend, whose death has prepared the felicity of man- 
kind. The wine, says he, shall be hereafter the sovereign 
remeijy against all the sorrows of the mortais. This is the alle- 
gorical origin, which the poet gives to the Vine, which he rep- 
resents to us as the result of the metamorphosis of a child, the 
favorite of Bacchus. It is to be presumed, that nobody will 
be tempted to take this tale for real history. 

After the discovery of the Vine by Bacchus, nothing else re- 
mained m Older to mamtain *he chaiactei ot a beneficent 
God, iihich the Sun takes unler the names of Osins and 
Bacchu=i but to cinj this precious piesent o\ei the whole 
TJniveise Heie theretoie commences the tale ot the ttavels 
of Bacchus who like the Sun m its lunual moiement shiU 
direct his course from Occident to Orient, or like the Seasons 
against the order of the signs. All that which preceded must 
therefore be taken merely a& an introduction to the story of 
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that great action, wbicli forms the sole sabject of the poem. 
So far we did not go out of tlie limits of the equinox of 
Spring, where Bacchus takes the form of the Bull, or of that, 
which was then the fii-st of the signs. Here he remained sur- 
rounded by Pan and Satyrs, or of Genii, which borrow their 
attributes from the Goat, placed over the Bull; it is at that 
epoch, when the shrub grows, which shall give io autumn the 
frnits of Atnpehis or of the Vine, and the delicious liquor, of 
which Bacchua is the father. 

CANTO XIII. 

Jupiter sends Isis to the place of Cybele, where Bacchus 
was brought up, in order to intimate to him the order of 
marehjng against the Indiana and to fight the Prince of Strife 
or Deriades their King, who would oppose the progress of his 
power, and of the blessings, which he was bringing to all men. 
Iris executed the will of the Lord of the Gods, and after she 
has tasted the new liquor, which Bacchus presents to her, she 
re-ascends to the Heavens. Cybele sends immediately for 
the leader of her choirs and dances in order to gather the 
army, which shall march under the command of Bacchus. 
Amongst the leaders or Captains, who join the banners of the 
God of grapes, many heroes are conspicuous, who are met 
with again in the poem on the Argonauts, and there is prin- 
cipally remarked the ordinary court retinue of Cybele, which 
resembles a great deal to that of the mysteries of Bacchus. 
Emathion, or the Prince of Day, brings him his warriors from 
Samothracia, The rest of the song contains the enumeration, 
of the different nations of Asia minor, which range themselves 
under the banners of Bacchus. 

CANTO XIV. 

in this canto the poet proceeds to give us the enumeration 
of the Heroes, the Demi-Gods and the Genii, sent by Cybele 
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to accompany the sue of Semele, such as the Cabiri, the Dac- 
tjli, the Corybaiifces, the Centaurs, the Telchines, the Satyrs, 
the sons of the Hyadea, his nurses, &c., moreover the Oread 
Nymphs, the Bacchantes. Afterwards he gives us a descrip- 
tion of the armor of Bacchus and of his raiments, which rep- 
resent the image of Heaven and its Stars. Our hero quits the 
abode of Cybele, and marches towards the places, occupied by 
the Indians. The report of the thunderbolt is already heard, 
portending hig victory. 

SHCOsn Season ok Sdmmee. 

We are carried by the poet to the Summer solstice and to 
the moiit elevated point of the course of the Sun, which cor- 
responds with the sign of the Lion, the rise of which is pre- 
ceded by that of the Cancer, which the Sun crosses before it 
reaches the Lion, the place of its domicil and the seat of its 
great power. The name of the Cancer is Astaeos: the poet 
changes it to that of a river in Asia, the Astacas, which actu- 
ally flows in Bythinia, As the solstice is the place, where the 
Star of Day obtains its greatest triumph, the poet supposes, 
that he has made there the conquest of a young Nymph 
called Victory, who had a Lion at her feet; and because the 
soisfciceis tlie limit of the ascending movements of the Sun, he 
imagines that from the courtship of Bacchus with the Kymph 
Victory a child is born called Term or End. Bnt the passage 
of the Cancer or of the Astacus is resisted by the people of 
India, or by that, which is placed under the tropic. It is 
necessary to give battle to the Chief of the people, called As- 
trais, whos3 name contains an allusion to the stars. It is after 
the defeat of the latter, that Bacchus finally finds the Nymph 
Victory, with whom he is united. The allegory is perceptible 
in all parts of this episode. In continuance, Nonnus gives us 
a picture of the audacious Indian ranging his forces in battle 
array on the shores of the Astacus, and on the opposite shore 
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the defiant attitude of the warriors under the leadership of 
Bacchus. The latter fiually crosses the river, tho water of 
which is changed into wine. One pari, of the Indian army is 
destroyed or put to flight; the other part, astonished of its 
defeat, drinks of the water of the river, which it takes for 
Nectar. 

CANTO XV. 

The fifteenth canto presents to us at first the spectacle of 
the Indian army making a nish for the shores of the river and 
of getting intoxicated from drinking freely of its waters. The 
poet gives us a minute description of all the effects of this in- 
toxication, of the delirium and the sleep, which are its results, 
also tbe advantage which Bacohus reaps from it, by surprising 
a great number of them, whom he puts in irons. All the can- 
tos which follow up to the fortieth, in which Prince Strife or 
Deriades is killed, contain the details of the various battles 
fought in this war, which alone occupies twenty-five cantos of 
the poem, of which it is the principal knot: because Deriades 
is the principle of resistance, which is opposed to the benifi- 
cent action of Bacchus: it is the Chief of the black people, 
who makes a terrible war against the God, the source of 
Goodness and of Light. 

Bacchus, after having defeated the Indians on the shores of 
the Astacus and crossed the river, or, without figure, this sign, 
approaches a neighboring forest, where dwelt a young nymph 
called Nice or Victory. This was a youthful huntress, who 
like Diana wished to preserve her virginity. She lived on a 
very steep rock, with a lion at her feet, which lowered before 
her in a respectful manner its terrible mane. Close by there 
lived also a young herdsman called Hynmus, who bad fallen 
in love with her. Nice has no inclination to favor his wishes 
and repels his advances by shooting him wiUi on arrow and 
killing this unhappy lover. The Nymphs bewail him and 
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Love aweara to revengo him by subjecting this wild beauty to 
Bacchus; all Niiture is afflicted by the untimely end of the un- 
fortunate Hymnue. Here we recognize again an allegoi'ieal 
personage. The name of Hymnns or Song, the lover of Yic- 
tory, indicates significantly the songs, which accompanied in 
olden times the triumph of the Sun Lind ita urrival at the 
point of the Summer solstice. 

CANTO. XVI. 

The death of young Hymnus did not remain unpunished. 
Love shoots an arrow at Bacchus, who sees young Nice while 
bathing, and fails in love with her. He follow^ her every- 
where and searches for her in the midst of the forests by 
meima of his faithful dog, ■which Pan tad given him, to whom 
he promised a place in the Heavens next to Syrius, or the 
celestial dog placed under the Lion, which announces the 
sunamer-solstice or the epoch of the victory of the Sun over 
the Lion. The youthful Nymph, tired of the chase, burnt 
from the heat of the Sun and thirsty, goes to the river in order 
to quench her thirst. Ignorant of the change, which had 
taken place with the waters, she drinks of it, becomes intoxi- 
cated and falls asleep. Love informs Bacchus of it, who pro- 
fits of this lucky moment, in order to commit a rape, of which 
Pan himself is jealous. The Nymph awakes, and utters loud 
reproaches against Bacchus and against Venn a. She deplores 
the loss of her virginity and goes in seaxch of the ravisher in 
order to pierce him with her arrows; she wants even to kill 
herself. She is finally forced to quit her ancient forests, fear- 
ing to me.et with Diana and to have to endure her reproaches. 
She gives birth to a daughter called Teletea; and Bacchus 
built in that place the city of Nicea or Victory. 
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CANTO XVII. 

Bacchus continoes his march against the Indiana nad puv- 
suea hia irietories in Orient, with the equipment rather of a 
leader of feasts and games, than with that of a warrior. He 
arrives at the placid shores of the Eudis, where he is i-ooeived 
by the shepherd Bronchus or Gullet, to whom begivea s, plant 
of the Yine in order to cultivate if-. He mnrches afterwards 
against Orontes, an Indian General, who was informed hy As- 
trais of the trick played by Bacchus on the Indians, who de- 
fended the shores of the Astactie. Orontes was the father-in- 
law of tho martial Deriades. Orontes animates his warriors 
by his example. He attacks Bacchus in pci'son, hut is re- 
pula :il witli vigor. The deapeiate I d an. p er e h mseif with 
his own sword, and fulla into the i ver h h ib na u t fte 
him. The E"ymphs bewail th s nfo t n te son of H) H f e 
Bacchus makes a teiTible slaugbt i an ong&t th la i uib 
Pan Mngs his victory, and Blemys the leid oi the I 1 n 
preaeuts hiuaaelf with an Olive b an h bk „ io peac Ih 
Sun approaches the end of th nn tre aii 1 of the se son 
which ripens the gi-apes. The i oet on e j ently s en n 1 
ing us of this grand effect pro luce 1 bj Natu e th ou„h the 
arrival of Bacchus at the cou of K By Gr pe v, ho re gne 1 
in Asyria. All the names used in this poetical talewdl clearly 
indicate an allegorical feast, which has the vintage for object. 

CANTO XTHI. 

Fame had already spread in all Assyria tlie leport of the 
achievements of Bacchus. King Staphylus or Grape reigned 
over those countries. He bad for Son Prince Bunch of Gi'apee, 
for wife Methe or Inebriation, and for Majordorno Pithos or 
Cask. In this Canto, Nonuus presents up the King and his 
sou, mounted on a cbwiot, in ordei' to welcome Bacchus, and 
19 
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to invite him to accept their hospitality, which he does. The 
poet deaeribea here the magnificent reception given to Bac- 
chus by the King of Assyria, who parades before him all his 
wealth, and gives him a sumptnous dinner in his palace, a 
pompous desci'iptiou of which is also to be found there. Bac- 
chus imparts to him his discovery of the new liquor: Queen 
Methegetsinebriatedthefirst time she tastes it, alsoher husband 
Grape, her son Bunch of Grapes, and Cast their old domestic. 
All begin to dance. 

Here the poem assumes a comical character, badly agreeitig 
with the nobleness of the first Cantos, which bad Astronomy 
and the system of the two principles for basis. Itis no longer the 
Sun or the Chief of Light in his equinoctial triumph, which is 
here depicted: the poet has descended here from the Heavens, 
in order to follow on Earth the progress of vegetation, which 
is feept up by tlie powerful heat of the Sun. 

All lay down to sleep. Baeehue is suddenly awatened from 
his sleep by a dream; he arms himself and calls the Satyrs to 
his assistance. King Grape, Prince Bunch and old faithful 
Cast are awakened by the noise; but Queen Methe or Inebria- 
tion continues fco sleep. Staphjlus, or King Grape escorts 
Bacchus; he maltes him a fireaent of a cup, and exhorts him to 
pursue the course of his victories, reminding him those of Ju- 
piter over the Giants, and those of Perseus over the monster, 
to which Andromeda had been exposed. 

Bacchus sends a herald to the Chief of the Indians, in order 
to propose !» him, either to accept his presents or a fight. 
Here King Grape dies, regretted by the whole Corrt of Assy- 
ria, which Bacchus on his rebum, finds in the deepest mourn- 
ing. He informs himself of the cause of their gnof, of whicli 
he seems to have already a presentiment. 

CANTO XIX. 

In the nineteenth Canto Queen Met.he or Inebriation is 
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Bhown in deep affliction on account of the death of her 
husband King Grape, and telling Bacchus the cause 
of her grief. In order to console herself she requests the 
Grod to give her some of his delicious liquor. She couaetits 
not to grieTe any more for her husband, provided she has a 
full cup. She oSera to join her fate henceforth with that of 
Bacchus, to whom she recommends her son, or Bunch of 
Grapes and her old servant Pjthos or Cask. Bacchus cheers 
her up by the promise of admitting them all to his feasts. He 
metamorphoses Staphylus in Grape, and his son Botrys in 
Bunch of Grapes. The rest of the Canto contains a descrip- 
tion of the games, which Bacchus orders to be celebrated near 
the tomb of King Grape. (Eagrus of Thracia contends with 
Erectheus of Athens for the price of songi victory remains 
with the former. This exercise is followed by that of panto- 
mime: Silenus and Maron dance; the second is declared the 

CANTO XX. 

After the texTnination of these games, at the commencement 
of this Canto, Bacchus seems to be busy with consoling Methe 
and the whole house of King Staphylus. Night sets in and 
people retire to rest. The couch of Bacchus is prepared by 
Eupetale or Pretty Leave, the nurse of , Bacchus. Discord, 
under the disguise of Cybele, appears to Bacchus while asleep, 
in order to reproach him his idleness, and eshorfcs him to fight 
Deriades. Bacchus awakes and makes hia preparations for 
mai'cbing. Prince Bunch of Grapes and Cask join the band 
of Satyrs and Bacchantes for an expedition, which it would be 
somewhat difficult to lange amongst the number of histori- 
cal events, although until the present time the reality of the 
conquests of Bacchus has been gpnerally credited. 

This God takes his loute via Tyre and Byblos, along the 
shores of the rivei Adonis and the feitile hills of jSTysa in Ara- 
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bia. In tliose places there reigiied Lycvirgos, a desceiidant, of 
Mai-s: lie was a fierce despot, who nailed at the gates of hia 
palace the heads of the unhappy yietims, which he had killed: 
hie father wan Di-yasor tha Oak, King of Arabia, Juno sends 
Iris to this Prince, in order to make him take up (ilTns against 
Bacchue. The perfidions messenger takes the form of Mars 
aod makes a speech to Ljcurgus, in which she promises him 
the Tictory. After that she goes to Bacchus under tlie die- 
guise of Mercury and persuades him to treat the King of Ara- 
bia as a friend, and to present himself before him unarmed. 
Bacchus, seduced by these wily in^J^nuations, ai-rives unarmed 
at the pahiee of this ferocious Prince, who receives him with 
scoffing smiles, then he threatens him, pui-enea the Eyads his 
nurses, and forces him, in order to saTe himself, to plunge 
into the Sea, where he is received by Thetis and consoled by 
old Nereus. The poet here makes the tyrant hold au insolent 
and threatening speech, eeolding the sea for having received 
Bacchus in her bosom. 

Wo have aiTived at the epoch, when the Sun uiakts the 
transit towards the inferior signs, to the autnmnal equinox, 
near which is the celestial Wolf, an animal consecrated to 
Mars, and host of the forests. This is the sign which is here 
d under the name of a ferocious Prince, the son of Oak, 
; of Mars, and whose name is composed of the 
word lycoa or wolf. At that time, the celestial Bull, opposite 
the Wolf, and accompanied by the Hyadshis nurses, descends 
in the morning into the bosom of the waves at the rising of 
the Wolf. This is that Bull which lends its attributes to the 
Sun of Spring, or its horns to Bacchus. Here we have the 
phenomenon, which renews itself every year, at the close of 
the vintage, and which the poet has sung in his allegory of 
the war of Lycurgos against Bacchus, who throws himself into 
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the deep, and against tlio mirees of tlie latter, whicli are aa- 
eailed by the tyrant. 

CANTO XXI. 

The twenty-flrRt Canto repreaents the sequel of this advcu- 
ture and the fight between Ambrosia, one of the Hyads, and 
Lyeurgos, who takes her prisoner; bat Earth comes to her 
rescue, and metamorphoses her in Tine. Under this new 
form, she iatwines her conqaeror in her tortuous folds. 
Vainly he tries to clear himself of it. Neptune upheaves 
the Sea, unchains the storms, and shakes the Earth; but 
nothing ceui intimitate the savage King, who defies the efforts 
of the Bacchantes and the power of the Gods, the protectors of 
BftcolixiB. He orders all vines to be cat down and threatens 
Nereus and Bacehue, Jupiter slirikes the tyrant with blind- 
ness, who is no longer able to see his way. 

Meanwhile the Nereids and the Nymphs of the red Sea 
lavish their cares on Bacchus, and aie eagei to entertain him 
with feasts, while the Pans and the Satyrs aie disconsolate 
on account of his absencej and search toi Lim all over the 
Earth. This circumstance is to be noticed becanse in the 
fable of Osiris or the Egyptian Bacchus, they supposed that 
he was thrown into the Nile by Typhon, the Genius of Dark- 
ness and of Winter, anil that the Satyrs wept and searched 
for him everywhere. But very soon one of their companions, 
Scelmus or the lean arrives with the cheering news of the 
return of their leader. They are filled with joy on account of 
these happy news. Bacchus on his return puts himself at 
the head of his army and marches against the Indian General, 
who had treated his herald with contempt and had sent him 

CANTO XXII. 
^ed by the presence of the hero its commander, 
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restored to it by the Gods, the army of Bacchus arrives on the 
shores of the Hydaspes. While his soldiers are given up to 
revelry, and celebrate Ma return by feaete, the Indiaiis make 
preparations to attack thom. But a Hamadryad reveals their 
plaa to the soldiers of Bacchus, who secretly arm themselves. 
The Indians come out from their retrenchments and make a 
charge. The army of Bacchus feigns a flight, in order to draw 
them into the plain, where they make a teriible slaughter of 
them. The water of the Hydaspes is reddenced with their 
blood. We shall not enter into a more detailed description of 
the battle, of wiiich all the traits are drawn from -the imagina- 
tion of the poet, and which make np a tableau resembling fhat 
of all battles. 

CA.NTO XXIII. 

In the twenty-third Canto the poet continues his narrative 
of the battle fought on the shores of the Hydaspes, in the 
waters of which most of the Indians arc precipitated. Juno, 
who is always inimical to Bacchus, instigates the Hydaspes, to 
declare war against the victor, which makes his preparations 
for croaaing it. Scarcely had Bacchus advanced in the river, 
when the Hydaspes enhsts .^olus, in order to make its waters 
rise by unchaining the tempests. Here follows a pretty long 
description of tlie confusion caused by this event in the army 
of Bacchus'. This God threatens the river, which only be- 
comes the moi'e furions. Bacchus burns it in its bed. The 
ocean is irritated about it, and menaces Bacchus and Heaven. 

CANTO XXIV. 

Jupiter calms the fury of the Ocean, and the Hydaspas aslts 
Bacchus for peace, who finally yields. Very soon, says the 
poet, is the rain brought back by the winds, raised by the Bear 
and by winter, refilling again the rivers witli water. Deriades 
arms his Indians against Bacchus. Jupiter, in company with 
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the other Goda of the Olympus, is rendering assistance to his 
Son and his companions. Apollo takes Aristeus under his pro- 
tection; Meremy does the game with Pan, and Tiilcan with 
his Cabiri. At the head of his army marches Bacchus, and 
Jupiter under the form of an eagle is their guide. Meanwhile 
Deriades is informed bj Thureas, who had escaped from the 
slaughter, of the defeat of the Indiaas on the river Hydaspes. 
These news cause mourning and consternation in his camp, 
while the army of Bacchus rejoices over its success, which the 
victors celebrate by songs, and after the enjoyment of the 
pleasures of the table, they retire to rest. 

CANTO XXV. 

The poet commences his twenty-fifth Canto, or the second 
moiety of his poem by an invocation of the Muse,'" whom he 
inTites to sing the subject of the war in India, which is 
to last seven years. After a prolific invocation, Nonnus coming 
.finally to the point, depicts the fears of the inhabitants of the 
Gianges and the despair of Deriades, who learns that the 
waters of the Hjdaspes had been changed into wine, like those 
of the Astacus; that the smell of this delicious liquor was felt 
by the Indians, and was already' portending the victory of Bac- 
chus. The latter felt ashamed of the rest, in which he lan- 
guished, and is indignant on account of the obstacles laid by 
Jono in the way of his triumphs. Atis, the lover of Cybele, 
is sent by that Goddess to console Bacchus and brings him an 
armor forged by Vulcan. The poet gives us here a descrip- 
tion of the splendid shield, which he receives. The whole 
celestial system and the most interesting subjects of mythol- 
ogy' were engraved thereon. In the meantime night sets in, 
and while apreadinghcr gloomy veil over the Earth, she brings 
sleep back again to the mortals. 
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CANTO XXVI. 

Minerva, tmder the form of Orontes, appeals to Deriadea in 
a dream, and artfully stirs him up, to go and fight the mighty 
son of Jupiter. Thou sleepest, Deriades, she exclaims! A 
King, charged to watch over the defense of numerous nations, 
how can be sleep, when the SBemy is at the gates? The 
naiu-derers of Orontes, thy SoD-in-Law, are still living, and 
he is not yet avenged ! Look at that breast, where there is 
still that gaping wound, inflicted by the thyrsus of thy enemy. 
Oh, that the redoubtable son of Mars, Lycurgus was here. 
Thou wouldst see very soon Bacchus save himself at the bot- 
tom of the deep. Was he a God, this Bacchus, when he could 
be put tD flight by a mortal? Minerva, after hcLving thus 
spoken, returns to Heaven, where she resumes her divine form, 
Deriades hereupon assembles immediately his warriors, whom 
he calls from all parts of the Orient. Here follows a long 
enumeration of the nations and of t!>e various Princes; coming 
from all the oountri?3 of India in order to range themselves 
under his banners. This Canto contains curious details about 
the manners, customs and tho natural liistojy of all these 
countries. 

CANTO XXVII. 

Aurora, says the poet, had already opened the gates of 
Orient; already had the light of the rising Sun, of which the 
Ganges reflected the rays, banished the shadows spread over 
the Earth, when a rain of blood came foreboding to the In- 
dians their certain defeat. Notwithstanding and in the ful- 
ness of a proud self reliance, Deriades places Lis battalions in 
battie-array against the son of Semele, whose front is armed 
with horns, and addressed his soldierein a speech replete with 
contempt for his enemy. Then follows a description of the 
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army of the Indians, of their position, their dresses and their 
armor. Bacchna also is seen, dividing his array into four 
corps, disposed in the direction of the four cardiiiiil points of 
the World, and haranguing his warriors. 

Meanwhile Jupiter convokes the assembly of the immor- 
tals, and invites many Divinities, to take an interest in the 
sort of his Son. The Gods divide: PaDas, Apollo, Vulcan and 
Minerva side with the wishes of Jupiter: Juno in opposition 
forms a combination agaiost him with Mars, Hydaspes and 
the jealous Ceres, who were to oppose that hero in his under- 



CA.NTO XXTin. 

In the beginning of this Ciinto Noonua presents us with tho 
spectacle of tho two armies advancing in battle array, ready 
for the fray. Amongst the heroes in the train of Bacchus, 
there may be distinguislied Faan, Aristeua and CEacus, who 
march in the front ranks against the Indians. 

Phalenus engages in deadly conflict with Deriades, and is 
killed. Corynibasus, one of the most valiant captains in the 
Indian army, distinguishes himself by the number of victims 
immolated by his sword, and perishes in his turn pierced by a 
thousand arrows. A trait of valor of an Athenian is particu- 
larly admired on account of the fearless oxposui-e of his per- 
son, notwithstanding the loss of both his ai'rns, until he meets 
death. 

After the battles of tho iiifantiy, the poet tlioii gives a des- 
cription of those of the various troops of horse: Argilippus 
seizes inflamed torches, kills several Indians, and wounds 
Deriades himself by throwing a stone at him. The rest of the 
Canto is taken up by a desoription of various flights in whicli 
the Corybantes and the Cyclops are distinguished. 
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CANTO XXIX. 



Jtmo, having been informed of the flight of several bat- 
talions of the Indiana, goes to reanimate the courftge and im- 
petuosity of Deriacles their leader, who rallies his forces and 
begins again the battle with renewed vigor. Morrheus breaks 
the line of the Satyrs. Hymensiua, the favorite of Bacchus, 
resists a powerful onset, animated by the exhortations of this 
God; however he is wounded on the thigh. Cured very soon 
by Bacchus, he wounds his enemy in his turn. Then follows 
the description of the battles fought by Ariateus and the Ca^ 
byri, also that by the Bacchantes. Caliceus or the Cup is at 
the side of Bacchus: the battle revives again. Bacchus chal- 
lenges Deriades. Kight, whicb sets in, sepaj'ates the com- 
batants. Mars falls asleep and is troubled by a dream. At 
daybrealt he arises. Terror and Fear put horses to his chariot. 
He flies to Paphos and to Lemnos and thence returas to 
Heaven. 

CANTO XSX. 

Bacchus takes advantage of the absence of Mai-s; he 
attacks the Indiana and maltes war on the black people. 
Aristens fights on the left wing. Morrheus wounds Euryme- 
don, who is succored by his brother Alcon. Eurymedoniin- 
vokes Yulcan, their father, who envelops MoiTheus with his 
fire. But the Hydaspes, father of Deriades, puts it out. Yal- 
can heals his son; Morheus kills Phlogius, and ti'iumphs over 
his defeat. The famous Tectaphus, whose daughter had 
nourished him with her milk, when he was in prison, cari-ies 
confusion into the ranks of the Satyrs, and finally perishes 
under the blows of Eurymedon. The poet describes here the 
grief of his daughter Meroe, and enumerates the other victims, 
immolated by Morrheus. Juno supports Deriades, rendering 
him formidable in the eyes of Bacchus, who takes to flight. , 
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Minerva reedlla him to the combat, reproaching him for his 
cowardice. The courage of Bacchus ia revived and he returns 
to the charge, kilhng a great many Indians. He wounds es- 
pecially Melanion, or the Black, who, while hidden behind a 
tree, had killed a great many people. 

CANTO XXXI. 

Juno looks for new expedients to injure the son of her rival: 
she descends into Hell in order to see Proserpine, whom she 
■wants to interest in her vengeance, and to rouse the Fu- 
ries against Bacchus. Proserpine consents to her request, 
and lends her M^,gcera. Juno departs with her; she makes 
three paces and at the fourth she arrives on the shores of the 
Ganges, Here she shows to Megtera the heaps of the dead, the 
pitiful wreck of the Indian army. The Pniy retires into a 
cave, where she leaves her hideous figure and her serpents, 
and changes herself into a night hird, while she is awaiting 
the information of Juno, when Jupiter would bo asleep. 

Iris goes in search of Morpheus and persuades that God to 
pour hie poppy over the eyes of the lord of the thunderbolt, 
in order to favor the wrath of Juno. The (rod of sleep obeys, , 
and Iris goes to the Olympus t& render an account to Juno of 
her message. The latter has already some other snares in 
preparation, in order to make sure of Jupiter, and to beguile 
him: she pays a visit to Venus on the Lebanon, and explains 
to her the subject of her vexation; she begs her assistance, in 
order that she may be enabled to arouse again the love of 
Jupiter for her, and that she might aid the Indians during his 
sleep. 

CANTO XXXII. 

Venus complies with the desire of Juno, who is immediately 
soaring up to the Olympus, where she is going to make her 
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toilet. After that she makes lier appGarance before Jupiter, 
who falls in love with her. "While tliey give themselves up to 
the pleasures of the most delicious enjoyment, and afterwards 
fall asleep, the Fury, being informed of it, takes up arms 
ngainst Bftcchns, and under the form 'of a furious lion makes a 
spring at him, and infects him with the distemper. In vain 
Diana ■wishes to cure him; Juno opposes it. Hure follows a 
description of the terrible effects of that madnesa, which 
makes the friends of Bacchus fly from him. Deriades takes 
advantage of this momentary disorder and makes an attack 
on the Bacchantes. Mars under the figure of Morrheus, is 
stirring up the carnage and combats for the Indians. Here 
follows the catalogue of the dtead. A. large number of tlie 
companions of Bacchus take to their heels and save them- 
selves in forests and caverns. The Naiads hide themselves at 
the bottom of their fountains, and the Hermadrjads in the 
trees of their forests, 

CANTO XXXIII. 

While the son of Semele is a prey to the fits ot madness, 
like a furiorts Bull, Grace, the daughter of Bacchus and Venus 
interests her mother in behalf of the fate of her unhappy 
father. Venus sends for Cupid and informs him of her reso- 
lution and of her fears about Bacchus: she induces him to in- 
spire Morrheus, the leadei' of the Indians, with a vehement 
love for the beautiful Calchomedia, one of the Bacchantes, 
serving in the army of Bacchus. Love, in obedience to the 
order of his mother, shoots a burning arrow at the Indian 
hero, who falls passionately in love with the beautiful Bac- 
chante. Morrheus thinks no longer of battles. Subjugated 
by love, be would willingly consent to wear the chains of Bac- 
chus. He follows the Nymph, who avoids his courtship, and 
who would sooner throw herself into the Sea, than marry him. 
Thetis, under the figui'c of a Bacchante, dissuades her from this 
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project, she advises licr, to deceive the proud Indian by ap- 
parently consenting, she tells her, that it is the only means to 
save the army of the Bacchantes. 

CANTO XXXIV. 

Thetis returns to the watery abode of Kerens, while Mor- 
rhens is agitated by the most lively apprehensions about the 
fate of his courtship. He makes his slave a confidant of his 
flame and aska him for a remedy against his passion, which 
takes away all liis courage, and makes the arms fall from his 
hands at the mere sight of his sweetheart. He retu'es to his 
apartment and falls asleep. A deceitful di-eam represents 
him the object of his love at his side, refusing nothing to his 
desires. But the return of Auroi-a puts an end to his felicity. 
Mars however is arming the battalions of the Indians. The 
Bacchantes are overwhelmed with grief, and the whole 
ai'my of Bacchus is discouraged. Morrhcns takes many Bac- 
chantes prisoners, and makes a present of them to Deriades 
his father-in-law, who makes them appear in his triumph and 
to perish by various tortures. Mon-heus continues to pursue 
the army of Bacchus, when he perceives Calchomedia richly 
- dressed: she feigns to fall in love with the Indian Chieftain, 
who shows himself more a lover than a warrior and an enemy, 
and who rather sighs for her, than dare to fight with. 

CANTO XXXV. 

While many Bacchantes are either killed or wounded in the 
city, Calchomedia awaits Morrheus on the ramparts, who as 
soon as he perceives her, is full of eagerness to meet her. 

She promises him her favors; provided that he should con- 
sent to come to see her unarmed, and after having washed 
himself in the river, Morrheus consents to everything. 
Venus smiles at her triumph and teases Mars, the protector of 
the Indians. 
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At tho moniont when Morrheus ■wimts to obtain the price 
of his aubmissioH, a dragon, the faithful guardian of the chas- 
tity o£ tlie Bacchante, rushes from her bosona and opposes his 
fruition. The Indian is frightened and meanwhile the Bac- 
chantes under the leadership of Mercniy, who takes the form 
of Bacchus, escape from the city and from Dcriades, whopur- 
snes them. 

Jupiter however, aroused from his sleep and excited by the 
disorder of the army of Bacchrts and by the disease of his son, 
reproaches Juno, whom he forces, to give to Bacchas some of 
her milk, in order that he might recover his reason and health. 
Bacchus is cured and soon appears again at the head of his 
(trmy, to which his presence alone is a presage of vitosy. He 
grieves for the f afca of the warriora, who had been killed during 
his absence and makes arrangements in order to avenge them. 

CANTO XXXVT. 

The Gods take sides between Deriades and Bacchus. 
Mars combats against Minerva; Diana against Juno, 
who wounds her and triumphs over her defeat. Apol\o takes 
her out of the fray and engages in personal combat with Nep- 
tune. Mercury finally reconciles the Gods and re-establishes 
peace once more in Olympus. Deriades is again preparing 
for a fight, and by infusing new courage into his soldiers, they 
determined to give a decisive battle. Bacchus on his part, 
is also preparing for another battle; and already is heard the 
hissing of the serpents of the Bacchantes. Tartarus is open- 
ing its gates ic order to receive the dead. Then follows a 
description of the fray and of the carnage. 

Bacchus engages into deadly combat with Deriades and 
in order to boat him, he takes various forms hke Proteus: be 
is wounded under that of a panther. Lile the soul of the 
"World he metamorphoses himself into fire, into water, into a 
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plant, into a tree, into a lion &<!. Deriadea in vain combats 
the phantom which escapes him, and ineffectually contends 
against Bacchus, who makes a vine grow, the branches of 
which entangle the wheel of the chariot of Deriades and wind 
themselves around him ; he is forced to implore the clemency 
of Bacchus, who cleai's him of his fetters. But the prond In- 
dian is not subdned and constantly attempts to make tliis" God 
his slave. 

Bacchus not being able to overcome, the Indians by land, 
makes the Ehadamanes build vessels for him. He recollects 
the prediction of Ehea, who had toid him, that the war would 
not end, antil'he should construct vessels against his enemies. 
This war had already lasted six years, when Deriades caused 
his black subjects to assemble. Morrheus harangues them, 
and reminds them of his former achievements. He informs 
them, that the Rhadamanes were building vessels for Bacchus, 
and he relieveg their apprehensions about this new mode of 
warfare. Meanwhile a truce is made of three months, in or- 
der to bury the dead. 

CANTO xsxvn. 

This truce occupies the whole of the following book, which 
contains a description of the various funeral obsequies, Trees 
are out in the forest, destined to erect the funeral piles, to be 
set on fire. Bacchus institutes the celebration of games on 
the occasion of these obsequies, and proposes various prizes. 

The course of the chariots, the foot-race, the wrestling, the 
combat of the ceetus, the disk and various other exercises 
form this interesting spectaela 

CANTO XXXYiri. 

The truce expires, and the seventh year of the war com- 
mences. Several phenomena presage its issue. Amongst 
others an eclipse of the Sun is remai'kable, the application of 
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wiiith to the present events ia made by an astrologer, which 
is wholly favorable to Bacchus. Mercury himself comes to 
confirm the meaning, which had been given to it, and the 
happy omens, which he draws from it: he compares the mo- 
mentaneous obscurity of the eclipse and the returning light 
of the Sun, which finally triumphs over it, with that which 
shall happen to Bacchus in hie combat against the leader of 
the black people. Mercury is led into the episodial narrative 
oi the marvelous story of the fall of Phseton, to whom the Sun 
of old had once confided the reins of its chariot. As soon as 
the tale is ended. Mercury returns to Heaven. 

CANTO XXXIX. 

At the commencement of the following Canto we are given 
the spectacle of the fleet under the leadership of tbe Ehada- 
manes and of Lycus. At tliat sight Deriades becomes furious, 
and makes a speech replete with insolent pride. 

Bacchus on his part encourages his soldiers, and with his 
fleet is hemming in the Indians. A horrible carnage is made 
on both sides: the seashore ie covered with the dead. Morr- 
heus having been wounded by Bacchus ia healed by the Brah- 
mins. Jupiter finally makes the scales incline in favor of 
Bacchus. The Indian fleet is burned and Deriades saves him- 
self on shore. 

CANTO XL. 

Minerva appears, at the commencement of the following 
book, to Deriades under tho form of Morrheus, and bitterly 
reproaches him his cowardly flight He returns to the fight 
and again defies Bacchus, who finally kills him. His corpse is 
floated along by the waves of the Hydaspes. The Bacchantes 
applaud with cheers the victory of their leader, and the Gods, 
who had been witnesses of a defeat, which ends the war of 
Bacchus against the Indians, return with Jupiter to the 
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Heavens. The rest of fche Canto is taken up by a cleaeription 
of the consequences of this great event, of the grief of the 
whole family of Deriades, and of the obsequies of the dead. 
The poet gives us also a picture of the rejoicings of the Bac- 
chantes: they celebrate by songs and dances the victory of 
Bitcehus over the Chief of the Black people, who had so long 
resisted tho onward course of the beneficent God, who made 
the circuit of the world, in order to enricli it with his gifts. 
Deriades plays here in the poem of Bacchus a similai' role of 
opposition, as Tjphon plays in the sacred fahlea of Osiris. 
This principle of resistance of the Chief of the Blacks having 
been ovei-come by the God, the principle of Light and the 
sonrce of all blessings, there is now nothing more to do for 
Bacchus, but to proceed on bis route, and to return to the 
point, whence he had set out. This point is the equinox 
of Spring, or the sign of-the Ball, where he shall return, after 
having dispelled the gloom, spread by Winter oyer the World, 
and which under the name of Pentheas or Mourning, ia unable 
to hold out longer before the God, who by his return to our 
climes, restores to ua Light and Gladness. The war has 
ended in the seventh year or in the seventh sign. 

FoTJETH Season. 

Nonnus therefore supposes, that Bacchus leaves Asia, 
in order to return to Greece or towards the North of the World. 
He makes him take his route through Arabia and Phoenicia; 
all of which furnishes him with matter for sundry episodic 
Cantos, having reference to the coantries, through which he 
makes hina pass. His eye is principally fixed on Tyre and 
Berytes, of which he narrates the origin, all of which com- 
prises the end of this Canto and the three consecutive ones, 
which may be ref,^-irded as absolutely episodical. 
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CANTO XLI, 

Bacchus is here seen on hia route through Phcenicia and all 
the neighboring places of the Lebannon, where he plants J^e 
Yine on those hills, which had acquired celebrity by the court- 
ship of Venus and Adonis. Here was the superb «5ity of Bery- 
tos of which the poet makes an enconium and gives a pom- 
pous description of it. It is the most ancient city that ever 
had existed- This is the first land, where Venus landed, when 
she came out from the waves of the Sea at the moment of her 
birth. Bacchus and Neptune ai-e contending for the hand of 
the Nymph, who shall give it its name. 

CANTO XLII. 

This Canto is filled by a description of the effects, which is 
produced on the heart of Bacchus at the sight of the youthful 
Nymph, whose hand he solicits. He reveals his passion to her, 
and tries to disgust her with the God of Waters; but the 
Nymph is deaf to this seductive language. Neptune in his 
turn makes his appearance on the stage, but meets with no 
more favorable reception. Venus declares that the fate of the 
combat should decide, who of the two rivals shall have the 
preference. 

CANTO XLIII. 

The poet give us a description of the armor of the two rivals; 
also the dihposilion of their forces. Amorget the Captains of 
the ai-my of Bucchns, the Wiuy, the Wine Drinker, the Bunch 
of Grapes and oiher allegorical personages are conspicuous. 
This God animates the courage of his warriors and bids con- 
temptuous defiance to the soldiers of Neptune, who likewise 
animates !iis army by a speech, in which Bacchus meets with 
no better trealment. A Triton is sounding the charge on one 
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side and Pan on the other. The famous Proteus, followed by 
old Nereua and by a great many marine Divinities make their 
appearance. The army of the Bacchantes ismarchiug iu good 
order against them. The battle commences: Silenus is fight- 
ing against Palemon, Pan against Nereus; the elephants are 
facing the sea-calves. The Nymph Psamathea, standing on 
the sands of the sea shore, implores Jupiter to favor Neptime, 
on whom finally the Lord of the Gods bestows the Nymph 
BercB. Love is consoling Bacchus bythe promise of the hand 
of the beautiful Ariadne. 

OAXTO XLIV. 

The loDg episode, which has the foundation of Tyre and 
Berytes for object, being ended, the poet exhibits to our view 
Bacchus on his return to Greece. His arrival there is marked 
by festivals: whole Nature welcomes his return. The only onei 
who is afflicted is Pentheus, or Mourning personified. 

For the better understanding of the sense of the allegory, 
predominant throughout this Oanto of the poem, it will be 
necessary to remember, that we are here at the winter solstiee, 
or at the epoch, when the Sun, after its seeming withdrawal 
from us, is again taking its route towards our climes and is, 
restoring to us that light, which seemed to desert us. It was 
just at the same epoch, when the ancient Egyptians celebrated 
their festivals, the object of which was this return, and the 
announcement, that they had no longer to stand in fear of that 
mourning, with which Natm-e was menaced by the absence of 
the Bun, and, which they apprehended, would recede irom 
them forever. Mourning therefore vanishes with the first 
rays of hope, which the people of our chraates would conceive, 
when observing the retuim of the Sun towards them, which, 
with the restoration of Light and Heat, shall render them all 
the blessings, of which the Star of Day is the fruitful source. 

Jilourniog or Pentheus, filled with apprehensions by this 
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return, arms his soldiers against Bacchus, and. denies him ad- 
mission into the city of Cadmus. But awful prodigies already 
prognosticate his fate and the disasters impending over his 
whole honse. Nevertheless he persists in hia project, which 
has the ruin of Bacchiia for object 

That God invokes the Moon, which promises him her sap- 
port. As a warranty of his future success, she points to the 
victories, which he had already achieved, and amongst others, 
to the defeat of the Tuscan pirates, who wanted to put him 
in irons. This last adventure finds here of course its place, 
because it is tliat of the winter solstice. In our larger work 
will be found a detailed explanation. 

Meanwhile Proserpine, the mother of the first Bacchus stirs 
up the Furies, which are going to spread confusion in the 
palace of Pentheus, and to pour out their phials of black poi- 
son into the house of Agave. Bacchus under the form of a 
Bull makee a speech to Antince, the wife of Ariateus, and 
informs her, that her son Actcon is not dead, and that 
he is hunting with Diana and Bacchus. 

CANTO XLV. 

Deceived by this false information, the unfortunate Antinoe 
takes immediately to the forests, followed by Agave, the 
mother of Pentheus, who is already filled with all the fury of 
the Bacchantes. 

Tiresias makes a sacrifice for Pentheus, whom he advises 
not to attempt a combat with Bacchus, the chances of which 
would be unequal. But nothing can intimitate Pentheus, who 
causes researches to be made in the forests after Bacchus and 
wants to put him in irons. The Bacchantes are imprisoned, 
and escape from it by working miracles. Bacchus sets the 
palace of Pentheus on fire, who in vain tries to extinguish 
it. Amongst the different miracles of Bacchus and of his Bac- 
chantes, there ai'e piodigies very similar to those, which are 
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attiibuted to Moses and to Clirisb; for instance such as the 
sources of water, whicb the former caused to spout from the 
innermostofthejocks, and the fiery tongues, which as itis said, 
filled the appartments, where the disciples of Christ used to 
meet. 

CANTO XL VI. 

Tho forty-sixth Canto commences with a speech of Pen- 
theus against Bacchus, contesting his diyine origin. Bacchus 
refutes him and afterwards allures him to disguise himself as 
a woman, in order to witness himself, what happens in his 
orgies. Pentheus lets himself be persuaded, and under that 
disguise approaches the Bacchantes, whose dilirium and move- 
ments he imitates. He appears in the eyes of his mother 
under the form of a ferocious lion, as if going to attack Bac- 
chus. She joins the Bacchantes in order to kill it, and when 
at the point of death, he tries to dissipate the error of his 
mother by saying, that he, whom she believes to be a lion, is 
her son. Tet nothing can undeceive Agave and her com- 
panions: they cut the unlucky Pentheus or the Prince of 
Mourning to pieces. The unfortunate mother had the head of 
her son cut off, and wants it to be bung up at the palace of 
Cadmus, always under the belief, that it was a lion, which they 
had killed. 

Cadmus undeceives and reproaches her the cruel effects of 
her ravings. Then she is made aware of her crime; she falls 
into a swoon, and when recovering from it, she gives vent to 
imprecations against Bacchus. That God allays bei- grief 
with a drink and consoles her. 

CANTO XLVII- 

In order to understand well the following Cantos, it should 
be remembered, that there are stUl remaining three months 
for the Sun, to arrive at the point, whence it started primi- 
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tivcly. 'S.o these three months there correspond a series of 
constellations, which rise in succession in tlie evening on the 
horizon, and which develop themselves each month in the 
East at the commencement of night, in proportion as the Sun 
draws near the signs of the Waterman, the Fishes and the 
Bam, to which those constellations are opposed. Amongst 
the most remarkable are the Herdsman and the celestial Vir- 
gin, followed by the crown of Ariadne and bj the polar Dra- 
gon, which lends its attributes to the Giants. The Herdsman 
is known by the name of Icarvis, a husbandman of Attica, who 
had a daughter called Erigone, which is the name of the celes- 
tial Virgin, Those are the celestial aspects, which mark the 
coarse of time of the succession of the months, from the winter 
solstice, when Bacchus kills Mouining or Peutheus, up to the 
time of bis return to the firat of the signs. This will form 
also the basis of the fictions of the poems in the following 
Cantos. 

Bacchus leaves Thebes and approaches Athens, where they 
rejoice over his ai'i-ival. He takes lodgings with Icarus, who 
receives him with open arms; his daughter Erigone takes all 
possible care, to make him comfortable. Bacchus grateful for 
this service, makes them a present of a cup filled with wine, a 
drink until then unknown, Icarus tastes it and is finally intoxi- 
cated. It will he here observed, that the Herdsman or Icartisis 
the star of the vintage, also the Virgin, of which constellation one 
stai' bears the name of the Vintageross. She has above her 
the celestial Cup, which is called in Astrononiy the Cup of 
Bacchus and of Icarus. This is the whole foundation of this 
allegory. 

Bacchus teaches Icarus the art of cultivating the shrub, yield- 
ing this delicious juice. This discovery is communicated by 
the latter to others. Very soon all the country people in the 
neighborhood become intoxicated. In their delirium, they get 
hold of him, who had given them this in its effects so astonish- 
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ing beverage. They kill him aad they bury his body in an out 
of the way place. Hia shade appears to Erigone in a dream 
and requests her to avenge his death. Pilled with terror she 
runs over mountains and through forests in search of her 
father's corpse. She finds it, and his faithful dog espii-es out 
of grief, over the tomb of his master. Erigone in despair 
hangs herself. Jupiter, moved by their misfortunes, places 
them in the Heavens. Icarus becomes the celestial Herds- 
man; Erigone the Tirgin of the signs and their dog becomes 
the celestial Dog, which rises before them. In consequence of 
this event Bacchus leaves for the isle of Naxos, where he per- 
ceives Ariadne, abandoned by Theseus during her sleep. Bac- 
chus finds her still asleep; he admires her charms and falls in 
love with her. The unhappy Princess awakens, and becomes 
aware that she is forsaken. With teai-s in her eyes she pro- 
nounces the name of Theseus and regrets the illusions of sleep, 
which made her see her lover in a dream. She makes the 
whole Island resound with her lamentations and expressions of 
sorrow. Bacchus listens attentively and very soon recognizes 
the sweetUeart of Theseus. He approaches her ajid tries to 
console her. He offei'S her his true love, and promises to place 
her in the Heavens with a crown of stars, which shall per- 
petuate the memory of her love for Bacchus. It will be ob- 
served that this constellation rises in the morning with the 
Sun at the time of the vintsige, and that ia the reason why they 
made of it one of the mistresses of Baj^chus. 

Tliis speech and the promises of the God calm the grief of 
At'iadne and make her forget her base raviaher. All the 
Nymphs are eager to celebrate her union wiih the God of 

Bacchus leaves the island in order to pay Argos a visit. 
The Argives took measures to repel the two spouses fi'om a 
country, which was consecrated to Juno, the enemy of Bac- 
chus. Pressed, bv the wrath of Bacchus, the Argive women are 
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disposed to sacrifice rather their own children. The reason of 
their refasal was, that inasmuch they had already Peraens for 
God, they did not want Bacchus. It will be here observed, that 
about this epoch, whea the Sun is nearly approaching the 
signs of Spring, Eerseus is appearing io the morning with the 
Sun. This occasions a, combat between Peraena and Bac- 
chus, encting in a reconciliation between these two heroes. 
This Canto ends with a description of the festivities, which the 
Argivcs celebrate in honor of the new God, 

CANTO XLTni AND LAST. 

Bacchus leaves Argos and proceels on his way to Thracia. 
There, Juno in her implacable hatred, makes the Giants rise 
against liim, who borrow their form as we have seen, from the 
celeetial Serpent or from the Dragon, which rises nest to the 
crown of Ariadne. The poet gives here a description of the 
various arms, seized by the monsters, in order to give battle to 
Bacchus, who finally overthrows them. These are the same 
Serpents, which furnished to Typhon his attributes, and 
formed his retinue in the first Canto of this poem. This is an 
evident proof, that the annual revolution is ended, because the 
same celestial aspects are reproduced. Here we have a new 
confirmation of our theory and also an evidence, that the 
course of Bacchus is circular like that of tlie-Sun, because by 
following the course of that luminary in the Heavens, and by 
comparing it with that of the hero of the poem, we are 
brought back to the equinoctial point, whence we set out. 

Then the breath of Zephyr or the gentle breeze, which an- 
nounces the return of Spring, is felt again. The poet personi- 
fies it under the name of the Nymph Aura, with whom Bac- 
chus falls in love; this furnishes him with matter for a charm- 
ing allegory, with which his poem ends. 

He supposes, that Bacchus in the mountains of Phrygia, 
where he had been raised, meets with a young hnnti'ess called 
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Aura, a grand dftugliter of the Ocean. She was as fleeb as the 
wmd. 

Tired from the chase, she had fallen asleep towards noon 
and a dream prognosticated to her, that Bacchus would fall 
in love with h"r. It seemed to her as if she saw Love hunting, 
and presenting to his mother the wiimala he had killed. Aura 
di'eamt that she was taking uphia quiver. Ijove was joking about 
her taste for vh-ginity. She awakes and is angry against both 
Love and Sleep. She is proud of her virginity and asserts, 
that she is not inferior to Diana. That Uoddesi hears it and 
is provoked by such a comparison; she complains to Nemesis, 
who promises her, that she would pumsli th"t pioud Nymph 
with the losa of that, which she so highly piizes Immediately 
she arms Love against her, who causes Bacclius to fall pas- 
sionately in love with her. That God is sighing a long while, 
and without hope. He dares not confess his passion to this 
wild Nymph. Here follows a passionate sobloquj of the unhap- 
py lover, complainuig of the severity of her, who is the object 
of his love. Wiiile Bacchus, who in the midst of meadows, 
enameled with flowers, is giving vent to his ftmoroas laments, 
a Hamadryad Ny,n[jii advises him to surprise Aura, 
and fco rob her of the treasure, which she was guarding so 
carefully. 

Bacchus recollects the artifice, to which he resorted, in or- 
der to enjoy the favors of Nice, near the shores of the Astacus. 
Ohance conducted Aiira also in those places, and consumed 
by thirst, she was in search of a fountain, in order to qnench 
it. Profiting by this chance thus offered, Bacchus strikes the 
rock with his tyrsus, and makes a source of wine spout out 
therefrom, meandring between flowers, which the season 
briEga forth. Zephyrs breathe softly over it and agitate the 
air, which the nightingale and other birds make resonant with 
their harmonious concerts. 

In this charming spot the young Nymph arrii-fis in order to 
22 
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refresh herself. She drinks, without suspocfcing imything, the 
delicious liquor, which Eacefaus causes to flow for her. She 
is enchanted by its sweetness, and in a short time feels its as- 
tonishing effects. She is conscious, that her eyelids ate 
heavy, that her head turns, that her feet are tottering. She 
lays down and falls a sleep. Love observes her, advices Bac- 
chus of it, and takes its flight towards the Olympvis, after hav- 
ing written on the vei-nal leaves these words " Lover, crown 
thy work, while she is asleep. Softly, no noise, for fear she 
might awake." 

Following this advice, Bacchus approaches stealthily the 
couch of green sod, where the Nymph reposes. He takes 
away her quiver, without awaldug her, and hides it in a grotto 
near by. He puts fetters round her and plucks the first.flow- 
er of her virtue. He leaves a sweet kiss on her vermilion lips; 
he unfetters her and returns hel- quiver. 

Scarcely h^l tha Q- >ii Isf t.wbeu the Nymph arouses from lier 
sleep, which had served her lover so well: she is astonished at 
the .disorder, iu which she flada herself, and of which the poet 
gives a delightful picture. She perceives, that an amorous 
larceny hnd been committed, which had robbed her of her 
most precious treasi\re. She becomes furious Jind vents her 
rage on everything she encounters; she smites the statues of 
Yenus and Cupid. She is ignoiaiLt of who the audacious ra- 
visher is, who hadtaken advantage of her sleep; but soon she 
discovers, that she is to become mother, and in her despair she 
wants to- destroy the fruit she bears in her bosom and herself. 
Then Diana abuses hei- fallen pride, by reminding her of 
the circumstances of an adventure, the unequivocal signs of 
which already betray the mystery. She asks her several ma- 
licious questions, and finally discloses to her, that Bacchus was 
the author of the larceny. 

Having thus tasted the pleasures of vengeance, Diana re- 
tires, leaviug the unhappy Aura wandering about rocks and 
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in the Bolitucle, which reaound with her plaintive groans. 
Finally she becomes the mother of twins, whom she exposes on 
a rock, so that they might become the prey of wild beasts. A 
female pajither cornea to the spot and aackles them. The 
mother, furious, that they should thus be preserved, kiUs one 
jDf them. The other is taken away by Diana and saved froin 
her rage, by giving it to Minerva, who had (he child educated 
at Athens, This is the new Bacchus or the child of the mya- 
teriee. 

Having thus ended his labors aDd termijiw,ted his mortal ca- 
reer, Bacchua is received in the Olympus, where lie takes his 
seat near the son at Maia or the Pheiad, -which opens the 
new revolutioii. 

It will be observed, that Nonnus, while ending bis poem 
brings hi^ hero back to the equinoctial point of Spimg whence 
he set out, or in other words, that tho poem ends with the 
animal revolution. The poet has giieu tlie vane us a.pects 
which Heaven presents in an allegorn^al poem bj pei&onify 
ing the physical beings, which, in the Elements aud on Euith 
are connected with the periodical progress of time and with 
the celestial power, ■which preserves vegetation 

The forty-eight cantos of the poem comprehend the whole 
circle of the year and that of the effects whidi it pio luces on 
the Earth. It is a canto on Nature and on the beneficent 
power of the Sun, 

The Heracleid and the Dionysiacs baie theiefoie the same 
hero for object. These two poems suppose the sime position 
in the equinoxes and the solstices, which haieiefeicuce to the 
same eentaries. In one of them or m the poem on Hercules, 
the Sun starts from the summer solstice; and in the other 
from the equinox of Spring. In the one case, it is the power; 
in the other the beneficence of that luminaiy, which is sung: 
in both, it is the principle of goodness which triumphs && e 
last result over alt obstacles opposed by its enemies. In the 
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sacred foible of the (.lliiistiana we shall also see the Gk>d Sun 
under the form of the Lamb, and represented with the attri- 
butes of the sign, which took the place of the Bull at the equi- 
nox of Spring, triumphant at Easter over the opposition, 
which his enemies made against the exercise of his benefi- 
cence, and going' on Ascension day to resume hia yliiee in the 
Heavens, like BftCehus. 

It would be difficult to persuade anybody, that the hero of 
the Dionysiacs had been a mortal, whom his conquests and 
the gratitude of mankind had raised to the rank of the mor- 
tals, although a great many persons had asserted it. The 
allegorical featurcK of the poem are visible 'in all its parts. 
His course correspouds esactlj with that of the Sun in Heav- 
en, and with that of the seaaons, so miich bo, that it imiBt be 
evident to anybody, who shall pay the least attention to it, 
that Bacchus is merely the Star of Day, and represents that 
solai' power, which according to Eueebius developes itself in 
the vegetation of the fruits, which a;'e offered by Autumn. All 
the characters have beea preserved in various hymns, a-idress- 
ecl by Orpheus to Bacchus. 

He is represented there sometimes as a God, inhabiting the 
gloomy Tartarus, at other times as a Divinity reigning in 
Olympus, thence superintending the maturing of the fruits, 
which the Earth brings forth from her bosom. He takes all 
sorts of forms; he preserves everything; he produces the 
freshness of vegetation, the same as the siicred Bull does, 
which the Persians invoke in their hymns. 

He sees by turns his flambeau kindled and extingnised in the 
periodical cycle of the seasons. It is be, who lufikes the fruit 
grow. There is not one of these traits, which would not be 
appropriated to the Sun, and the analysis, which we have 
made of the poem, of which he is the hero, proves by consecu- 
tive comparison with the progress of the year, that Bacchus, 
as already observed, is the beneficent Luminary, which ani- 
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mates everything on jEarth at each annual revolntioii. 

Behold here ouce more a' hero, famous in all antiquity by 
his travels and conquest in the East, who is found never to 
have existed as a mortal, notwithstanding all that Cicero may 
have said about him, and who only exists in the Sun, like 
Hercules and Osii-is. Hia history is reduced to an alSoj^orJcal 
poem on the year, on the vegetation and on tho luminary, 
which is the cause of it, and the fecundating action of which 
commences to develop itself at the equinox of Spring. The 
King (ii-ape, the Queen Inebriation, the Prince BuucAl of 
tirapes, old Pithos or the Cask are merely secondary beings 
personified in an allegory, which has the G-od of the vintage 
for object. It is the same case with young Ampelus or the 
Vine, the friend of Biechns; with the IJjmph Aura, or the 
gentle Breeze, with whom he ia in loye, and with all the other 
physical or moral beings, which are playing a conspicuous part 
in this poem, the foundation, as well as theaccesssoriesof which, 
belong to allegory, with which history has nothing whatever 
fc> lo But if 1 'stoii iotes thcieby a 1 ero ptetic antiquity is 
y m ig by it a id li closes one of tl e m sfc be mtif ul monu- 
ments o* itsf genius This poem 1% in tiuct ve m forming a 
J idgniei t of its oii, \ ciiii ictei ahd gives us an idea, to 
whit h „hth poetry might soar It may alyo 1 seen here, 
h V on su(,h a sim^ le can^ is as a calen iai they Lnow to em- 
broiier the most mgeuius factions m which ev lything is 
personified and \\heie eieij thing has a soul life and feeling. 
Th 1 t E u 1 1 1 li'j ed from these examples, from 
vhit eminence they have fallen but ifc is lui pioviuce to 
J rd^e of the certainty 01 trufh of an lent jtoiies and chiefly 
of those of ¥hicli the peison*i^es pl\y a prommc figm-e in 
the heioic a^^es and m ielij,ious legen Is 
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The fable of Jason, the conqueror of the Sam of the golden, 
fleece, or of the celestial sign, which, bj its diaengs^ement 
from the solar rays in the morning, announces the arrival of 
the Star of Day at the equinoctial Bull of spring, is alike fa- 
mous in mythology, as the fiction of the twelve labors of the 
Sun under the name of Hercules, and that of ite travels mider 
that of Bacchus. Tbis ie again an allegorical poem, -which be- 
longs to another people, and which has beeii composed by 
other priests, whose great Divinity was the Srni. It would 
seem to be the work of the Pelasgi of Theasaly, as the poem 
on Bacchus was that of, or had ite origin with the people of 
Bceotia. Each nation, while worshipping the same God Sun 
under different names, had its priests and poets, who did not 
want to copy each other in their sacred cantos. The Jews cel- 
ebrated this same equinoctial epoah, under the numa of feast 
of the Lamb and of the triumph of the cherished people of 
God over the hostile people. It was also at that epoch, that 
the Hebrews, when delivered from oppression, passed into the 
promised land, into the abode of delight, the gate of which 
was opened to them by the sacrifice of the Lamb. The wor- 
shippers of Bacchic said of this Eam, or of this equinoctial 
Lamb, that it was the same, which in the desert in the midst 
of the Sands, caused the discovery of spring water, in order to 
refresh the army of Bacchus, as also Moses with a stroke of his 
wand, made to spout out in the desert, in order to quench the 
thirst of his army. All these astronomical faOles have a point 
of contact in the celestial sphere, and the horns of Moses re- 
semble very much those of Ammon and of Bacchus. 

We have already observed in the explanation we have given 
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of the poem on Horenlea, that this pretended hero, whose 
history explains itself entirely by Heaven, belonged to the ex- 
pedition of the Argonants, which is indicative enough of the 
character of this last fable: it ia therefore still in Heaven, that 
we must follow the actors of this new poem, because one of 
the most distinguished heroes amongst them is in the Heav- 
ens, and that it is there, where the scene of all his adventures 
lays, that his image is located there as well as that of Jason, 
the leader of this wholly astronomical expedition. Amongst the 
constellations may also be found the vessel, on which the Argo- 
nautshad embarked, and which is still called the ship Argo; the 
famous Ram with the golden, fleece, which is the first of the 
signs, may also be seen there; likewise the Dragon and the 
Bull, which guarded the fleece; the Twins Castor and Pollux, 
which were the principal heroes of this expedition; the same 
as Cepheus and the Centaur Chiron. The celestial images and 
the personages of the poem have Buch an affinity amongst 
. each other, that the celebrated Newton thought, that he could 
draw fi-om it an argument in order to prove, that the sphere 
had been composed since the expedition of the Argonauts, 
because most of its heroes, who are mentioned in that song, 
find themselves located in the Heavens. "We shall not at all 
deny this perfect correspondence, not more than that, which 
is to be foand between the Heavens and the pictures of the 
poem on Hercules and on Bacchus, but we shail draw from it 
only one consequence, which is, that the celestial figures were 
the common foundation, on which the poets worked, who 
gave them different names, under which they made them 
figure in their poems. 

There is not more reason to say, that these images were 
consecrated in the Heavens on the occasion of the expedition 
of the Argonauts, than it would be to assert, that they were 
so on the occasion of the labors of Hercules, because the sub- 
jects of these two poems are to be found there likewise, and if 
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they ■were pufe there for one of these fables, they could not 
have been so for the other, as the place wouM have been al- 
ready occupied; becaiise they are the same group of stars, 
bat every one has sung them after his owii fashion: lienoe the 
reason why they suit all these poems. 

The conclusion of Newton could be only iii so far of uny 
force, as there should exist any certainty about the expedition 
of the Argonauts being a historical fact, and not a fiction 
similar to those, having Hereulea, Bacchus, or Osyria and Isis 
and their travels for object, and we are very far from having 
that assurance. At the coutrai-j, all is concurring to range it 
in the class of sacred fictions, because it is foimd intermingled 
with them in the depot of the ancient mythology of the 
Greeks, and that it has heroes and charactera in common with 
those of the^e poems, which we have explained by astronomy. 
We shall therefore make use of the same key, in order to aii- 
aJyse this solar poem. 

The poem on Jason does not comprehend the entire annual 
revolution of the Sun, like those of the Heracleid and of the 
Dionysiacs, which we have explained; bat has only for object 
one of those epochs, in truth a very famous one, when this lu- 
minary, after overcoming winter, reaches the equinoctial point 
of spring, and enriches our hemisphere with all the blessings 
of the periodical vegetation. That ig the time, when Jupiter, 
metamorphosed into a golden rain, created Perseus, whose 
image is placed over the celestial Ram, called the Earn with 
the golden fleece, the rich conquest of which was attributed to 
the Sun, the conqueror of Darkness and the redeemer of 
Nature. 

It is this astronomical fact, this single annual phenomenon, 
which has been sung in the poem called " Argonautics," It 
is on that account, that this fact enterti only partially in the 
solar poem upon Hercules, and forms. an episodical piece of 
the ninth labor, or of that, which corresponds to the celestial 
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Ham. In tlie Argonauties on the contrary, it ia a whole poem, 
which has one single aabjeefc. It is this poem, which we are 
going to analyse, and the relations of which with the Heavens 
we shall show, if not in detail, at least so far as the main 
point is concerned, which the genius of each poet has ampli- 
fied and ornamented after his own fashion. The fable of Jason 
and of the Argonauts has been treated by several poets, by 
Epimenides, Orpheus, ApoUonius of Ehodea and by Yalerius 
FIeicus. We possess only the poems of the last three, and we 
shall analyse here only that of Apollonius, which is written in 
four cantos. All are supported by the same astronomical 
basis, which ia reduced to very few elements. 

"We will recollect that Hercules iu the labor con-esponding 
to the Earn, before he arrives at the equinoctial Bull, is sup- 
posed as having embarked for the purpose of going to Colchis, 
in quest of the golden fleece. At the same ejDOch he freed a 
maiden exposed to a sea monster, as Andromeda was placed 
near the same Ram. He went tlien on board the ship Argo, 
one of the constellations, which establishes this same passage 
of the Sun to the Ram of the signs. Here we have therefore 
the given position of the Heavens for the epoch of this astro- 
nomical expedition. Such is the state of the sphere to be sup- 
posed at the time, when the poet sings the Sun under the 
name of Jason, and his conquests of the famous Bam. This 
supposition is confirmed, by what Theocritus tells us: that it 
was at the rising of the Pleiades and in the Spring, when the 
Arganouts embarked. Now, the Pleiade rise, when the Sun 
arives towards the end of the Stars of the Raai, and when it 
enters the Bull, which is the sign, that corresponded in those 
remote periods .to the equinox. This fact being established, 
let us examine what constellations in the morning and evening 
hours fixed t'lia important epoch. 

We find in the evening at the eastern rim thecelestial vessel, 
called by the Ancients the ship of the Argonauts. It is followed 
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in its rise by the Serpentarius called Jason: between them is 
the Centaur Chiron, who educated Jason, and above Jason is 
the Lyre of Orpheus, preceeded by the celestial Hercules, one 
of the Argonauts. 

At the West, we see the Dioscuri Castor and Pollux, the 
leaders of this expedition with Jason. On the next day in the 
morning we perceive at the Eastern rim of the horizon, the 
celestial Earn, disengaging itself from the rays of the Sun with 
the Pleiades, Perseus, Medusa and the charioteer or Absyrtus, 
while at the West, the Serpentarius Jason and his serpent 
descend into the bosom of the waves after the eelestial "Virgin. 
In the East Medusa is rising, who plays here the role of 
Medea, and who being placed above the Earn, seems to give up 
its rich fleece to Jason while the Sun eclipses with its rays 
the Bull which follows the Earn, and the Sea Dragon placed 
below, who seems to guard this precious deposit. Those are, 
or vei'y nearly so, the principal celestial aspects, which are 
offered to our views; we have sketched them od one of the 
planispheres of our larger work, destined to facilitate the un- 
derstanding of our explanations. The leader ought to recol- 
lect above all, these various aspects,, in order to recognize them 
under the allegoricai veil, with which, the poet is covering 
them, by mixing continually geographical descriptions and 
astronomical positions, which have a foundation of truth, 
with stories, which are entu-ely feigned. Almost all the details 
of the poem are the fruits of tlie imagination of the poet. 

AEaONAUTICS. 

CANTO I. 

ApoUonius commences with an invocation of the God him- 
self, wbich he is going to sing, or of the Bun, the Chief of the 
Muses, and the tutelar Divinity of the poets. At the first 
verses or iu the proposition, he establishes the object of the 
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sole action of his poem. He is going, he says, to celebrate the 
glory of ancient heroes, who by the order of K'ltg Pelias, had 
embarked on board the ship Argo, the very same, of which the 
image is in the Heavens, and who have gone in quest of the 
golden fleece of a Earn, which is likewise amongst the con- 
stellations. It is through the Cysriaean rocks and by the 
entrance of the Pontus, that be marks the route of these 
intrepid travelers. 

An oracle had informed Pelias, that he would perish by the 
hands of a man, whom he had ascertained since to be Jason. 
In order to avoid the effects of this sad prediction, he pro- 
posed to the latter a perilous espedition, from which he hoped, 
he would never be able to return. The proposition was, to go 
to Colchis to make the conquest of a golden fleece, which was 
in possession of iEJtes, a son of the Sun and King of that 
country. The poet begins his subject by enumerating the 
names of the various heroes, the foUowera of Jaeon in the ex- 
pedition. AmongsL them Orpheus is noted; bis society and ex- 
ample having been recommented to Jason by Chiron his tutor. 
The harmony of his sougs would be useful, in order to soften 
the tediousness of his toilsome task. It will be observed that 
the Lyre of Ocpheus is in the Heavens over the Serpentarius 
Jason, near a constellation, which is also called Orpheus. 
These three celestial images, Jason, Orpheus and the Lyi 
rise together at. the setting in of Night and at the departure 
of Jaeon for his adventure. Such is the allegorical basis, 
which associates Orpheus with Jason. 

Next to Orphens comes Asterion, Typhjs, the son of Phor- 
has, the pilot of the vessel; Hercules, Castor and Pollux, 
Augias, the son of the Sun and a great many other heroes, 
whose names we shall not mention here. Several of them are 
those of the constellations. 

Behold those brave warriors on their way to the seashore 
in the midst of an immense concourse of people, praying 
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Heaven for the eaccesB of their YOja^e, and already predicting 
the fall of ^etes, should he be obetinpite enongh to refuse to 
them the rich fleece, which they are inquest of in those remote 
regions. The women especially are in tears on account of 
their departure, and they commiserate the fate of old ^son, 
the father of Jason and of Aicimede, his mother. 

The poet stops here, in order to draw a picture of the touch- 
ing scene of this separation, and of the firmness of Jason, en- 
deavoring to console those, who are dear to him. There is hia 
mother, who while bathed in tears, embraces him fondly with 
tender espreseions of her sorrows and fears. The women of 
her suite share her afdiction; and the slaves carrying the ar- 
mor of her son observe a gloomy silence and &&<". not raise ' 
their eyes. We feel, that all these descriptions and those 
which follow, have one single idea for basis, which is the de- 
parture of Jason, and his parting with his f-amily. Since 
the Genius, charged with the guidance of the chai-iot of the 
Sun, has been personified, all the details of the action have 
emanated from the imagination of the poet, excepting those, 
which have in small numbers, some astronomical positions for 
basis, which the poet knew, how to invest with the charms of 
poetry and with the marvels of fiction. 

Jason always firmly resolved, begs his mother to remember 
the flattering hopes, given to him by the oracle, suid those 
which he himself has in the strength and courage of bis heroic 
companions. He entreats her, to dry her tears, which might 
be taken by his companions as a sinister omen. Thus speak- 
ing he slips h'om her embraces, and soon he makes his ap- 
pearance in the midst of a great crowd of people, like Apollo, 
when he marches along the shores of the Xanthus, in the 
midst of the sacred choirs. The multitude makes the air re- 
sound with loud exclamations, which are a good augury of 
success. Iphis, the old priestess of Diana eonservatrix, takes 
him by the hand, which she kisses; but she is prevented from 
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enjoying the happiness to talk to him, so great is the crowd 
which presses around him, 

Oin- hero has akeady an-ived at the port of Pagaaua, where 
the ship Ai-go was at anchor, and where his companions were 
waiting for him. He summona a meeting and makes an allocu- 
tion, in. which he proposes, before anyother thing, the election 
of a leader. Everybody has his eye upon Hercules, who how- 
ever declines that honor, and declares that he would be op- 
posed to anybody else's accepting the command, except him, 
who had brought them here together; that to him alone was 
due the honor. Hercules plays here a secondary roll, because 
the question here ia not about the Sun, but about the Hercu- 
les conetellation, which is his image, placed in the HeaTSUB 
near the pole. 

All approve this generoT^s advice and Jason rises, in order to 
acknowledge his gi'atitude fco the assembly; he announces 
that nothing shall now delay their departure. He invitea 
them to make a sacrifice to the Divinity of the Sun or to 
Apollo, under whose auspices they are going to embark, and 
in whose honor he causes an altar to be erected. 

The poet enters then into some details about the prepara- 
tions for the embarkation. They di'aw lots for the seats of 
tile rowers. Hercules has that of the middle, and Tiphys 
takes his place at the helm. 

The sacrifice then takes place, and Jason addresses a pray- 
er to the Sun his grandfather, a Divinity, which is worshipped 
in the port, whence he starts. They immolate in its honor 
two Bulla, which fall under' the blows of Hercules and of 
Ancaeus. 

Meanwhile the Day star had nearly reached its journey's end 
and touched at the moment, when Night was going to spread 
her gloomy veil over the country. The navigators sit down 
on the shoi-e, where they are treated to supper and wine: they 
enliven their banquet with meriy discourses. Jason alone 
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appears to be tbouglitfal and profoundly occupied with the 
important cares, with which lie is charged. Idas makes some 
insulting remarks to him with the approbation of the whole 
crowd. A dispute is at the point of breaking out, when Or- 
pheus calms i^ain the spirits by his harmonious songs on 
Nature and on the clearing up of chaos. They offer 'libations 
to the Gods and afterwards resign themselves to sleep. 

Scarcely bad the first rays of Day gilded the summit of 
mount Pelion, and tlie fresh breeze of morning commenced 
to agitate the surface of the waters, when Tiphjs, the pilot of 
the vessel, awakens the crew, and urges it to go on board: 
they obey. Each one takes the place whicli chance had as- 
signed him. Hercules is amidships, the weight of his body, 
■when coming on board, made the vessel sink deeper into the 
water. They weigh anchor, and Jason takes once more a 
parting look of his country. The rowers play their oars in 
measure with thfi sounds of the Lyre of Oi'plieua, who by hia 
songs keeps up their efforts. The wave, white with foam, is 
murmuring undei' the edge of the oai', and bubbles up under 
the keel of tlie ^esael, leaving a long furrow behind. Thus 
far, only a departure is described with those circumstances, 
which are its usual acccompaniment, and which depend upon 
the imagination of the poet. 

The Gods had however that day fixed their eyes on the 
sea and on the vessel, which carried the flower of the heroes 
of their age; who were associates of the labors and the glory 
of Jason. The Nymphs of Pelion contemplated with astonish- 
ment the vessel constructed by the wise Minerva. Chiron, 
whose image is in the Heavens near the Sepontarius Jason, 
is descending to the seashore, where the foaming billow 
breaks, which comes to wet his feet. He encourages the navi- 
gators, and offers them his best wishes for their happy return. 

By that time the Argonauts had passed beyond Cape Tissa, 
and the coasts of Thesssaly were lost in shadowy distance be- 
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hind them. The poet gives a description of the lalanda and 
Capes, near which they are passing, or which they discover, nntll 
they had approached the isle of Lemnos, where the Pleiad Hyp- 
sipyle reigned. He profits of tlie occasion, to narrate the fa- 
mous adventure of the Lemniadea, who had killed all the men 
of their island, with the esception of old Thoas, who had been 
saved by bis daughter Hypsipyle, who became queen of the 
whole country. Compelled to cultivate their fields and to de- 
fend themselves with their own weapons, these women gave 
themselves up to agriculture and to the hard labor of warriors; 
they were able to repel the assaults of their neighbors; and 
they kept especially a good look out against the Tbracians, 
whose vengeance they apprehended. 

When they perceived the vessel Argo approaching their is- 
land, they rushed from the city in great haste to the seashore, 
in order to repel those strangers by force of arms, as they 
were taking them first for Tbracians: in front of them march- 
ed the daughter of Thoas, covered with her father's aimor. 
The Argonauts dispatched a herald to them in order to obtain 
admission into their island. They discussed the question in 
an assemplj, which was convoked by the queen. She advised 
them, to send to these strangers all kinds of assistance in 
provisions, of which they might be in want, but on no account 
to receive them into their city. Polixo, another Pleiad, of 
which the poet makes here the nurse of Hypsipyle, opposes in 
part the opinion of the queen. She also wants to grant re- 
freshments to these strangers; but moreover she requests, 
against the advice of the queen, that they' be received into the 
city. She supports her proposition with this principal argu- 
ment, that they could not any longer go on without men; she 
Bays, that for their own defense they were in want of them, 
and in order to repair the losses, which their population w^ 
undergoing every day. This speech is received with the loud- 
est acclamations, and the assent is so general, as not to leave 
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the slightest doubt, that every woman was in favor of it. It 
Maj be remarked here, that the intervention of two Pleiades, 
jnet at the very moment of the departure of Jaeon, contains an 
allusion to the conjunction of the stars of spring with the 
Sun, and which are in aspect with the Serpentarius Jason, 
whioh rises at their setting and sets when they are rising. 

As Hypsipyle could no longer ignore the intention of the 
assembly, she dispatches Iphinoe to the Argonauts, in order 
to invite their Chief on her part to come to her palace, and to 
induce all his companions to accept lands and establishments 
in their island. Jason accepts the invitation, and in order to 
appear before the princess, he puts on a magnificent cloak, a 
gift of Minerva, which she had embroidered herself. There 
were delineated on it a long series of mythological subjects, 
amongst others the adventiu-es of Phryxus und his Ram. Our 
hero takes in bis hand also the lance, which Atidanta had 
made him a present of, when she received him on mount 
Men ale. 

Thus arrayed, Jason proceeds to the city, where the Pleiad 
held her court. Arrived at the gates, he found a crowd of the 
most distinguished women in attendance, in tliQ midst of 
whom he advances with modest mien and cast down eyes, un- 
til ho is introduced in the palace to the Princess. He is placed 
on a seat in front of the queen, who looks at bun blushmgly 
and addresses him in affectionate language But she con- 
ceals the actual reason of the want of men m hei island, she 
feigns, that they had gone on an expedition to Thiaeia, and 
that, seduced by their captives, they h«td iinally become tired 
of their spouses; that they h^d m consequence «hat their 
gates upon them, and resolved on sepitration forever There- 
fore, she added, there is no obstacle whateiei existing against 
the estabhahment of yoti and youi companions amongst us, 
and that you become the succeasois to the estatet, oi Thoas 
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my father. Go smd report to the heroes, -which accompany 
yon my offers and let them enter our walls. 

Ja,son thanks the Princess, and accepts one part of her 
proposals, namely the supply of provisions, which she prom- 
ised: with regai'd to the scepter of Thoas,hebegs her to keep 
it, not because he disdains it, but because an important expidi- 
tion calls bim somewhere else. 

Meanwhile loaded carta bring the presents of the queen to 
the vessel, where her good intentions towai-ds the Ai^onauts 
are already known through the reports of Jason. The allure- 
ments of pleasure keep the Argonauts back on the island, and 
endear them to this charming country; but stern Hercules, 
who had remained on board with the better portion of his 
Mends, calls them ba«k to their duty and the gloiy, which 
awaits ihem on the shores of Colchis. His reproof is listened 
to by the company without murmur, and preparations for de- 
parture are made. The poet gives here a desci-iption of the 
distress of the women at the time of that separation, and of 
their best wishes for the success and happy return of these 
intrepid navigators. Hypsipyle is bathing with her tears the 
hands of Jason, and bids him a tender farewell. Wherever 
thou mayst dwell, she tells him, remember Hypsipyle, and be- 
fore departing, tell me, what I shall do, if ii child is born to 
me, the cherished fruit of our short-lived union. 

Jason requests her, that iu case she should.be delivered of 
a son, to send him to lolchos, near his father and mother, to 
whom he would be t source of consolation during his absence. 
Thus speaiiDg, he forthwith leaps on board of his vessel, 
placing himself at the head of all his companions, who eagerly 
seize then oais They cut the cable and the vessel is soon far 
away, with the isle of Lemnos in the distance. The Argonauts 
arrive at Samothracia, at the same place, where Cadmus, the 
same as the Sei-peutarius had landed under another name: it 
is that, which he takes in the Dionysiacs. Thei'e reigned 
24 
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Electra, an other Pleiad : so we haTe now already three Pleiades 
put on the stage by the poet, Jason, lets himself to be initiated 
into the mysteries of this island and proceeds on his route, 
We must now follow the Argon'iuts more on the Earth than 
in the Heavens. The poet hiving supposed, that it wis in the 
East, and at the extremitj of the Black Sea that the celestial 
Bam rose at the time ot the Suns using on the da j of the 
equinox, he marks tho route ninth all vessels weze pieRumed 
to follow, in order to aiiive at those distant ahoies It is 
therefore more a gcogiaphical than in astionomicol mip, 
which has to serve us here as » aUide 

In consequence of this supposition, we see tho Argonauts 
pass between Thraeia and the island of Imhros, sailing be- 
fore the wind towards the Black Gulf, or tho Gulf of Melas. 
They enter the Hellespont, leaving at their right mount Ida 
and the fields ot Troas; they hug tho shores of Abydos, of 
Percote, of Abai-ais and of LampsacuB. 

The neighboring plain of the Isthmus was inhabited by the 
Doliones, whose Chief was Cysicus, the founder of their city. 
He was of Thessalian origin, and received therefore the Argo- 
nauts favorably, in as much as they wore Greeks and their 
leader also a Thessalian. This host unfortunately perished 
afterwards in a night attack, in which the Argonauts and the 
DoKones by mistake engaged, when the former after their de- 
parture, were carried back by adverse winds. They made 
splendid funeral obsequies to this unfortunate Prince, and 
erected a tomb to him. 

After having made a sacrifice to Cybele, the Argonauts quit 
again the harbor. They approach the Gulf of Cyanaea and 
mount Arganthonium. 

The Mysiana, inhabiting these shores and placing entire 
confidence into the good behavior of the Argonaule, gave them 
a friendly reception and furnished them with everything they 
wanted. "While the whole crew is only intent on the pleasures 
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of the banquet, Hercules leaves the vessel and goes into a 
neigliboriDg' forest in order to cut tUere an oar, which might 
suit his hand batter, because his own had been broktm by the 
violence of the waves. After having eearehed for a long fcime, 
he discovers finally a fir tree, which he shukes by blows with 
his club, be then pulls it up and makes himself an oar out of it. 

TouDg Hylas, who had accompanied him, had meanwhile 
penetrated somewhat far into the forest, in order to go in 
search of a fountain, for the purpose of procuring water for 
the hero, which he might want on his return. 

The poet narrates on this occasion the well known story of 
this child, which is drowned in the fountain, where he was 
thrown by a Nymph, who had fallen in love with him, he gives 
also a description of the grief of Hercules, who from that time 
abandoned ail idea of returning on board of the vessel. 

Meanwhile the Morning Star appeared on the summit of the 
neighboring mountains, and a fresh breeze began to rise, when 
Tiphys admonished the Argonauts to reembark, and to take 
advantage of the favorable wind. 

They heave up the anchor, and are already coasting along 
Cape Posideon, when they are made aware of the absence of 
Hercules. 

They were discussing the question of returning to Mysia, 
when Glaucus, a Marine Deity, raised his muddy head above 
the waves and addressed the Argonauts in order to calm 
their apprehensions. He tells them that it would be of 
no avail, to attempt, against the will of Jupiter, to carry Her- 
cules to Colchis, as he had yet to accomplish his laborious 
career of the twelve labors; that therefore they ought to cease 
busying thoir minds any longer about him. He informs them 
of the fate of young Hylas, who had married a Water Nymph. 
Having ended his speech, the Marine God dives again to the 
bottom of the Sea, and leaves the Argonauts to proceed on 
their roiite. , They land the next day on a shore in the vicinity. 
Here ends tho first Canto. 
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CANTO II. 

The navigators had landed in the country of the i 
where Amycus a son of Neptune, reigned. This ferocious 
Prince defied all strangers to the combat of the Cestus, and 
had ali'eady iriiled many of his neighbors. It will be observed 
that the poet, as soon as he makes the Argonauts ai-rive in a 
country, never fails to mention all the laythological traditions^ 
belonging to the cities and to the people, of which he has 
occasion to speak; this forms a series of particular actions, 
which are aihed with the principal or rather only action of the 
poem, which is the arrival at Colchis, and the conquest of the 
famous golden fleece. 

Amycus goes to meet the companions of Jason, he makes 
enquiries on the subjectof their voyages, and addresses them in 
a threatening allocution. He proposes to them the combat of 
the Cestus, whereinhe had made uimself so redoubtable. He tells 
them, that they had to make a choice of the bravest amongst 
them, in order to put him up against liim. Pollux, one of the 
Dioscuri accepts his insolent challenge. The poet gives us a 
very interesting description of this combat, in which the King 
of the Bebrjcians is slain. The Bebi-ycians want to avenge 
his death and are routed. 

The Sun was already lighting up the gates of Orient, and 
see raed to invite the shepherd and his flock to the pasture , 
grounds, when the Argonauts, after having loaded th^ir vessel 
with tbebooty, which they had made of the Bebrycians, reem- 
barked and set sail towards the Bosphomp. The Sea was get- 
ting high; tlie waves were engrossing like enormous moun- 
tains, threatening to inguif the vessel, but the art of the pilot 
averts the efiect. After some dangers they land on the coast, 
where Phineus, famous on account of his misfortunes, reigned. 

The poet narrates here the famous adventures of Phineus 
who had been struck with blindness, and who was persecuted 
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by the Harpies. Apollo hacl granted him the art of devination. 
"When tho unhappy Phineus leanib the arriv&I of these travel- 
ers, he leaves his dwelling, directing and assuring his totter- 
ing steps with a staff. He speaks to them, as if he was ahready 
informed about the subject of their voyage, he draws a pic- 
ture of bis misfortunes, and implores their assistance 
against the ravenons birds, which give him so mach trouble, 
and that it was reserved only to the sons of Boreus to 
exterminata them. Those sons of Boreus belonged to the 
party of heroes, who were on board of the vessel of Jason. 
One of them, Zethns, with tears in his eyes, takes the old man. 
by the hand and speaks to him, trying to console him, by giv- 
ing him the moat flattering hopes. Accordingly a dinner was 
prepared for Phinens, which the Harpies as usual wanted to 
carry off. They begin soiling the tables, but it is for the last 
time, and in flying away, they leave an infections stench be- 
hind. However they are pursued by tlie sous of Boreus sword 
in hand, and would have been killed, but for the intervention 
of the Gods, who dispatched leis through the air, in order to 
prevent them from doing so. At all events the sons of Boreus 
exact from them the promise, of never again troubhng the 
repose of Phineus, and they return afterwards on board of 
their vessel. 

In the meantime the Argonauts prepare a dinner, to which 
they invite Phineus, and where he eats with the best appetite. 
Seated before his hearth, this old man traces for them the 
route, which they had to take, and points out to them the ob- 
stacles which they would have to surmount. As a soothsayer, 
he discloses to them ali the secrets, which it was possible for 
him to reveal, without displeasing the Gods, who had already 
punished him for his indiscretion. He informs them, that on 
leaving his states, they would have to pass through the Cya- 
ntean rocks, which are not approached without impunity. He 
gives them a short description of these rocks, and abo useful 
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advise how to escape the dangers. He recommends them to. 
consult the dispositions of the Gods in their respect, by letting 
loose a dove. "He tells them, that if .she .should make the 
" passage safely, not to hesitate a moment to follow her, and 
" force this ten-ible passage by plying their oars steadily; he- 
" cause the efforts, which wo make fir our safety, are worth 
■'as much at least, as the prayers we address to the Gods. 
" But should the bird perish, then return at once: becanae, 
"that will be a proof, that the Gods are opposed to jour pass- 
"ing through it." He traces afterwards a map of the whole 
coast, along which they woaid have to sail; he reveals to 
them chiefly the teiTible secret of the dangers, to which Jasou 
would be exposed on the shores of the PLasis, if he wanted to 
carry off the precious deposit, which was guarded by a terri- 
ble dragon, laying at the foot of the sacred beech tree, on 
which the golden fleece was suspended. The picture, which he 
ciraws of it, fills . Uie Argonauts with appprehensiona, bnt 
Jiison bids the old man to proceed with his narration, and 
above all to tell him, whether they might flatter themselves to 
return in safety to Greece. 

Old Phineus answers, that he would find guides, who would 
conduct him where he wanted to go; that Venus would favor 
his enterprise, but that he was not allowed, to say more about 
it. He had just finished spealiing, when the sons of Boreus 
returned, announcing that their chase of the Hai'pies was 
ended forever, and that they had been banished to Crete, 
whence they would never get out. These happy news fills 
the whole assembly with joy. 

After having erected twelve altars to the twelve great Deities, 
the Argonauts reembarked, taking with them a dove, which 
should serve them as a guide. Minerva, taking an interest in 
the success of their enterprise, had already stationed herself 
near those terrible rocks, in order to facilitate their passage. 
It will be observed here, that it is wisdom personified under 
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the name of Minerva, who would make them avoi3 those dan- 
gerous rocks, which border these straits on all aides. Such 
was the language of ancient poetry. 

The poet describee here the amazement and the terror of 
the Argonauts at the moment, when they approach these ter- 
rible rocks, in the midst of wliich the foaming surgt is boiling. 
Their ears are stunned by the awful noiee of these clashing 
rooks, and by the impeduous roar of the foamiug surges 
breaking on the shore. T-be pilot Tiphya is manceuvering 
with the heltn, while the rowers assist him with all their 
might. 

Euphemus had taken his stand on the prow of the vessel 
and lets the dove fly, the fiight of which is followed by every 
eye: she flies through the rocks, which are hurled against each 
other, nevertheless without touching them. She looses merely 
the extremity of her tail. Meanwhile the raging billows make 
the vessel whirl abont: the rowars shriek; but the pilot re- 
proves and orders them to keep steady, and to ply the oars 
with all their might, in order to escape from the torrent, which 
carries them along; they are brought back by the waves into 
the midst of the rocks. Their terror is extreme and dleafch 
seems suspended over theu' heads. The veseel, carried to the 
top of the waves, rises even higher than the rocks, only to be 
precipitated the next moment into the abyss of the watei-a. 
At that moment Minerva pushes the vessel with her right, 
while supporting herself with the left hand against one of the 
rocks, and makes it fly on the deep with the rapidity of an 
arrow; scarcely had it suffered the slightest damage. 

The Goddess gratified of having saved the vessel, returns to 
the Olympns, and the rocks settle down, comformably with 
the dictates of Destiny. The Argonauts, being thus once 
more in the enjoyment of an open sea, thought that they had 
been, so to say, drawn out from the abyss of Hell. On this 
occasion Tiphya makes a speech, in which he explains them all 
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what they owed to the skill of their manceuvers, or figuratively 
speaking, to the protection of Minerva, and tells tbeiu to re- 
member, that it is the same Goddess, under whose direction 
their vessel had boea constructed, which on that account waa 
imperishable. The passage of the Cyansean rocks was much 
dreaded by navigators; and it is still so up to this day. Much 
skill and prudence was wanted in order to make this passage. 
Here is the foundation of those frightful tales, which were re- 
peated by all the poets. It was the same with the straits of Sicily. 
It is thus that poetry has sown everywhere the charm of the 
marvelous, and has covered Nature's phenomena with the 
. veil of allegory. 

Plying their oai-a without relaxation, the Argonauts had 
meanwhile already ptwaed the mouth of the impetuoue Ehe- 
bas; also that of Phyllis, where Phryxus had in olden times 
immolated his Earn. At twilight they arrive near a deserted 
island, called Thynias, where they effect a landing. There, 
Apollo appeared to them. That God had left Lyeia, and pro- 
ceeded towai-da the North, which happens at the passage of 
the Sun to the vernal equinox, or when the Sun is going to 
conquer the famous Eam of the consfiellations. 

After having made a sacrifice to Apollo, the Argonauts quit 
the island and pass in sight of the mouth of the river Sagarig, 
Lycua, and of the lake Anthemis. They arrive at the penin- 
sula of Acherusia, which prolongs itself into the sea of Eithy- 
nia. There is a valley, where is to be found, in the midst of 
a forest, the cavern of PJuto and the mouth of the Acberttn. 

They are favorably received by the King of the country, 
being an enemy of Amycus, the King of the Bebryeians, whom 
they had killed. This Prince and the Mariandynians his sub- 
jects, thought tliey saw in Pollux a beneficent Genius and a 
God. Lycus, which was the name of this Prince, listens with 
pleasure to the narrative of their adventures; he orders all 
kinds of provisions to bs brought on board of their vessel, and 
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gives them his son, in order to aceompanj fchem in their expe- 
dition. Idnion the soothsaryer and Tiphya the pilot, both died 
here. The latter is replaced by Ancieus, who taltes the 
management of the vessel. 

They reenibai'k and taking advantage of a favorable wind, 
the navigators arrive soon at the rooiith of the river Callii-hce, 
where Bacchus in olden times, on his return from India, cele- 
brated feasts, accompanied by dances. They made in this 
plaoe, libations over the tomb of Sfchenelaus, and afterwards 
reembarked. 

After several days the Argonauts ai'rive at Sinope, where 
they found some of the companions of Hercules, who had 
settled in that country. They double afterwards the Cape of the 
Amaaona and pass -in front of the Thermodon. They floally 
arrive near the island of ^etias, where they are attacked by 
formidable birds, which infested the island. They give them 
oh^e and put them to flight. 

Here they found the sons of Phrysns, who had left Colchis 
for Greece, and who had been ciriven by shipwreck on this 
deserted island. These uniortuaate men implore the assis. 
tauce of Jason, to whom they make known their birth and the 
object of their vogage to Grreeee. 

The Argonauts are overjoyed at their sight, and congi-atu- 
late themselves with such a lucky accidental meeting. Really, 
they were nothing leas thiin the grandsons of JileteB, the 
owner of the rich fleece, and the sous of Phryxiia, who had 
been earned on the back of the famous Bam. Jason makes 
himself known as their kinsman, being ' the grandson of 
Crethens, the brother of Athamaa their grandfather. He tells 
tJrem, that he was on his way to see ^etea, without however 
informing them of the object of hia ioumey. However not 
long after that, he communicates it to theiu, inviting them at 
the same time to come on board of hi.5 vessel and to be his 
guides. 

25 
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The eons of Fhryxus do not conceal from him the dangers 
of such an undertaking, and they make prinoipully a frightful 
picture of that dragon, which sleeps neither day or night, 
■watching the rich treasure, which they desire to carry off. 
This information fills the Argonauts with apprehensions, 
except brave Peleue, who tows Tengence against ^etes, if he 
should refuse their request. The eons of Phrjsus are received 
on board, and the Tease!, impelled by a favorable wind, arrives 
in a tew days at the month of the river Phasis, which traverses 
Colchis. They lower their sails, and with the aid of their oars 
t.hey ascend the river. The son of ^eson, while holding in 
his hand a golden cnp, makes libations of wine to the waters 
of the Phasis, he invokes the Earth, the tutelar Divinities of 
Colchis, and the Manes of the heroes, why had formerly in- 
habited it. After tbis ceremony, Jason, encouraged by the 
advice t.f Argus one of the suns of Phrysns, oiders to come 
to anchor, while h aitiiig lor the retuin ol daj'. Here ends the 
second Canlo. 

CANTO in. 

So far everything has passed in preparations, which were 
necessary, in order to bring about the principal action of the 
poem. The treasure, wljich it wtis thepurpose to coaqaer,was 
at the outermost confines of the East. It. was necessary to 
arrive there, before making an attempt to obtain the precious 
fleece aither by persuasion or artifice, or by force. The poet 
was therefore obliged to describe sueh a long voyage, with all 
the circumstances, which are supposed to have accompanied 
it. Thus Virgil makes his hero travel seven yeai-s, before he 
arrives at Latium, to form there the projected establishment, 
which is the sole object of the poem. It is only at the seventh 
book, that the principal action commences: on this account 
he invokes again Eiato or the Muse, which shall . obtain for 
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hie hero the hand of Lavinia, the daughter of the King of the 
Latins, where he wishes him to settle. Apollonius, after hav- 
ing conducted his hero to the shores of the Phasis, as Virgil 
conducts iEueas to those of the Tiber, invokes here like- 
wise Erato or the Muse presiding over Love. He invites her 
to relate, how Jason succeeded to get finally possession of this 
rich fleece with the assistance of Medea, the daughter of 
.^etes, who fell in love with him. He first presents us with 
the spectacle of three Goddesses, Juno, Minerva and Venus, 
who take an interest in the success of the son of .^son. The 
two first go to the palace of Venus, a description of which is 
given by the poet. Juno communicates to Venus her fears 
about the fate of Jason, whom she has taken uader her pro- 
tection against the perfidious Pelias, who had even insulted 
her. She makes the. eulogy of Jason, with whom she is ex- 
tremely well satisfied. Venus rephes, that she is ready to do 
all that the spouse of the great Jupiter might request. Juno 
peranades Venus to request her son, of inspiring the daughter 
of MstfS with a passioQute love for Jason, because if this hero 
could draw the young Princess into his interest, he would be 
sure to be successful in his enterprise. The Goddess of Cy- 
thera promises to induce her son to comply with the wishes 
of the two Gudde^es, and without losing time, she goes in 
search of Cupid all over Olympus, and fiuds him in an orchard 
playing with young Ganymedes, who had been recently ad- 
mitted in the Heavens." His mother takes him by surprise 
and kisses him tenderly; she inf.ji-mi him at the same time of 
the wishes of the Goddesses, and explains ihe service, which 
is expt-cted of him. 

The child, seduced by the caresses of Venus and by her 
promises, quits his play, takes his quiver, laying at the foot of 
a tree, and arms himself with his bow. He leaves the Heav- 
ens, by the gates of Olympus, traverses the air and descends 
to the Earth. 
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Meanwliile the Argonauts lay etill concealed in the shade of 
thickets along the shore of the river. Jaaon makes to them 
an alloeution. He commnnioates his projects, inviting all at 
the. same time, to give him the benefit of their opinions. He 
exhorts thera, to stay on board, while he would he gone to the 
palace of iEetes.accompiuiied only by the sons of Phryxus and 
Chalciope, with two other companions. He tella them, that 
his plan ih, to employ at first suavity of manners and solicita- 
tions in order to ohtaui from the liiag' the famous fleece. He 
departs with the "eaducens" in bia hand and proceeds to the 
city of jEetes, where he arrives at the palace of that Prince.. 
The poet gives here a description of this magnificent edifice, 
near which two high towers are observable. One of them was 
iDhabited by the King and his sponee; and the other by his 
son Abayrtus, w.iom the Colchians called Phseton. It will 
be observed here, that Phseton is the name of the celestial 
Charioteer, placed on the ecpiinoctiai point of spring, and who 
experienced the tragic fate of Absyrtus, under the names of 
iPhfflton, Myrtilus, Hyppolyte, &c. ; he follows Perseus ajid 
Medusa in the Heaveus. 

In the other apartments resided Chaldope, the wife of 
Phrysus and mother of the two new companions of Jason, 
and her sister IVledea. The latter performed the office of 
priestess of Hecate, who, according to traditions, had Perseus 
for father. Chalciope, when perceiving her sons, runs to meet 
them and receives them with open arras. Medea utters a 
cry at the sight of the Argonauts. iEetes, accompanied by hie 
wife leaves the palace. The whole court is agitated. Mean- 
while Love, without being obaerved, had traveri^ed the air: he 
stopped under the vestibule, in order to bend his ' ow; then 
he stepped over the threshold of the door and hid him- 
self behind Jason. Thence he shoots an arrow into the heart of 
Medea, who stands there mute and perplexed. Soon the fire is 
hghtedin her heart and makes progress bm'ning in all her veins; 
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her eyes sparkle with a vivid flame and are fixed on Jason. 
E'er heart utters a sigh; a, light flutter agitates her bosom; 
her respiration is quick; palene^ and bluahes succeed each 
other on her cheeks. The poet goes then on to narrate the re- 
ception, which iEetee gives to his grandeona, whose unexpected 
return surprises him. He reminds the sons of Phrysus the 
advice, which he had given them before their departure, in 
order to disuade them from au enterprise, of the dan- 
gers of which they were well aware. He interrogates them 
about the strangers, who accompany him. Argns, answering 
in the name of both, gives a description of the storm, which 
had driven them on a deserted island, consecrated to Mars, 
from which they had been rescued solely by the succor of 
these navigators. At the same time he reveals to his grand- 
father the object of their voyage, and the terrible orders of 
Pelias. He is not concealing the lively interest, which Miner- 
va takes in the saccess of this enfcei'prise : she it was, who had 
supervised the construction of their vessel, the saperiority of. 
which he extols, and on Board of which the flower of the he- 
roes of Grreece had embarked. He introduces to him Jason, 
who with his companions cornea to request the famous fleece. 
This address renders the Kmg fm-ious: he is filled with in- 
dignation E^ainst the sons of Phrysns, that they could take 
upon themselves, to deliver such a message. As he was thus 
flying into passion, and menacing his grandsons as well as the 
Argonauts, the fiery Telamon wished to answer him in the 
same violent strain. But Jason checks him, and in a modest 
aud smooth tone of voice explained to the King the motives 
of his voyage, with which ambition had nothing whatevar to 
do, and which he had undertaken solely in obedience to the 
commands of Pelias, He promises, that should he extend to 
them his favors, he would on his return to Greece, pnblish his 
glory, and eveu give him assistance in his wai's, which he 
might be engaged in with the Sarmatiaus and other neighbor- 
ing nations. 
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^etea waa at fiiat doubtful, ■which side lie should take, re- 
specting them, but finally resolves upon promising thom, what 
they ask for, but under one condition, which he imposes, and 
the execution of which would be a sure test of their courage- 
He tells Jason, that he has two Bulls with feet of brass, and 
blowing fire from their nostrils; that he would put them to a 
plough, and plough up a field, consecrated to Mars, and that 
instead of wheat he would sow there serpents' teeth, fi'om 
which suddenly warriors would rise; that he would then reap 
them with the point of his lance, and that all this would be 
executed between sunrise and sunset. He proposes to Jason 
to do all this likewise and promises him, that should he be 
successful, he would hand him over the rich deposit, which he 
demands. Without that thei'e was no hope for him; because, 
says he, it would be unworthy of myself, to give up such a 
treasure to onu less courageous than myself. 

At this proposition Jason remains dumbfounded, not know- 
ing what to answer, so daring seems to him this undertaking. 
Notwithstanding he concludes finally to accept the condition. 

The Argonauts leave the palace, followed by Argus alone, 
who mates signs to his brothers to remain. Medea, who hod? 
perceived them, remai'ks above all Jaspn, distinguished from 
the rest of his companiana by his youth and gracefulness. 
Ohalciope, fearing to displease her father, retires with her 
children to her apartments, while her sister still follows with 
her eyes the hero, whose form had seduced her. "When she 
had lost sight of him, his image remains still engraved in her 
memory. His speeches, his gestures, his gait and principally 
his reckless air, are ever present to her agitated mind. She is 
afraid, lest he should lose his life; she already fancies, that he 
would be the victim of such a daring enterprise. Tears es- 
cape her beautiful eyes; she complains bittesly about it and 
her best wishes for the success of this young hero accompany 
him. She invokes for him the succor of the Goddess, of 
which she is the priestess. 
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The Aif,oiiiiits tuveise tlie (,ifcv and take the same route 
which they h^l followed when comint, Aigus then ■^Idieiaes 
Jason lemm hii^ 1 im again of the mug cal lit of Medea and 
that it would be of the utmost importince to dnw hei into 
his intetest He offers to t Jte the necessary steps m legaid 
to it, anl to souni the dispositions f his mother Jason 
thaillis 1 m for his iiofoeJb whioh he iccepts he letmns 
then to his yessal His sight fillb them with joy soon 
to be followed bj dejection when be informs his compin 
ions of the c nditions which had been imposed upcn him 
ArguH honevei tiies to cfdm their appreheubions He speaks 
to them of Medea and of her mugic art, of which he narrates 
its wonderful effects. He tates it upon himself to obtain her 
assistance. 

Jason, after consullaHoa with liie companions, sends Argus 
to the palace of his mother, while the Argonauts effect aland- 
iiig on the shores of the river, where they make preparations 
for a tight if necessary. 

^etea meanwhile has assembled his Colchidiaus, in order 
to contrive some treacherous project against Jason and his 
warriors, whom he represents to his subjects as a horde of 
robbers, who came to spread over their country. He orders 
therefore his soldiers to go and attack the Argonauts, and to 
burn their vessel. 

As soon as Argns had arrived at the apartment of his 
mother, he requests her to solicit the assistince of filedea m 
favor of Jason and his couipimons The Itttei had already, 
of her own accord, taken an mteiest m the fate ot those he- 
roes, bat she was afi-aid of the wrath of hei fathei A dieam 
which she had and of which the poet gives a detailed account, 
compels her to break silence. She has already made a few 
steps, in order to visit her sister, when all at once she returns 
to her apai-tmeut, where she throws herself upon her bed, 
abandoning herself to the utmost grief and uttering protract- 
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ed groans. Ohaloiope, baving heard of it, flies immediately 
to the assistance of her sister. She finds hei' bathed in tears 
and in her despau- bruising her face. She aaks her for the 
motives of her violent agitation; and supposing it to be the 
effect of the repro.\ches of her father, of which she complains 
herself, she declares her desire to ecape with her children far 
from this palace. 

Medea blushes and is ashamed at first to answer; finally 
she breaks silence, and giving way to the dominion of love, 
which subjugates her, she expresses her fears about the fate of 
the sons of Phryxus, which her grandfather ^etes menaces 
with death, together with those stra.ngers. She discloses to 
her the di-eam, which seems to presage this misfortune. Me- 
dea made those remarks, in order to sound the disposition of 
her nister and to see, whether she would not request her to 
assist her son. And actually Chalciope opens her heart to her; 
but before confiding her her secret, makes her take an oath, 
that she would keep it faithfully, and would do all, which 
should depend on her, in order to serve and protect her chil- 
dren. Speaking these words and melting in tears, she presses 
theknees of Medea in the attitude of a suppHant. The poet 
draws here a picture of the grief of both these Princesses. 
Medea loudly attests by all the Gods, that she is disposed to 
do allwhat her sister would ask her to do. Clialciope ventures 
then to speak of those sti'augera and particu!ai-Jy of Jason, in 
whom her children had taken so lively an interest. She con- 
fesses that her son Argus came to induce her, to solicit for 
them the assistance of Medea in tUia perilous enterprise. At 
these words the heart of Medea ^s in raptures: her beautiful 
face is colored with a modest blush. She consents to do for 
them all, which would be asked for by a sister, to whom she 
has nothing to refuse, and who had been almost a mothei to 
her. She recommends her the profoundest secrecy. She tells 
her, that at the break of day she would have the necessary 
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drugs be brongbt into the temple of Hecate, in order to make 
the terrible Bulls clrowey. Chalciope leaves her in order to in- 
form ber son of tbe promises of her sister. Medea, being tbiis 
left alone ia her apartment, gave herself up in the interval to 
those reflections, which were the natural consequences of aocb 
a project. 

It was already lato, and Night was spreading her gloomy 
veil over tbe earth and tJie sea. A profound silence reigned 
in all Nature. The heart of Medea alone was not quiet, and 
sleep did not close her eyelids. Uneasy about the fate of Jason, 
she dreaded on bis account those terrible bulls, which he had 
to put to tbe plough, and with wbicb he was obliged to plow 
the field consecrated to Mare. 

These fears and these emotions are well desci'ibed by the 
poet, who employs about the same comparisons as Virgil does, 
■when he depicts the perplexity of eitber iEeneaa or Dido. He 
lets the young Princess hold a soliloquy, which gives us a pic- 
ture of the anxiety agitating her soul, and the iiTesohrtions of 
her mind. She holds on her Imeea the precious box, contain- 
ing her magica! treasure; she is bathing it with her tears, 
whilst assailed with the gloomiest refl.ections. She awaits tbe 
return of Aurora, which finally arrives and is driving away 
the shades of Night, Meanwhile Argus had left bis brothers 
in order to await the effect of tlie promises of Medea, and had 
returned to the ship. 

Daylight had again returned, and the young Pi-incesa, oc- 
cupied with tbe cares of her toilet, had somewhat forgotten 
her sorrows. Bhe bad repaired the disorder of her hair, per- 
fumed her person with essences, and had attached a white veil 
to ber head di'ess. She gives orders to ber maids, twelve in 
number and all virgins, to put tbe muiea into harness, which 
had to draw her chaiiot to the temple of Hecate. During the 
interval she employs the time with preparing the poison, 
which she had extracted from the simples of the Caucasus, 
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grown from the blood of Frometheos. She mixes therewith a 
blackish liquor, which had beea thrown up by the eagle, 
whioh had picked the liver of that famous crimineL She rtiba 
with it the girdle, which encircles her boaom. She mounts 
her chariot with two maidens, one on each side, and she tra- 
verses the city, holding the reins and the whip, in order to 
guide the males. Her maidens follow her, forming a cortege 
like that of the Nymphs of Diana, when they are ranged 
around the chariot of that Goddess. 

The walls of the city are soon passed. When drawing near 
the temple, she descended from the chariot. She communi- 
cated her project to her maidens, exacting at the same time 
the greatest secresy, she bids them to pluck flowers and or- 
ders them to retire, as soon as they would see the stranger 
make his appearance, whose plans she wishes to support. 

Meanwhile the son of ^son, guided by Argus and accom- 
panifid by the soothsayer Mopsus proceeds towards the tem- 
ple, where he kn. w that Medea would go at the break of day, 
Juno herself had laken care to make her charming, and by 
surrounding her with a shining liglit. The success of hie 
undertaking is already announced by happy omene, interpre- 
ted by Mopsus, He advices Jason to see Medea alone and to 
converse with her, while he and Argus would vfait for him. 
Medea in her impatience to see the hero arrive, turned her 
restless looks in that direction, whence Jason had to come. 
Finally be appears before her, hke the luminary, which an- 
nounces the heat of summer at the moment, when it emerges 
from the bosom of the waves. Here the poet gives us a des- 
cription of the impression, which that sight produced on the 
Princess. Her eyes are clouded, her cheeks are blushing, her 
knees tremble, and her maidens, witness of her embarrassment, 
have already retired. The two lovers remain for solne time 
dumb and confounded in each others presence. Finally 
Jason, being the first to find words, ti-ies to reassure her 
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alarmed modeaty, and begs her to open her heart to him, par- 
ticularly in a place, imposing on him a religious respect for her. 
He tells her, that he is already informed of her good iuten- 
tiojis in his behalf, and of the assistance which she was kind 
L to promise him. He entreats her in the name of 
, and of Jupiter, who protects strangers and suppli- 
cants, t^^ interest herself in the fate of a man, who appears 
before her in this double quality. He assures her before hand 
of his entire gratitude and that of his companions, who would 
publish the glory of her name throughout Greece. He adds, 
that she alone could fulfil the wishes of their niothers and 
wives, who expect them, and whose eyes are fixed wpon the 
sea, whence they had to return to their country. He men- 
tions the example of Ariadne, who interested herself in the 
succeas of Theseus, and who, after having secured the victory 
of that hero, embarked herself with him and left her country. 
In acknowledgement of this service, continued Jason, her 
ci'own has been placed in the Heavens. The glory, which 
awaits you, shall not be inferior, if you restore this band of 
heroes to the wish of Greece. 

Medea, who had listened to him with down caat eyes, smiles 
sweatly at these words; she looks at him and wishes to answer 
him, without knowing where to commence her speech; her 
thoughts come on and confound themselves: she draws from 
her girdle the powerful di'ug, which she had concealed there. 
Jason takes it with esti-eme satisfaetiou : she would have given 
him her whole soul, if he bad asked for it, so much was she 
smitten with the beauty of this young hero, of whom the poet 
has di'awn here a most charming picture. Both alternately 
cast their eyes down or are looking at each other, Finally Medea 
finds words in order to give him useful advice, which would 
secure him the sucaess of his enterprise; she recommends him, 
that after receiving from her father .^etes the dragon's teeth, 
which he should sow into the farrows, to wait ihe precise hour 
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of midnight, in ordei' to malce himself alone a aaeriiiee, after 
having waahed himself in the riYer. 

She prescribes all the requisite ceremonies, iu order to ren- 
der this sacrifice agreeable to the awful Goddess: She in- 
structs him how to use the drug, which she had given him, and 
■with which he had to rub his weapons and his body in order 
to become invulnerable; she points ouf to him the means to 
destroy the waniors, which should grow from the teeth, which 
he should sow. Thus, adds Medea, you shall succeed to cai'ry 
off the rich fleece and to bring it to Greece, if it is really true, 
that it is your intention to incur again the dangers of the sea, 
"While the Princess utters these words, tears are flowing 
down her cheeks, at the idea of a separation from this hero, 
should he carry out his project of returning to distant regions. 
Casting down her eyes she remains silent for a short time; 
then she takes his hand, which she presses while saying: At 
least, when yon shall have retui'ned to your country, you ■will 
remember Medea, the same as she shall remember Jason, and 
tell me, before you part, where you intent to go. Jason moved 
by her tears, and pierced already by the ari'ows of Love, 
swjars to her, that he shall never forget her, in case he should 
have the good fortune to arrive in Greece and that ^etes 
should not suscitate new obstacles. He ends by giving her 
some details about Thessaly, and speaks of Ariadne, in answer 
to some enquii-iee of Medea about her; he manifests his desire 
of being as fortunate as Theseus was. He invites her to ac- 
company him to Greece, where she would enjoy »i.l the con- 
sideration, which she merited; he makes her the offer of his 
hand, and swears to her eternal faithfulness. 

This speech of Jason flatters and soothes the heart of Medea, 
even when she could not dissemble the misfortunes, with which 
she was menaced, if she should resolve to follow him. 

Meanwhile she is expected by her maidens with impatience, 
and the hour had ai-rived, when the Princess had to retnrn to 
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her mother's palace: she did not perceive the moments, which 
iloaded away by far more rapidly than she desired, had not 
Jason prndently advised her to retire, before night should 
surprifie them, and that somebody might suspect her meeting. 

They make an appointmeut for some other time, and they 
separate. Jason returns to his ship, and Medea rejoins 
her maidens, which she does not notice, so much was her 
mind occupied mtb other ideas: she remounts again the 
chariot and returns to the Kings palace. She is questioned 
by her sister Chaleiope about the fate of her children, she 
hears nothing and answers nothing; she sits down on a chair 
near the bed, and there immei'sed in the profouudest grief, 
she resigns herself to the gloomiest reflections. 

Jason on his return on board, informs his companions of 
the success of his intei'view, and shows them the poiveraul an- 
tidote, with which he is provided. The night passes, and the 
next morning at dajbi-eak the Ai'gonauta send to tlio King, in 
Older to demand the di'agon's teeth. They are handed over 
to them, and they give them to Jason, who on this occasion 
plays absolutely the part of Cadmus. This confirms the iden- 
tity of these two heroes, whose name is that of the Serpen- 
tarius, or of the constellation, which rises in the evening, 
when the Sun enters the sign of the Bull, and the Earn with 
the golden fleeceprecedes its chariot. Meanwhile the brilliant 
Star of I>ay had dived into the bosom oJ the waves and STight 
had put her black coursers to her ehai'iot. The sky was 
serene and the air was calm. lu the silence of the night Ja- 
son offers a sacrifice to the Goddess, who there presides. He- 
cate hears him with favor and appears to him under the form 
of a terrible spectre. Jason is astonislied but not discouraged, 
and soon after rejoins his companions. 

The summits of Causasus, whitened with eternal snow were 
now shown by Aurora. Eng ^etes, invested with the formi- 
dable armor, which had been given to him by the God of 
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battles, was now preparing to depttrfc for the field of Mara. 
His Lead wae covered with a helmet, the dazzling splendor of 
which offered the image of the disk of the Sun at the moment, 
when it risea from the boaom of Thetis. Before him he held 
an enormous shield, formed of several hides, and in his hand 
he balanced such a formidable spear, that none of the Argo- 
nauts could have resisted it, except Hercules; but that hero 
was no more with them. At his side was his son Phiston; he 
held the coursers, which had been put to the chariot, to be 
mounted by hia father. He now tates the reins, and advan- 
ces through tlie city, followed by a multitude of people. 

Jason on hi'! piit, following the counsel given him by 
Medea, rubs his weapona with the drug received from her, 
which was to stienghthen then temper He rubs also his body 
with it, which acquiiea new vi^'or and a force, which nothing 
could resist He wiel [a proudly hia weapons, displaying his 
musculai- anna. He proceeds to the field of Mai-s, where ^etea 
and his Colchians are already waiting for him. Jaaon was the 
first to leap fi'om his vessel, all accoutred and aimed, ready 
for the combat: he might have been taken for the God Mars 
himself. With complete self-possession ho takes a view of 
the field, which he has to plough; he sees the braaen yoke, 
to which he must put the tenible bulls, and the rough plough- 
share, with which he has to plough the field. He approaches, 
and thrusts his lance into the ground; he fixes his helmet and 
advances merely armed with his shield, in order to look for 
the bulls with the fiery breath They rush at once out from 
their gloomy den, covered by a dense smoke. Pu-e is darting 
fi-om theii' large nostrils with an impetuous noise. The Argo- 
nauts are frightened at that sight, but the iiitiepid Jason 
holds his shield before him and awaits them with firmness, 
like an immovable rock would present its aides to the foam- 
ing wave. The impetuous bulls make a thrust at him with 
their horns, without being able to make him stagger. The 
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air resounda with their awful lowing. The flames gushing out 
from their nostrils, resemble to that vortex of fire, which a 
fiery furnace is blazing out, and which successfully enters and 
breaks out again with renewed violence. Very soon is the ac- 
tivi'^y of the flame weakened by the ma^cal force of the drag, 
with which the body of the hero had been rubbed. The in- 
vulnerable Jason t'lkea one ot the bulls 1 j the h rns in 1 with 
his brawny trm puts it undei the voke whde thi \m^ it 
down; he doc 'i th same th tl e cthn] rnlthisl*- oniiMS 
them b th 

Such IS Theseus oi the bim ui lei imthci nime who on 
the fieU of Miiathon oveic mes that same Bull which was 
placed afterwai Is in the Heavens and which fajiUies heie m 
the fable of Jason oi of the cmqueimg stai of wmtei tn 
amphingo^ei the equmcctnl Bull This is thit Bull which 
has been sul jugated ■J'io by Mitiiras 

.3iletee lemimi cci founded it the sight of such an unex 
pected Mct ry Already is Jisjn after ha vng put the bulls 
to the yoke itiving them on with the point ot hie lance and 
malting the plough go ahead he has alieidy ploughed up 
several fuirows notwithstanding the haidnessof thegionnd 
which acaicely ii^''3s to the j. lough \n\ bieaks u^ with noise 
He sows the dia^ou s teeth unjokes the bulls lud returns to 
his vessel But Giants which hid sprung horn the fmrows 
which he h id ploughed coveied the field all aimed As soon 
as Jassn had rein ned he attacked them and thioi\b an 
enormous rock in the midst of their serried ranks; many are 
crashed by it; others kill each other, while contending among 
themselves about the rock, which had been thi'own amongst 
them. Jason taltes advantage of their disordei' in order to 
charge them sword in hand, and the steel of the hero makes 
an ample harvest of them. They fall one above the other, 
and the earth, which had brought them forth, receives their 
corpses in her bosom, ^etes. remains spell-bound and is 
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grie¥ed by this spectacle. He I'ctui'Qs to the city lost in med- 
itation and planning new snares for the ruiu of Jason and his 
companions. The setting in of Night ends tins combsit. 

OANTO IV. 

Metes is uneasy and suspects his daughters, of combining 
Tvith the Argonatita. Medea perceives it, and is a!ai-med on 
that account. In her despair she was going to the last ex- 
tremities, ■when Juno suggests her the plan to eacapa with the 
sons of Phi-ysus. She is re-animated by this idea. Hiding 
in her bosom the tfeasures contained in, her magic box and 
the mighty herbs, she kisses her bed and the doors of her 
apartment and cutting off a. ringlet of her hair, leaves it £^ a 
remembrance to her mother. She gives utterance to her pro- 
found grief and addresses to all a last and sad farewell. Shed- 
ding floods of tears, she escapes furtively from the palace, the 
gates of which open by her enchantments. Shewas barefoot; 
with her left-band she supported the extremity of a light veil 
falling from her forehead, while she lifted up the folds of her 
dress with her right. Medea traverses thue the city with 
nimble foot, by taking by-streets, and is soon outside the city 
walls, without being discovered by the sentinels. She continues 
her flight in the direction of the temple, the roads of which 
she is well acquainted with, having offen been in the habit of 
gathering herbs, growing among the tombs in its neighbor- 
hood. Her heart beats quicker for fear of a surprise. The 
Moon, which Jooks down upon her, remembers her love with 
Endymion, of which that of Medea and Jason appears toher to 
be the image. On that occasion, the poet makes that Goddess 
address Medea, while she is fleeing across the plain, into the 
arms of her lover. Her steps are along the shores of the 
river in the direction of the catop-fires of the Argonauts. Her 
voice is beard amidst the shades of Night. She calls for 
Phrontis, the yotigeat of the sons of Phryxiis, who recognizes 
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inetanUy with his iirothers aiid Jason, the voice of the Pi'iii- 
ceasL the r^t of the Argonauts are surprised She ealls 
thrice, and thrice she ia answered by Phrontis. The Argo- 
nauts row towards the shore, on which her lover ia the first to 
leap, in order to receive her. He is quickly followed by the 
two sons of Phryxas, Phrontis and Argus. Medea falls on her 
knees exclaiming: Mends, save me, save youi'selves, we are 
lost, all is discovered. Let us quiclily go on board, before the 
Idug has harnessed his coursers. I shall dehver into your 
bands the fleece, after having jiut to sleep the teri'ible Dragon, 
which keeps watch over it. And thou, O Jason, remember the 
baths, which thou hE^ made to me; and if I leave my country 
and my parents, tliat you will take cax'e of my reputation and 
of my honor. Thou hast promised it to me, and the G-o<l9 are 
'my witnesses. 

Medea's address showed heartfelt grief; Jason iit the con- 
trary rejoiced, and his heart was filled witli gliwluoss. He 
raises her from het kneeling position, he embraces her tender- 
ly, ,and restores her courage. He calls the Gods, Jupiter and 
Juno to witness his oath, to malte her his wife at the instant 
when he should return to his couiiti-y. At the same time he 
takes her by the band in sign of their union. Medea advises 
the Argonaxits, to push their vessel quickly onward to tlie sa- 
cred grove, where the precious fleece lay ooncealed,-in or- 
der to cany it off under cover of the night, aud unknown to 
^etes. Her commands are executed and she goes herself on 
board the vessel, which has already distanced the shore. The 
wave foams i-ustling under the edge of the oai\ Once more 
Medea turns her looks towards the land, and extends to it her 
arms. Jason consoles her by his exhortations and raises 
E^ain her courage. It was at that momeuj of the night, which 
precedes the return of Aurora, of which the hunter takes ad- 
vants^e. Jason and Medea land in a meadow, where formerly 
rested tlie Ram, which carried Phrysus to Colchis. They 
27 
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perceive the altar, raised by the son of Athamas, find on which 
he had made a sacrifice of this Earn to Jupiter. The two lov- 
ers proceed alone to the wood, in order to find the aacred 
beech tree, on which the fleece was suspended. At the foot of 
the tree they perceived an eaormons Dragon already unroll- 
ing its tortuous folds, ready to pounce upon them, and the 
horrible hisses of which cany terror far and near. The young 
Princess advaaeeH towards it, after having invoked the God of 
Sleep and the dreadful Hecate. Jason follows her although 
seized with fear. Already overcome by the enchantments of 
Medea, the monster stretched out on the ground the thous- 
and folds of his immense body: nevertheless his head was 
still raised, menacing our hero and the Princess. Medea 
shakes over his eyes a branch steeped in a suporific water. 
The Dragon thus made drowsy, drops down and falls asleep. 
Jason immediately seizes the fieece and carrying it off,retm-nB 
with it and ^vith Medea quickly on board the vessel, where he 
was expected. Already has he cut with his sword the cable, 
which fastened it to the shove and taken his place near the 
pilot Ancaeus along with Medea, while ■ the vessel, propelled 
by Tigorons pulls of the oai-s, strives to gain the high sea. 

Meanwhile the Colchians headed by their King, were hur- 
rying in crowds to the shore, which they made reecho with 
threatenuig shouts; but the ship Argo was already rowing in 
the open sea. In his despair the King invokes the vengeance 
of the Gods, and gives orders to his subjects to pursue the 
foreigners, who had robbed the precious deposit and had 
ravished his daughter. His orders ai'e obeyed; they embark, 
and go in pursuit of the Argonauts. 

The latter propelled by a favorable wind, arrive at the end 
of three days at the mouth of the river Halys. They land on 
the coast, and by the advice of Medea they ofi'er a sacrifice to 
Hecate. There they hold council, in order to decide on the 
route, which they had to take in returning to their country. 
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They resolve to gam tlie mouth of the Danube and to ascend 
that river. 

During that time their enemies had divided into two parties: 
one of which had taken the way of the straits and of the Cya- 
nffian rocks, while the other was taking also the route of the 
Danube. Absyrtus or Phaeton, the brother of Medea, was at 
the head of the latter. The Colchians enter by one pass of 
the river; the Argonauts by the other. They land on an 
island consecrated to Diana, and there they deliberated, 
whether they should not make a compromise with their ene- 
mies, by consenting to give np Medea, provided they should be 
permitted to carry ofl the Golden fleece It is here that 
Absyrtus perished by the hand of Ja^on, diawn into a snare, 
which bad been laid for him bj his sistei The Colchians 
without a leader are soon delected Escaped from this dan- 
ger, the Argonauts ascended the iivei ind reach Ulyricum and 
afterwards the sources of the Eridanus. Then they enter the 
Mediterranean Sea, and sailing along the coast of Etrm'ia, 
they land on the island of Circe, daughter of the Sun, in order 
to be purified of the murder of Ahsyi-tus: thence they sailed 
before the wind towards Sicily. Theyperceive the isles of £ho 
Sirens and the rocks of Charybdie and of Scylla, from which 
they escape. Finally they arrive at the island of Phieaeia, 
where Alcinous reigned, who received them favorably. Their 
happiness is however soon disturbed by the anival of the fleet 
of the Colchians. which had pursued them by the way of the 
Bosphorus. Alcinous saves them from this new danger, and 
Jason man-ies Medea in that island. At the end of seven 
days, the Argonauts reembark; they are however thrown by a 
violent storm on the coasts of Lybia, in the vicinity of the 
redoubtable Syrtes; they traverse the sands, carrying their 
vessel on their shoulders during twelve days; they arrive at 
the garden of the Hesperidos, and launching into the Sea 
again, they land at night time at Crete; afterwards they reach 
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the islaad of iEgina aiid finally the port of Pagasue, whence 
they had set otit on their voyage. 

"We haYC abridged the navi-sktive of their return, as -well as 
their voyage, because both are merely the accessory parts. of 
the poem, tlie sole action of which is the conqneet of the gol- 
den fleece, after the defeat of the Bulls and of the terrible Dra- 
gon. That ia the really astronomical pai't and as it were the 
center, in which all the other fictions of the poem come to end. 
The poefc had to sing ac important epocli of the solar revolu- 
tion, that in which the Star of Day, the conqueror of "Winter 
and of Dai-kneas,, brought on by the polai' Dragon, aiTivea at 
the celestial sign of the BuU, and brings Spring along in the 
train of its chai-iot, which is preceded by the celestial Ham, or 
the aign preceding the Bull. 

This happened every year in Mai'ch, at the rise in the even- 
ing of the Serpentariue Jason, and at the rising in the morn- 
ing of Medusa and of Phtoton, the son of the Sun. It was in 
the East, that the people of Greece saw the famous Bam arise, 
which seemed to be born in the climates, where they located 
Colchis, or in other words at the eastern extremity of the 
Black Sea. In the evening they perceived in the same places 
the Serpentarius, who in tlie morning at the rising of the 
Earn, was seemingly descending into the waves of the western 
Seas. This is the simple canvass, on which this whole fable 
had been embroidered. It is this singular phenomenon, 
which furnishes tlie matter for those poems, which were called 
by the Ancients; Arganaulics, or the expedition of Jason and 
the Argonauts. The great navigatior is the Sun: hia vessel is 
also a constellation, and the Eam, which he is going to con- 
quer, ia likewise one of the twelve signs, namely the one, 
which in those remote ages, announoed the happy return of 



We shall very soon meet again with tlic same Dragon at the 
foot of a tree, boiiriiig apph^s, wliicli cannot be gathered with- 
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out rendering nnliappy those, who had the imprudence to 
pluck them. We shall also see the same Earn under the name 
of Lamh, to be the object of veneration of the Initiates, who 
under its auspices, enter the Holy City, where the gold ahiuee 
on all aides, and all that, after the defeat of the redoubtable 
Dragon. Finally we are going to see Jesus, conqueror of the 
Dragon, attired with the spoils of the Lamb or of the Earn, 
reconduct his faithful companions to the celestial land, like 
Jason: this ia, what is shown, under other names, by the 
fables of Eve and of phe Sei-pent, by that of the triumph of 
Christ Lamb over the ancient Dragon, and by that of the 
Apocalypse. The asti-onomical foundation and the epoch of 
the time are absolutely the Sfime. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



AN EXPLANATION OF THE FABLE, m WHICH THE SUN ' 
WORSHIPPED UNDER THE NAME OF OHEIST. 



If there is one fable, which would seem entitled to escape 
the analysis, which we have undertaken of religions poems 
and sacred legends, by the laws of physical and astronomi- 
cal science, it is doubtless that of Christ, or the legend, 
which under that name is really dedicated to the worship of 
the Sun. The hatred, which the eeotaiiana of that religion, — 
jealons to make their form of worship dominant over all 
others, — have shown against those, who worshipped Natnre, 
the Sun, the Moon and the Stars, against the Eoman Deities, 
whose _ temples and altars they have upset, — would sus- 
citate the idea, that their worship did not form a part of that 
otherwise universal reHgion. Bnt the error of a people about 
the true object of its worship has never proved anything else 
but its own ignorance. Because, if in the opinion of the 
Greeks, Hercules and Bacchus were men, who had been 
raised to the ranks of Gods; and if in the opinion of the peo- 
ple of Egypt, Isis was a benevolent Qireen, who had formerly 
reigned over Egypt, the worship of Bacchus, of Hercules and 
of Isis would be nevertheless the worship of the Sun and tho 
Moon. 

The Romans ridiculed the Deities, whicli wure worshipped 
on the shores of the Nile; they proscribed Anuubis, Isis and 
Serapis, and yet they worshipped themselves Mercury, 
Diana, Ceres and Pluto, in other words, absolutely the same 
Gods under other names and under different forms; so much 
is the ignorant vulgar swayed by names. Pluto said, that the 
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Greets tad woraliipped since the remotest antiquity, the Suu, 
the Moon and the Stars, and yet the same Pluto was not aware, 
that they had still preserved at hk time the same Goda tinder 
the names of Hercules and Bacchus, of Apollo, Diana and 
jEscalapiua, &c., as we have shown in our larger wort. Con- 
vinced of this truth, that the opinions, which a nation has of 
the character of its religion, proves nothing else but its faith, 
and does not change its nature, we shall carry our investiga- 
tions even, into the vory sanctuaries of modern fiome, and we 
shall find that the God Lamb, which they worship there, is 
the ancient Jupiter of the Romans, who frequently takes the 
same forms under the name of Ammon, in other words, those 
of the " Ram " or of the " vernal Larab ; " that the conqueror 
of the Prince of Darkness at Easter, is the same God, who 
triumphs in the poem of the Dionysiacs over Typhon at the 
same epoch, who redeems the eTil, which the Chief of Dark- 
nege had inti'oduced into the World uuder the form of a ser- 
pent, with which form Typhon was invested. We shall also 
recognize there under the name of Peter, old Janus witli his 
keys and his bark, at the head of the twelve Deities of the 
twelve months, the altars of which are at his feet. We feel, 
that we shall have to overcome a great many prejudices, and 
that those, who agree with us, that Bacchus and Hercules are 
nothing else, but the Sun, will not easily agree, that the wor- 
ship of Christ is nothing more, than the worship of the Sun. 
But let them reflect, that the Greeks and the Romans would 
have willingly yielded their opinion on the evidences, which 
we shall produce, when they would not have so easily consent- 
ed to the point, of not recognizing in Hercules and Bacchus 
Heroes and Princes, who had merited by their achievements, 
to be raised to the rank of the Gods. Every one takes good 
care, to guard against anything, which might destroy the illu- 
sion of an ancient prejudice, which education, example and 
the habit of believing have fortified. Thus, notwithstanding 
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the clearest evidence, with which we shall support our asser- 
tions, we only hope to convince the wise niau, who reflects; 
the sincere friend of truth, disposed to sacrifice to it his pre- 
judices, whenever it shall become evident to him. It is but 
too true, tliat we write only for him; the rest is devoted to 
ignorance and to the priests, who live at the expense of the 
credulity of the people, which they lead hke a vile drove. 

We shall therefore not investigate, whether the Christian 
religion ia a revealed reUgion. None but dunces will believa 
in revealed ideas and in ghosts. The philosophy of our days 
has made too much progress, in order to be obhged to enter 
into a 'dissertation on the communications of the Deity with 
man, excepting those, which are made by the light of reason 
and by the contemplation of Katnre. "We shall not even be- 
gin with a disquisition, whether there ever existed a philoso- 
pher or an impostor, called Christ, who might have established 
the religion, known by the name of Chnstianism; because, 
supposing even, that we should give up this last point, the 
Christians would not be satisfied with it, if we did not go so 
far, as to acknowledge in Christ an inspired man, a son of 
God, a Gl-od himself crucified for our sins; yes indeed, it is a 
God, which they wsmt, a God, who in times of yore should have 
taken his dinner on Earth, and whom they eat now a-days. 
Kow we have not the remotest idea of carrying our conde- 
scensions so far as tliat. "With regard to those, who would be 
satisfied, if we should make of him simply a philosppher or a 
man, without attributing to him a divine character, we invite 
them to examine that question, when we shall have analysed 
tho worship of the Christians independently of him or of 
those, who may have established it, that this institution is 
due either to one or more men, or that its origin dates from 
the reign of Augustus or Tibtrius, as the modern legend 
would seem to indicate, and as it is commonly believed; or 
that it is traced up to a higher antiquity, and that it takes its 
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source in the Mitliraie worship, as estabhelied in Persiii, in 
Ai-menia, in CapotTocia and even at Rome, as we beheve it 
has been the case. The important point, is to nnderatand 
thoroughly the nature of the ■worship of the Christians, who- 
soever may be its anthor. Now it will not be yery difficult to 
prove, that it is again the worsliip of Nature and of the Sun, 
her first and most brilliant agent; thut the hero of the legends 
known by the name of the Gospel, is the same hero, who has 
been sung, only with fai- more geuinSj in the poems on Bac- 
chns, on Osyris, on Hercules, on Adonis, &c. 

When, we shall have shown, — that the pretended history of 
a God, horn of a Virgin at the winter solstice, who resusitates 
at Easter or at the equinox of spring, after haying descended 
into bell; of a God, who has twelve apostlea in hia train, 
whose leader has all the atti-ibutea of Jauus; of a G-od-con- 
queror of the Pi'ince of Dai'hness, who restores to mankind 
the dominion of Light, and who redeems the evils of Nature — 
is merely a solai' fable, like all those, which we have aniJysed, 
it will he qxtite as indift'erent, or of as little consequence to 
examine, whether there ever existed a, man by the name of 
Christ, as it would be to enqnu-e, whether some Prince was 
called Hercules, provided it will be conclusively demonstrated, 
that the being, consecrated by worship under the name of 
Clirist, is tlie Sun, and that the marvelousness of the legend 
or of the same poem, has that lumiuai-y for ils object; because 
it would seem then to be proved, that the Christians are mere 
worshippers of the Sun, and that their priests have the same 
rehgion as those of Peru, whom thej have caused to be 
put to deatli. Let us then examine the foundations, on which 
the dogmas of this rehgion rest. 

The first basis is the existence of a gi'eat disorder having 
been introduced into the World by a Serpent, which had 
tempted a woman, to pluck forbidden fruits; a trespass, which 
had for conseqenee, the knowlege of evil, until than unknown 
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to mnQ, aud wMch could only be redeemed by a God conquer- 
or of death and of the Prince of Dartness. This is the fimda- 
mental dogma of the Christian religion ; because in the opinion 
of the Christians, the incarnation of Christ had become neces- 
sary, merely, because he had to rei3eem the Evil introduced in- 
to the "Universe by the Sf^rpent, which had seduced the first 
woman and the first man. These two dogmas cannot be sep- 
arated from each other: if there is no sin, there is no atone- 
ment; if there is no tresspasser, then no redeemer is required. 
Now this fall of the first man, or this supposition of the 
double state of man, who had been created first by the princi- 
ple of Good, enjoying all the benefits, with which the World 
is filled by it, and afterwards passing under the dominion of 
the principle of Evil, itito a state of unhEippinesa and degrada- 
tion, from which he conld not be saved except by the princi- 
ple of Good and of Light, — is a cosmogonic fable, of the na- 
ture of those, which were made by the Magi on Ormuzd and 
Ahriman, or rather it is merely a "copy" of them. Let us con- 
sult their boots. We have already seen in the IV Chapter of 
this work, how the Magi had represented the World under the 
emblem of an egg, divided into twelve parts, six of which 
belonged to Ormuzd or the God authorof Good and of light, 
and the six others to Ahriman, author of Evil and of Darkness; 
and how the good and the evil in Nature was the result of the 
combined action of these two principles. We have likewise 
observed, that the six portions of the reign of the good princi- 
ple, included the six mouths, which follow the equinox of 
spring, up to that of autumn, and tliat the six portions of the 
reign of the bad principle comprised the six months of autumn 
and winter. In this manner was the time of the annual revo- 
lution distributed between these two Chiefs, one of which 
organized the animal creation, ripened the fruits; and the 
other destroyed the effects, which had been produced by the 
first, and disturbed the harmony, of which Heaven and Earth 
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offered the spectacle dunng the six months of spring and 
summer. This coaraogonieal idea has also been expressed by 
the Magi in another manner. They suppose, that from time 
without end or from eternity, a limited period had been cre- 
ated, which incessantly renewa itself. They divide this period 
into twelve thousand email parts, which they call years in al- 
legorical style. Sixtbonsand of these fractions belong to the 
principle of Grood, and the other six to that of Evil; and that 
there may be no mistake, they malie each one of these niilleaimal 
divisions, or each one thousand, correspond to one of the signs, 
through which the Sun makes tbe transit during each one of 
the twelve months. Tbe hrst one thousand, they say, corres- 
ponds to the " Lamb," the second to tbe Bull, the thii'd to the 
Twins, &c. Under these first sis signs, or under tbe signs of 
tbe first six months of the equinoctial year, they place the 
reign and the beneficent action of the principle of light, and 
under the other six signs, they place the action of the principle 
of Evil. It is at the seventh sign, corresponding to tbe 
Balance, or at the first of tbe signs of autumn, of the season of 
fruits and of winter, that they place the commencement of the 
reign of Daa-kness and of Evil. This reign lasts until the re- 
turn of tbe Sun to tbe sign of the Lamb, which corresponds to 
the month of March and to Easter. This is tbe foundation of 
tbeir theological system about tbe distribution of the oppos- 
ing forces of the two principles, to the action of which, man 
is subject, during each solar revolution; this is tbe tree of 
Good and of Evil, near which Nature has placed him. Let us 
hear their own statements. 

Time, says the author of tbe "Boundesh,"is composed of 
twelve thousand years: tbe tboxisands belonging to God, in- 
clude the Lamb, the Bull, the Twins, the Cancer, the Lion 
and tbe Ear of Com or tlie Virgin, which makes six thousand 
years. . If we substitute for the word "year," that of the frac- 
tions, or small periods of time, and for tbe name of the signs. 
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those of the moiiiha, and we shall have March, April, June, 
July and August, in other worda: the beautiful months of pe- 
riodical vegetation. After those thousands of God comes the 
Balance. Then began the career of Ahriman in the "World. 
After that comes the Bowman or the Sagittarius, and" Afra- 
aiab" committed the Evil, &c. 

If we substitute for the names of the signs, or of the Bal- 
ance, the Scoi'pion, the Sagittarius and the Capricorn, the 
"Waterman and the Piahea, those of the months of September, 
October, November, December, January and I'ebruary, we 
shall have the six times affected by the principal of Evil and 
its effects, which are the hoary fi'osts, the snow, the winds, 
and excessive riiina. It will be observed, that the evil Genius 
begins to exercise his fatal influence in September or in the 
season of fi'uits and of apples, by the inti'oduction of cold 
weather, by the destruction of plants, &c. It is then, that 
man becomes aware of the evile, whieli lie ignored in spring 
and summer in the beautiful climates of tlie northern hemis- 
phere. 

This is the idea, which the author of tlie Genesis wanted to 
express in the fable of the woman, who, being seduced by a ser- 
pent, plucks the fatal apple, which, like Pantliora'.s box, was 
the aoiu'ce of evil to manliind. 

"The supreme God, saya the author of 'Modimel el Tawa- 
'rik,' created first Man and the Bull ui an elevated place, 
and they remained there three thousand years, without ex- 
periencing any evil. These three thousand years include the 
Lauib, the Bull and the Twins. Aitenvards they remain on 
Uarth, other three thousand years, without trouble or adver- 
sity, and these three thousand years correspond to the Can- 
cer, the Lion, the Ear- of Com or the Virgin." Here are 
then the above mentioned six thousand under the name of the 
six thousands of Gl-od, and the signs assigned to the reign of 
the principle of Good. 
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" After tliat, with the seventh thousand, corresponding to 
the Balance, or in other words to September, according to 
onr mode of counting, — the Evil made its appearance, and 
man began to till the ground." 

In another pface of tliis cosmogony, it is said: "that the 
whole duration of the World, from tlie begiuning to the end, 
had been fixed at twelve thousand years; that man remain- 
ed in the upper part, in other w.^rds in the boreal and upper 
hemisphere three thousand years without evi!. He remain- 
ed still other three tuousand years in the same condition, 
when 'Ahriman' showed himself afterwards, engendering 
evils and strife in the seventh thousand, in other words, un- 
der the sign of the Balance, over which the celestial Serpent 
is placed. It was then, when the Good and the Evil com- 
mingled." 

Here then, where the boundai-ios of tho dimioion of tlie two 
principles touched each other, there was the point of contact 
of Crood and of Evil, where, to spaak in the allegoriciil langnage 
of the Genesis — the tree of knowledge of Good and of Evil 
was planted, which man could not touch, without coming im- 
mediately under the dominion of the principle of Evil, to 
which belong the signs of autuni and of winter. Until that 
time he had been Heaven's favorite. Ormuzd had lavished all 
his blessings on him; but this God of Goodness had a rival 
and an enemy in Ahriman, who would poison liis most pre- 
cious gifts, and man became his victim at the moment, when 
the God of Day retreated towards the soutliern climates. 
Then would the nights lesume their dominion, and Ahrimau's 
deadly blast, under the form and under the ascendant of the 
Serpent of the constellations, would lay waste the beautiful 
gardens, where man had been placed by Ormuzd. Here is the 
theological idea, which the author of the Genesis took from 
the cosmogony of the Pei'sians,, ornamenting it after his own 
fashion. Zoroaster, or the author of the Genesis of the Magi, 
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expresses himself as follows, when descrihing tlie consecutive 
action of the two primiples. 

Ormuzd., he aaja, the G-od of Light and of the good princi- 
ple, informs Zoroaster, that he had given to man a place of 
delight and abundance. " If I had not given him this place 
of delight, no other being would have done so. This place 
was called 'Eiren,' which at the beginning waa more beauti- 
ful than all the World, which my power has called into ex- 
istence. Nothing could equal the beauty of this delightful 
■'place, which I bad granted. I was the lirst, who acted, and 
afterwards Petiare (which is Ahrimau, or tlie bad principle): 
this Petiai'e Ahriman, fall of death and corruplaon, made in 
the river the great 'Adder,' the m.other of winter, which con- 
gealed the water, the earth and the trees." 
According to the formal expressions used in this cosmogo- 
ny, it I0II0W8, that the evil introduced into the World, is the 
winter. Who shall beits redeemer'? The God of spring or the 
Sun in its passage under the sign of the Lamb, the forms of 
which are taken by the Christ of the Cliristiane, because he is 
" the Lamb, that taketh away the sins of the World," and un- 
der this eaiblem is he represented in the momimenta of the 
first Christians. 

It is evident, that the question here is only of the physical 
and periodical evil, which the Earth expeiiences annually by 
the retreat of the San, which is the source of life and of light 
for all that lives on the surface of our globe. This cosmogony 
contains therefore only an allegoideal picture of the phenom- 
ena of Nature and of the influence of the celestial signs; be- 
cause the Serpent, or the gi-eat Adder, which ushers winter 
into the World, is, hke the Balance, one of the constellations 
placed on the boundaries, which separate tlie dominion of the 
two principles, or in other words, in the present instance, on 
the equinox of autumn. This therefore is the true Sei-pent, 
the forms of which are taken by Ahi-iman in the fable of the 
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Magi, as alao in that of the Jews, in order to introduce the 
Evil into the World ; for this reason call the Persians this 
malevolent Genius tlie Star Serpent and the celestial Serpent, 
the Sei-pent of Eve. It is in Heaven, that they make 
Ahriman creep along, under the form of a Serpent The 
Boundesh, or the Genesis of the Persians holds the following 
language : " Ahriman, or the principle of Evil and of Darkness, 
" he from -whom all tlie Evil in this World is proceeding, 
"penetrated into Heaven under the form of a Serpent, accom- 
" panied by Dews or bad Genii, whose only bushiess is to des- 
" troy." And in an other place he says: " When the bad 
" Genii desolated the World, and when the Star Serpent made 
" itself a road between Heaven and Eartli, or in other words; 
" when it rose on the horizon, &o." 

Now, at what epoch of the annual revolution rises the ce- 
lestial Serpent, imited to the Sun, on the horizon with that 
luminary? When the Sun has arrived at the Balance, over 
which the constellation of the Serpent is extended, in other 
words, at the seventh sign, counting from the Lamb, or at the 
sign under which, as we have seen above, the Magi had fixed 
the commencement of the reign of the evil principle and the 
introduction of the Evil into the "Dniverse. 

The cosmogony of the Jews introduces the Serpent with a 
man and a woman. In it the Serpent is made to speak; hut 
one feels, that all this is peculiaa^ to the oriental genius and 
belongs to the chai-acter of the allegory. The foundation of 
the theological idea is absolutely the same. It is quite true, 
there is no mention made by the Jews about the Serpent 
having introduced winter, which destroyed all the blessings of 
Nature; but it is said there, that man felt the necessity of 
covering himself, and that he was compelled to till the ground, 
an operation, which is performed in and which corresponds to 
autumn. It is not said, that it was at the seventh thousand 
or under the seventh sign, when the change happened in the 
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situation of man; but the action of the good principle is fchera 
divided into six times, and it is on the seventh, that its rest or 
the cessation of its energy is plaeed, as well as the fall of man 
in the season of fruits and tlie introduction of the Evil by the 
Serpent, tlie forms of ■wbioh was taken by the bad principle, 
or the Devil, in order to tempt the fii'st mortals. They fix 
the locality of the scent in the same countries, which are com- 
prised under the name of Eiren or Iran, .%nd towards the 
sources of tlie gi'eat rivers Euphrates, Tigus, Phison or of the 
Araxes; only instead of Eiren, the Hobiow copyists have put 
Eden, as the two letters, "r" and " d," in that language, have 
a remai'kable ressemblance. In the Hebrew Genesis the mil- 
lesimal expression, which is employed in that of the Persifms, 
ia not used; but the Genesis of the ancient Tnsoana, conceived 
for the remainder in the same terms, as that of tlie Hebrews, 
has preserved this allegorical denomination of tile divisions of 
time, duiing which the all-powerful action of the Sun, the 
soul of Nature is exercised. Its expressions on this point, are 
as follows: 

" The God ai'chiteet of the Universe has emiiloyed and con- 
" secrated twelve thousand years to the works, which he has 
" produced, and he has divided tliem into twelve times, dis- 
" tributed in the twelve signs, or houses of the Sun. 

" At the first thousand, he made Heaven and Earth. 

" At the second, the Eirmamont, which he called Heaven. 

" At the third, he made the Sea and the waters which flow 
" upon the Earth (dans la terre). 

" At the fourth, he made the two great flambeaux of Nature, 

" At the fifth, he made the spirit (aiiu:) of the bii'ds, of the 
" reptiles, of the animals, which live in the air, on land and 
" in the waters. 

" At the sixth thousand, he made man. 

"It should seem," adds the author, "that the first six 
" thousand years having preceded the formation of man, the 
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" human species muafc subsiat doring the six other thousand 
" years, so that the whole time for the conatractioii of th'S 
" great work, must have been within a period of twelve thons- 
" and years," We have seen, thiit this period was a funda- 
mental dogma in the theology of the Persians, and that it was 
divided into equal portions between the two principles. 
These expressions of " thousands " were replaced by days in 
the Genesis of the Hebrews; but tlie number six Iim always 
been preserved, as in that of the Tuscans and of the Persians. 
Thus the ancient Persians, according to Chardin, took the 
months of the year for the six days of the week, which God 
employed in the creation: from which it follows, that in the 
allegorical and mystical style, the expressibn of thousand 
yeara, days, ghaambai's, denote simpJy monthe, because they 
were made to correspond to the signs of the zodiac, which are 
the natui'al measure of it. Besides the Hebrew Genesis 
makes use of the same expressions as that of the Tuscans, 
and moreover the former has, what is wanting in the latter, 
the distinction of the two principles and the Serpent, which 
plays snch a great flgui'e in the Genesis of the Persians under 
the name ot Abnmaii and of the Star Serpent. The one, 
which uniits the features, common to the two cosmogonies, to 
wit, thit of the Peisiiuis, and which gives the key to the two 
otlieib, seems to be the origmal cosmogony. We shall see 
fherefoie throughout the whole of this work, that it is prin- 
cipally the lehgion of the Magi, from which that of the Chris- 
tians is derived. 

We shall not look therefore for anytliing else in tlie Genesis 
of tlie Hebrews, which we shall not find in t.hat of the Magi, 
and we shall see in those marvelous tales, certainly not the 
history of thefii-si; men, birt only the allegorical fable made by the 
Persians oir the state of mankind, subject as it is, here below 
to the empire of the two principles, in other words, the great 
mystery of the universal administration pf the World, which 
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ia consecrated in the theology of all nations, and delineated in 
all manner of foi-ma in the ancient Initiations, as taught by 
legislators, by philosophers, by poets and theologians, accord- 
ing to the information given by Plutarch, Allegory was then 
the Teil witli which sacred science enveloped itself, in order to 
inspire more respect to the Initiates or Neophites, if we may 
believe Sanchoniaton on the subject. 

The Hebrew Doctors themselves, as well as the Christian 
Doctors agree, that the books, which we attributed to Moses, 
were written in the allegorical style, that they frequently 
represent quite a different meaning, than, the hteral sense 
would indicate, and that it would lead to false and absurd 
notions of the Deity, if we should hold on to the rind, which 
covers sacred science. It is principally the first and second 
chapters of the Genesis, that they have acknowledged to con- 
tain a hidden and allegorical sense, of which they say we must 
carefully abstain from giving the interpretation to the vulgar. 
The foUovring we quote from " Maimonides," the wisest of 
the Babbies: 

" "We must not understand or take in a hteral sense, what 
" is written in the boot on the creation, nor form of it the 
" same ideas, which ai-e pai-ticipated by the generality of man- 
" kind, otherwise our ancient sages would not have so much 
" recommended to us, to hide the real meaning of it, and not 
" to hft the allegorical veil, which covers the truth contained 
" therein. "When taken in its literal sense, that work gives 
" the most absurd and moat estrav^ant ideas of the Deity. 
" Whosoever should divine its true meaning, ought to take 
"great care in not divulging it. This is a maxim, repeated to 
" us by all our sages, principally concerning the imderstanding 
" of the work of the sis days. It is possible, that somebody, 
" either through himself, or by means of tlte light obtained 
"from others, may succeed to divine its meaning; then let 
" him be silent, or if. he speaks of it, let it be done only in as 
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" veiled a manner as I do, leaving the rerafiindGr to be 
" guessed, by those who can hear mo." Maimonides adds, 
that the enigmatical talent was not peculiar to Moses or to 
the Jewish Doctors, but that they held it in common with all 
the wise men of antiquity; and he is right in that, at least in so 
far as the Orientals were concerned. 

Philon, a Jewish writer, held the same opinion of the char- 
acter of the sacred Books of the Hebrews. He has made two 
particular treatises, bearing the title: "of the Allegories," 
and he traces back to the allegorical sense, the tree of life, the 
rivers of Paradise, and the other fictions of the Genesis. Al- 
thongh he has not been very felicitous in his explanations, yet he 
has nevertheless discovered, that it would be absurd, to take 
these tales in a literal seuse. It is aolinowledged by all, who 
have some loiowledge of the Scriptures, says Origenes, that 
everything there is wrapped up under the veil of enigma and 
parable. This Doctor and all his disciples regarded, in parti- 
cular the whole story of Adam and Eve, and the fable of the 
teri'estrial Paradise, as an allegory. 

Augustin, in his " City of God," acknowledges, that many 
people saw in the incident of Eve and the Serpent, as welt as 
in the ten-estrial Paradise, only an allegorical fiction. This 
Doctor, after quoting several explanations, which had been 
given of it, and which were drawn from morality, adds, that 
there might be found still better ones; that he was not op- 
posed to it, provided always, says he, fcliat a real history may 
be found in it also. 

How Augustin oould reconcile I'able with Histosy, an alle- 
gorical fiction with a real fact, I am unable to comprehend. 

If he holds on to this reality at the risk of being illogical, it 
is because he has fallen into a still greater contradiction, to 
wit: the acknowledgement of the real mission of Christ as the 
redeemer of the Sin of the first nian, and to see in the two 
first chapters of the Genesis nothing but a simple allegory. 
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As be wanted tlio recTemption of the Evil (oi- Sin) tlirougli 
Christ to be a historical fact, it was of oonvse iieeeasary that 
the event of Adam and Eve and the Seipeiit should be 
eqnally historical; because one is mseparably connected vifith 
the other. But, on tbo other side, the very unlikelihood of 
this romance, allures him into a precious confession; that of 
the necessity of havhig recourse to the aUegorioitl explanation, 
in order to escape from so many absurdities. One can say 
even with Eeausobre, that Augustin abandoned in some mea- 
sure the Old Testament to the Manicheans, who do not be- 
hove in the three first chapters of the Genesis, and that he con- 
fesses, that it was impossible to x'^eserve its hteral sense, 
without oflending piety and without attributing to God un- 
worthy things; that it is absolutely necessary, for the honor 
oi Moses and his history, to have recourse to allegory. In- 
deed, " says Oi-Jgeues," what man of common sense could ever 
persuade himself, that there had been a fi.i'st, a second, a third 
day, and that each of those days had their evening and their 
morning, without there having been yet either Sun or Moon 
or Stars? "What man coidd be silly enough to beheye, that 
God, assuming the character of a gardener, had planted a 
gai'den in the East ? That the tree of life was a real, a phy- 
sical tree, the fruit of which had the power to preserve life ? 
&c. This Doctor continues and compares the fable of the 
temptation of Adam to that of the birth of Love, which had 
Porus or abundance for father and poverty for mother. He 
asserts, that there are many stories in the Old Testament, 
which had not occurred in the way iis reported by tlie sacred 
author, and that tliey are nothing but fictions, hiding some 
secret truth. 

If the Christian Doctors, if the fathers of the Clmrch, who 
have been nothing less than philosophers, could not^ — in spite 
of tlieir invincible propensity to beheve everything — digest so 
many absurdities, and have felt the necessity of recurring to 
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the allegorical Kn^ in ordtji to frntl oat the sen^e <jf these 
sacred enigmas ive that live in an age wheie the want of 
reasoning is iiioie felt th m tLiit of believmc might Us n ell be 
permitted to suppose that these marvelous stoiiee have the 
same chaiactei ts th'»t which til antiiuify his given to leli 
gious dogmas and to lift the '^eil which covei'i them In 
deed, everything in this romantic nai'rative ia shocking to the 
common sense, if it is obstinately taken as a. history of facts, 
which did really happen daring the first days, which shone on 
this World, The idea of a Grod, or in other words, of the su- 
preme canse, taking body jnst for the pleaenre of taking a 
walk to a garden; of a woman, conversing with a serpent, 
listening to it, and receiving its advice; of a man and a wo- 
man, organized for reproduction, and yet destined to he im- 
mortal, and to provide ai infinitum other beings hke them- 
selves, who are also reproductive, and who shall live on the 
fruits of a gardsB, whieb sliall hold them all during eternity; 
an apple plucked from a tree, which shall cause death, and fix 
the hereditary stain of a crime on so many generations of 
men, who have had no hand in the theft, a crime, which shall 
not he forgiven so long as men shall not have committed one 
inJinitely greater, a deieide, if it were possible, that such a 
ciime could exist; the woman, since that epoch, condemned 
to biing forth with pain, as if the pains of delivery were not 
pertaining to her organization, and were not common to her 
with all other animals, which did not taste of the fatal apple; 
of the serpent, forced henceforth to creep, as if a reptile 
without feet oonld move otherwise: so many absurd and fool- 
ish ideas, collected in one or two chapters of this marvelous 
book, cannot be admitted as historical facts by any man, who 
has not entirely extinguished the sacred flambeau of reason in 
the mire of prejudice. If there should he one amongst our 
readers, whose courageous credulity should be capable of di- 
gesting them, we would frankly request Mm, to desist from 
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reading us, and to return to the leeture of the tales of the 
Ass's siin, of Blue Beard, of Tom Thumb, of the Gospel, of 
the life of the Saints and of the oracles of the Ase of Balaam. 
Philosophy is only for men; tales are for children. With re- 
gard to those, who consent in reeogniaing in Christ a God 
Redeemer, and who notwithstanding cannot resolve upon ad- 
mitting the story about Adam and Eve and the Serpent, and 
the fall, which made redemption necessary, we shall invite 
them, to exculpate themselves of the repvoach of inconsistency. 
Indeed, if the fall is not real, what becomes of redemption ? 
Or if the facts have happened otherwise, than the text of the 
Genesis would make us believe, what eontidence can we place 
in an author, who begins with deciaLving afc the very first 
pages, and whose work, notwithstanding, forms the basis of 
the Christian religion ? If finally reduced to confess, that 
there is a hidden sense in it, then it is a virtual consent, that 
we must have recourse to allegory, and that is jiiat the thing 
we are doing. Nothing remains but the examination, whether 
our allegorical explanation is a good one, and then let onr 
work be judged; this is all we ask, because we are very far 
from requiring, that people should have also faith, when the 
question is raised of admitting our opinions. We are quoting 
texts, we give celestial positions; let them be verified; we 
draw from it deductions, let them be appreciated for what 
they are worth. The following is an abridged recapitulation 
of our explanation: 

According to the principles of the cosmogony, or of the 
Genesis of the Magi,- — with which that of tlie Jews has the 
greatest affinity, because both put man into a delightful gar- 
den, where a Serpent introduced the Evil — there is born fi-om 
the womb of time without end, or from eternity a finite period, 
divided into twelve parts, six of which belong to Light, and sis 
to Darkness, six to creative action, and six to destructive ac- 
tion, six to the good and six to the evil of Nature. This pe- 
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i-iod is the annual revolution of Heaven or of the World, 
■which the Magi represent by a mystical egg, divided into 
twelve parts, six of which belong to the Lord of G-oodness and 
of Light and sis to the Chief of Evil and of Darlmess; here it 
is by a tree, which gives the knowledge of good and of evil, 
and which has twelve fruits; for it is thus described in the 
Gospel of Eve; there it is by twelve thousand years, six of 
which are called the thousands of God, and six the thousands 
of ihe Devil. These are as many emblems of the year, during 
which man passes successively from the dominion of light to 
that of darkness, from that of the loug days to that of the 
long nights, arid experiences the physical good and evil, 
which follow each other in quick succession, or commingle, 
according to the Sua's approach to, or retreat from oar hem- 
isphere, conformably as it organizes sublunary matter through 
vegetation, or as it abandons it to its principle of in- 
ertia, from which follow the disorganization of bodies and the 
disorder, which winter produces in aU. elements, and on the 
surface of the Eai-th, until Spring restores the harmony again. 
It is then, when fecundated by the immortal and spiritual 
(intelligent) action of the fire Ether, and by the heat of the 
Sun of the equinoctial Lamb — that Earth becomes it dehght- 
ful abode for man. But when the Star of day, reaching the 
Balance and the* celestial Serpent, or the signs of autumn, 
passes into the other hemisphere, then it consigns our regions 
by its retreat to the hardships of winter, to the impetuous 
winds, and to all the devastations, which the desti-uctive 
Genius of Darkness commits in the "World. There is no more 
hope for man, except the retiu-n of the Sun to the sign of 
Spring or to the Lamb, being the first of the signs. This is 
the Eedeemer which he expects. 

Now let us see, whether really the God of the Christians, he 
whom John calls the Light, "which lighteth every man that 
Cometh into the World," has the character of the God Sun, 
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worshipped by all nations uncler n, gi-eat many names aniT with 
different attributes; and whether hia fable has the same fotin- 
dation, as all the other solar fablea, which we ha^e imalysed. 
Two principal epochs o£ the solar movement, as we have al- 
ready observed, have attracted the attention of all men. The 
first is that of the winter solstice, when the Sun, after seem- 
ingly abandoning us, resumes again its route towards our re- 
gions, and when the day, in its infancy, is successively in- 
creased. The second is that of the equinox of spring, when this 
mighty luminary spreads its fecnndatiug heat over tlie whole 
of Nature, after its transit of the equinoctial line, which sep- 
arates the reign of light from that of darkness, the abode of 
Ormuzd from that of Ahriman. To these two epochs have the 
worshippers of the Star, which dispenses Uglit and life to the 
World, attached their principal feasts. 

The Sun is neither bom nor dies in reahty: it is always as 
luminous as it is majestic; but in the relation, which the days, 
i by it, have with the nights, there is in this World 
3 gradation of increase and decrease, which has 
ome very ingenious fictions amongst the ancient 
theologians. They have assimilated this generation, this pe- 
riodical increase and decrease of the day, to that of man, who 
after having been bom, grown up and reached manhood, de- 
generates and decreases, until he ha'^ finally anived at the 
term of the career, allotted to him byNatuieto iiavelover 
The God of Day, personified m the sacied allegories, had 
therefore to submit to the whole destiny of man, he had hi& 
cradle and his tomb, under the names either of Hert,ules oi of 
Bacchus, of Osiris or of Chiist He was a child it the winter 
solstice, at the moment, when the days begin to grow undei 
this form they exposed his image in the ancient temples, in 
order to receive the homage of his woishippets, "because, 
" says Maerobius, the day being then the shoitest, this <jod 
" seems to be yet a feeble chdd. This is the child of the mys- 
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" teries, he, wbose image was brotiglit out I'rom tlio recesses of 
'■ their astnctuariea by the Egyptisma eyei-y year on a certiaiii 
" day." 

This is the child, of which the Goddess of Sais daimed to 
be the mother in that famous ioscription, where these words 
could be read; "The fruit, which I huve brought forth is the 
" Sun." This ia the feeble child, born in tlie midat of the 
darlteat night, of which thk virgin of Saia waa dehverd about 
the winter solsstice, according to Pintarch. 

This God had his mysteries aod hia altars and statues, rep- 
resenting him in the four agea of the human life. 

The Egyptiana are not the only peojile, who celebrated at 
the winter solstice the birth of the God Sun, or of that lumin- 
oua orb, which redeems Nature evei^y year. The Eomans also 
fixed at that epoch the great festival of tlie new Snn and the 
celebration of the eolav games, known by the name of games 
of the circus. They had fixed it at the eighth day before the 
Calends of January, to-wit : at the same day, which corres- 
ponda to our 25th of December, or on the birtli-day of tlje 
Sun, worshipped ander the name of Mithras ajid Chriat. This 
indication is to be found in a calendar which has been printed 
in the "TJranology".of father Petau and after the publication, 
of our larger work, where it reads; "On the eighth before 
" the calends of January, 'natalis invictis,' birth of the invinci- 
" ble. This invincible waa Mitliras or the Sun. We celebrate 
" says Julian, the phdosoper, some daya before the new yeai''s 
" day, the magmflcent games in honor of the Sun, to nhich we 
" give the title of the Invincible. Oh ! could I be ao happy, 
" as to celebrate them for a long time to come , oh Snn, king 
" of the Universe, thou, who from all eternity wah engendeied 
" by the first God, of his pure substance, &c." Tins is a Pla- 
tonic expression, because Plato called the Sun the son of God. 
The title of InTincible is that, which all the monuments of the 
Mithi-aic religion give to Mithras or the Sun, the great Di- 
30 
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■vinity of the Persians. "To the God Sim, the invincihle Mi- 
"thras." 

Thus Mithraa and Christ were horn on the same day, and 
that day was the hirth-day of the 8uu. They said of Mithras, 
that he was the same God aa the Sun, " that he was the Light, 
"that lighteth e¥ery man, that cometh into the world." The 
birth-pla«e of Mithras wag placed in a grotto, that of Bacchus 
and of Jupiter in a cavern, and that of Christ in a stahle. It 
is a parallel, which was drawn by St. Justimas himself. Ac- 
cording to tradition, it was in a grotto that Christ was lay- 
ing, when the Magi came to worship him. Biit who were the 
Magi ? The worshippers of Mithras or the Sua. "What pres- 
ents did they bring to the new-born God? Three sorts of 
prssents, consecrated to the Sim by the worship of the Arabs, 
the Chaldeans and oiher Orientals. By whom are they in- 
formed of this birth? By astrology their favorite science. 
"What were their dogmas ? They believed, aaya Chardin, in 
the eternity of a first Being, which is the light. What ai'e 
they presumed to do in the fable ? To fulfill the first precept 
of their religion, which commands them to worship the new- 
born Sun, What name do the prophets give to Christ? That 
of Orient. Otient they say is Ids name. It is at the Orient 
and not in Orient, that they see his image in the Heavens. 
And indeed, the sphere of the Magi and of the Chwldeans 
painted in the Heavens a new-born babe, called Christ or Je- 
sus; it was placed in the aims of the celestial "Virgin, or the 
Virgin of the signs, the very same one, to which Eratosthenes 
gives the name of Isis, the mother of Horns. To which point 
of Heaven corresponded this "Virgin of the spheres and her 
child? To the hour of mid-night on the twenty-fifth Decem- 
ber, at the same moment, when the birth of the God of the 
year, the new Sun or Christ is said to take place at the east- 
ern border, at the same point, whence the Sun of the first day 
rose. 
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It is a fact, whioh is independent of all hypothesis, inde- 
pendent of all the consequences, which I shall draw from it, 
that at the precise hour of midnight on the 25th December, 
in the ceutviries, when Christianity made its appearance, the 
celestial sign, which rose at the horizon, and the ascendant of 
which presided at the opening of the new solar revolution, 
was the Tirgin of the constellations. It is another fact, that 
the G-od Sun, born at the winter solstice, is re-umited with 
her and surrounds her with his lustre at the time of our feast 
of the Assnmption, or the re-union of mother and son. And 
still another fact is that, when she comes out heiiacaliy from 
the eoiar rays at the moment, when we celebrate her appear- 
ance in the World, or her Nativity. I shall not examine the 
motive, which caused these feasts to be fixed on these days; it 
is sufficient for me to say, that those are three facts, which no 
reasoning can destroy, and out of which an attentive observer, 
who is well acquainted with the genius of the ancient myeta- 
gogues, may draw great consequences, unless people prefer to 
see in it a nierfi sport of the hazard; but this, it will be diffi- 
cult to pTireuad those, who are on their guard of anything, 
which might mislead their reasoning faculties and perpetuate 
their prejudices. At all events it is certain, that this same 
Virgin, the only one who can become mother without ceasing 
to be a virgin, fills the three great functions of the Virgin, 
the mother of Christ, be it in the birth of her son, or in that 
of her own, or in her conjunction with- him in the Heavens. 
It is chiefly her function as mother, which we shall examine 
here. It is but natural to suppose, that those who personi- 
fied the Sun, and who made it pass through the various ages 
of the human life, who imagined for it a series of wonderful 
adventures, sung ei'..her in poems or narrated in legends, did 
not fail, to draw its horoscope, the same as horoscopes were 
drawn for other children at the precise moment of their birth. 
This was especially the custom of the Chaldeans and of the 
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Magi. Afterwards this feast wiw celebrated under the name 
of " dies natalia " or the feast of the birtb-day. Now, the celes- 
tial Vii-gbi, who presided at the buih of the God Day personified, 
was presumed to be bis mother, and thus fulfill the brophecy 
of the astrologei-, who had said; "A Virgia shall coneeive and 
"bring forth," in other words, that she shall give birth to 
the G-od Sun, like the Virgin of Saia: from this idea are 
derived the pictures, which ai-e delinated in the sphere 
of the Magi, of whidi AbalniftBar liaw given ris a descrip- 
tion, and of which Kirkei-, Selden, the faniotia Pic, Eoger 
Bacon, Aibert the Great, Blaeu, Stofder and a gi-eat many 
others have spoken. "We are estracting here the passage 
from Abulmazai'. "We aee, says Abnlmazai-, in the first 
" decau, or in the fjen firat degrees of the sign of the Yii'gin, 
" according to the traditions of the ancient Persians, Chal- 
" deans, EgyptiaiiH, of Herines and of iEscuIapius, a young 
"maiden, called la the Persian language 'Seclenidos de ■Dar- 
"zama," a name, when translated into Arabian by iJiat of 
" ' Adrenedefa,' signifies a chaste, pure and immiilculate 
"virgin, of a handsome figure, agreeable countenance, long 
" hair aud modest mien. She holds in her hand two ears of 
"corn; she sits on a thi'one; she nourishes ajid suckles a babe, 
" which some call Jesus, and the Greeks call Christ." The 
Persian sphere, published by Scaliger as a sequel of his notes 
on Manilius, gives about the same description of the celestial' 
Virgin; but there is no mention made of the child, which she 
suckles. It places alongside of her a man, which can only be 
Bootes, called the foster-father of tlie son of the Virgin laia, 
or of Horos. 

In the national library there is an Arabian manuscript, con- 
taining the twelve signs, delineated and colored, and there is 
also to be seen a young child alongside of the celestial Virgin, 
being represented in about the same style as our Virgins, and 
like an Egyptian leis with her son, It is more than probable. 
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that the ancient astrologers have placed in the Heavens the 
infantile image of the new Sun, in. the constellation, which 
presided over its new birth and at that of the year in the 'win- 
ter solstice, and that fi'om this have originated the fictions of 
the God Day, conceived m the chaste womb of a virgin, be- 
cause that constellation was really the Virgin. This conclu- 
sion is far more natural, than the opinion of those, who obsti- 
nately believe, that there had existed a womau, who had 
become mothei-, wil.hout ceasing to be virgin, and that the 
fruit engendered by her, is that Eternal Being, which moves 
and governs whole N^ature. Thus the Greets said, that their 
God with the forms of Earn or Lamb, the famous Ammon or 
Jupiter, was bi'ought up by Themis, which is also one of the 
names of the Virgin of the constellations; she is also called 
Ceres, to whom the title of " Holy Yii'gin" was given, and who 
was the mother of young Baeuhus or of the Sun, the imi^e of 
which was exposed m the sanctuftries at the winter solstice, 
in the shape of an infant, according to Macrobius. His testi- 
mony is confirmed by the author of the Chronicle of Alexan- 
dria, who expresses liimaelf in the following words: "The 
" Egyijtians have consecrated up to this day the child-bh'th of 
" a vii^in and the nativity of her son, who is exposed in a 
■' 'crib' to the adoration of the people. King Ptolemy, having 
" asked the reason of this custom, he was answered that it was 
" a mystery, taught by a respectable prophet to their fathers." 
It is well known, that with them a prophet meant one of the 
Chiefs of the Initiation. 

It is alleged, I do not know on what authority, that the an- 
cient Druids paid also homage to a virgin, with this inscrip- 
tion; "Virginaparitura," and .that her statue was in the ter- 
ritory of Chartres. At all events it is certain, that in the 
monuments of Mithras, or of the Sun, the worship of which 
was established in ancient times in Great Britain, there is to 
be seen a woman, which suckles an infant, and which can be 
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only the mother of the God Day. The English author, who 
has written a diesertation on thia monument, gives the par- 
ticulars of all the features, which can establish the relation- 
ship, which exiated between the festiTities of the birth of 
Christ and those of the birth of Mithras. This author, being 
more pious, than a philosopher, sees there festiyities im- 
agined, in conformity with the prophetic notions on the 
futui-e birth of Christ. He very properly remarks, that the 
Mithraie worship was spread over the whole Roman Empire, 
and especially in Gaul and in Great' Britain. He also quotes 
the testimony of St. Hieronymus, who complains, that the 
Heathens celebrated the feasts of the new-bom Sun or of Ado- 
nis, also of Mithras in, the same place at Bethlehem, where it 
was said, that Christ was bom; which in our opinion, was 
merely the same worship .under a different name, as we have 
ehowninthefableof Adonis, dead and resuscitated like Chrisf. 

After having demonstrated, on what astronomical founda- 
tion was reposing the fable of the incarnation of the Sun, un- 
der th i name of Christ, in the womb of a virgin, we shall now 
examine the origin of that, which makes him die and after- 
wards resuscitate at the vernal equinox under the form of the 
Paschal Lamb. 

The Sun, being the only redeemer of the evils, which winter 
produces, and presumed in the sacerdotal fictions to h" born 
at the solstice, must remain yet three months more in the in- 
ferior signs, in the regions affected by evil and darkness, and 
there be subject to their ruler, before it makes the famous pas- 
sage of the vernal eqainos, which assures its triumph over 
Night, and which renews the face of the Earth. They must 
therefore make him live, during all that time, exposed to all 
the infirmities of mortal life, until he had resumed the rights 
of Divinity in his triumph. The allegorical genius of the mys- 
tagoguea shall then soon compose a life for him, and which is 
convenient for the end, which the Initiation proposes to ac- 
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compliah. Thns we see ^eaopue,— wlienhe wanteilto cleecribe 
the strong and unjust man, oppressing the feeble, — making 
use figuratively of animals to perform those parts, to whom he 
gave opposite characters, and imagined an action, proper to 
attain the moral aim of his apologue. Thus did the Egyp- 
tians invent the fable of Osiris or the beneficent Sun, who 
travels over the Univ ?rse, in order to spread over it the oonnt- 
less blessings, of which he is the source, and set up in opposi- 
tion to him, Typhon, the Prince oiDarknesa, who counteracts 
his actioDs and finally kills him. On sttch a simple idea as 
this, did they invent the fable of psiris and Typhon, in which, 
one is represented as a legitimate king, and the other as the 
tyrant of Egypt. Besides the fragments of these ancient sa- 
cerdotal fictions, which have been transmitted to us by Diodo- 
ruH and Plutarch, we have a life of Osiris and of Typhon, 
composed by bishop Sinesius, because in those times the 
bishops manufactured legends. In the one here mentioned, 
the adventures, the characters and the portraits of the two 
principles of Egyptian theology, were drawn from imagina- 
tion, yet still after the idea of the character, which each of 
them had to play, in order to express in a fable the opposite 
action of the principles, which counteract and contend with 
each other in Nature. The Persians had also their history of 
Ormnzd and Ahriman, which contained the account of their' 
battles, and of the victory of the good over the bad principle. 
The Greeks had a life of Hercales and of Bacchus, which con- 
tained the history, of their glorious exploits and of the bless- 
ings, which they had spread over the whole Earth; and those 
narrations were mgenius poems, the production of learned 
men. The history of Christ on the contrary, is nothing but a 
tiresome legend, having the same character of sadness and 
dryness, which is tlie attribute of the legends of the Indians, 
in which we find only bigots, penitents and Brahmins, living 
in holy meditation,. Their God Vishnu, who became man 
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(or flesh) in Chrisnu, has a great many ti-aits in common with 
Christ. There are certain vagaries to be met with little 
Chrienn, very aimOar to those, which are attributed to the 
childhood of Christ iu the gospel: when grown he rises from 
the dead like Christ. 

The Magi had also a legend of the Chief of their religion; 
prodigies had announced his birth. He was exposed to dan- 
gers from the time of his infancy, and was obliged to fly into 
Persia, like Christ into Egypt; like him he was persecuted by 
a ting, hia enemy, who wauted to get rid of him. An Angel 
transported him into Heaven, whence he returned with the 
book of his law. Like Christ he was tempted by the Devil, 
who made htm magniflcent promises, in order to induce him, 
to become his servant and to be dependent of him. He was 
calumniated and persecuted by the priests, as Cbi-ist was by the 
Pharisees. He opposed them with miracles, in order to con- 
firm his divine mission and the dogmas, which his book con- 
tained. By this parallel we can easily understand, that the 
authors of the legend of Christ, who make the Magi come to 
his cradle, guided by the famous star, which people said was 
predicted by Zoroaster, the Chief of their religion, — would not 
have failed to introduce in this legend a great many traits, 
which belonged to the leader of the religion of the Persians, 
of which Christianisun is merely a branch, and with which it 
has the greatest resemblance, as we shall have occasion to re- 
mark, when we shall speak of the Mithraic religion, or of the 
Sun Mithras, the great Divinity of the Persians. 

The autliors of that legend had neither knowledge nor genius 
enough to compose such poems as the cantos on Hercules, 
Theseus, Jason, Bacchus, &c. Besides the thread of the as- 
tronomical science had been lost, and they Umited themselves 
to compose legends with the fi-agments of the ancient fictions, 
which were no longer understood. Let us add to all this, 
that the aim of the leaders of the Initiation into the mysteries 
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f '^h ist w IS A i uielT moi il iiii in 1 th t tliey en Icavoied 
to lepr sent not 5o miich the con|ueiiiiy Ixeio of the Giants 
and of all k nd of evili i ith winch Nitne is ^ifllcte^ as the 
meek the patient the chaiitable man who ha I come on 
Eaitli to teach by his esample the virtues the piactice ot 
which they wished io inculcate upon the Initi ites Lj.fco hig 
mysteiies whn,h weie those of the eternal Light J)hey 
made him H erctoie ict m this bense iinJ pieach and com 
mand the in&teiP piacticcB of the Esaennais whn,h lebemblel 
much those of the Bi ihmmg «ind the 3ev teea of the Indies 
He hid his disciples liLe the bomm u i Kodon of the bi\ 
mese a Gud dho bom ot a viigin bj the arti n of the Sun 
an 1 the uumbei of hia ApOMtles les(,iibtd the leit duodeci 
inal dniaion which le fo md in all the lehgiona of which the 
Sun 13 the hero onl> hia le^ nd v t& nicie m ivelousth n 
amusing an 1 is '-howm^ theie a liUl the en ol the credn 
Ions iiid ignoiant Jew A-i tliB tiithoi of the eacred fibie 
m dehmbeboin amonj,8t the Htbiewb he lul to silject 
liim anl his motUei to the iehg,ioueiites of thit leo^le Lihe 
all Jewish childien he h«id to Le ciicumoised on the eighth 
diy his mothei was bl ge 1 hke ofchei Jo vish women to pie 
sent her&eK at the Temple, in order to be there purified. One 
feels, that all this is a necessary sequence of the fi/st idea, or 
of that, which caused him to be bom to preach and to die, in 
order to resuscitate afterwards: because tliere cannot be a re- 
anrectiou lyithoat a previous death. Since they had made of it 
a man, they had to make him pass through all the stages of 
adolescence and of youth, and he seemed to advance rapidly m 
Imowledge and understanding to such perfection, tliat at the 
age of twelveyearshe astonished all the Doctors. Xhemorala, 
which they wished to inculcate, were j)nt in lessons in hia 
sermons, or in example in his actions. They imagined mira- 
cles with which to support it, and fanatics were employed, 
who alleged to haye been witnesses: for, who is not capable of 
31 
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msiking miracles anywhere, where willing minds aie found 
ready to believe them ? Did they nut see them, oi believe to 
ha¥e seen them at the tomh of the blessed Pans id so enlight- 
ened an age as ours, and in the mid&t of a popwlation, which 
could furnish more than one critic, but mfimtely moie eotbu- 
siaste and rogues? All leaders ot leligmu have the leputa- 
tion of having made miracles: "To," amongst the Chmese 
made miracles and forty thoueaod disciples publish eveiy- 
where, that they did see them. UiIiBj imongat the Scmdi- 
navians has made them alao; he resuRLit ited dead peisong, be 
also descended into Hell, and he gave to new-born mfants a 
species of baptism. Miracles are the great resort of all le- 
ligionsr nothing is so stoutly believed as thtt which is in- 
credible. Bishop Sinesius has said — and Ue knew something 
about it — that the people wanted miiatles at any piice^ and 
that it was impossible to conduct it otlieiwise The whole 
lite of Chriet was therefore composed in this eense. Those 
who have " fabricated " it, have added thereto fictitious events, 
not only at known places, as all the ancient poets have done 
in the fd,bles of Hercules, Bacchus, Osiris, &g., but also at an 
epoch with well known names, such as the age of Augustus, 
of Tiberius, of Pontius Pilate, &c. ; which does not prove the 
real existence of Christ, but only that the sacerdotal fiction is 
posterior to that epoch; and of this we have no doubt. There 
have been made even several of them, because they count 
about sixty Gospels or lives of Christ, and so many stories 
have been told about him, that immense volumes could scarce- 
ly contain them, according to the expression used by one of 
the authors of these legends. The genius of the mystagognes 
has launched forth into a vast career, but all have agreed on 
two fundamental points: on the incarnation, which we have 
explained, and on the death and the resurrection, which we 
are going to prove as having only reference to tlie Sun, and 
that it is merely the repetition of a tragic event, desciibed in 
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all the mysteries, in all the songs, apd in all the legends of 
the worshippers of the Sun, under a great many different 
names. 

Let us well bear in mind here, what we have proved in an- 
other place, that Christ has all the characteristics of the God 
Sun in his bJrth, or in his incarnation in the womb of a virgin, 
and that this birth arrives just at the same moment, when the 
ancients celebrated that of the Sun or of Mithras, and that it 
happens beneath the ascendant of a constellation, which, in 
the sphere of the Magi, carries a babe called Jesus. The ac- 
tual question now is, to show, that he has also the character- 
istics of the God Sun in his lesuirection, either on account of 
the epoch, at which this e^ent ib piesumed to have happened, 
or on account <A the fnmi undci which Christ shows himself 
in his triumph 

In concluding, oui explanation of the pretended fall of man 
and of the fable, in which tlie Serpent introduces the Evil into 
the World, we observed, that this evil was of a nature; which 
could only be repaired by the Bun of spring, and that it could 
be effected by it only. The Eedemption of Christ, if he is the 
God Sun, must necessarily Lake place at that epoch. 

Now it is precisely at the vernal equinox, that Christ tri- 
umphs, and that he redeems the misfortunes of mankind in 
the sacerdotal fable of the Christians, called the life of Christ. 
Juafc at that annual epoch those festivities take place, the ob- 
ject of which is the celebration of this great event, because the 
Easter of the Christians, Uke that of the Jews is necessarily 
fixed at the full moon of the vernal equinox, to-wit : at that 
moment of the yeai- when the Sun conquers and overcomes 
that famous passage which separates the dominion of the God 
of liight, from that of the Prinee of Darkneas, and where in 
our climes that Luminary re-appears, which gives light and 
life to all Nature. The Jews and the Christians call it the 
feaflt of the Pass-ov^gr, because at that time the God Sun or 
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tlie Lord of Nature passes towards, or approachea us, in order 
to shower over us his blessings, of which the Serpent of dark- 
ness and of aatnmn had deprived ns during all winter. This 
is the haudeoioe Apollo in the fulness of all vigor of yonth, 
who triumphs over the Serpent Python. This is the feast of 
the Lord, because this title of respect was given to the Sun; 
because Adonis and Adonai styled this Luminary, Ijord of the 
World, in the oriental fable of Adonis, the God Sun, who, like 
Christ came onfc victorious from the tomb, after his death had 
been laraeuted. In the consecration of the seven days of 
the week to the seven planets, the day of the Snn is called the 
day of the Lord. It precedes Monday or the day of the Woon, 
and follows Saturday or the day of Saturn, two planets, which 
occupy the estremes of the mnsieal scale, of which the Sun is 
the center and forms the quart. Therefore the title of " Lord " 
is under all circumstances a very proper one for the Sun. 

This 'feast of the Pass-over of the Lord was originally fixed 
oil the 25th of March, to wit: three months, day for day, after 
the feast of hishii-t,h, which is also that of the nativity of tha 
Bun. It was then, that this Luminai-y, while rocovering its 
creative power and all its feeandating activity, was presumed 
to renovate Nature, to re-establish a new order of things, to 
create so to say a new Universe on the wreck of the old World, 
and to make mankind enter througli the mediation of the 
equinoctial Lamb, tlie realm of Light and blesaeducss, which 
its presence brought back. 

All these mystical ideas are to bt found compiled in this 
passage of " Cedrenus." " The first day of the first mounth," 
"says this historian, "is the first of .th« month 'Nisan;' it 
resi30nds to the 25th of March of the Eomans, and the 
■"Phamenof of the Egytians. On that day Gabriel saluted 
Maiy, in order to make her conceive the ' Savior.' I obsei-ve, 
that it is the same mouth Phamenot, that Osiris gave fecun- 
dity to the Moon, according to the Egyptian, theology. On 
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"the Yery same day, adds Cedremis, our Grod, Savior, after 
"the termination of hia career, arose from the dead; that is, 
" what our forefftfchera called the Pa^-over, or the passage of 
" the Lord, It is on the same day, that our ancient theologians 
" have fixed also his retnrn, or his second advent, as the new 
" Era had to count from that epoch, because on the same day 
"the Universe had commenced." All this agrees very vrell 
with the last chapter of the Apocalypse, which makes the 
throne of the equinoctial Lamb the starting point of the new 
Era, which shall regulate the destinies of the World of Light, 
and of the friends of Ominzd. 

The same Cedrenas mahea Christ die on the 23d of March 
and resuscitate on the 25th, from which, says he, originates 
the custom of the Church, to celebrate Easter on 'he 25th of 
March, to-wit: on the 8th day before the Calends of April, or 
three months after the eighth of the Calends of January, at 
which epoch happened the nativity of the Sun. This eighth 
of the Calends, whether in January or in April, was the same 
day, on which the ancient Romans had fixed the arrival ot the 
Sun at the winter solstice and at the vernal equinox. If the 
eighth of the Calends of January was a holiday in the religion 
of the worshippers of the Sun, as we have shown above, the 
eighth of the Calends of April or the 25th of March was one 
equally so with them. The great mysteries were then cele- 
brated, which symbolized the triumph of the Sun at that epoch 
every year over the long nigh^a of winter. 

In the aacred legends that Luminary was personified: they 
lamented its supposed death for several days, and they cele- 
brated in songe its resurrection on the 25th of March, or on 
the eighth of the Calends of April. Of this we are informed 
by Macrobius, the same Macrobius, who haa told us, that at 
the winter solstice, or on the eighth day before the Calends of 
January, this same God Sun was represented under the form 
of a new-born infant, and on that of spring under the emblem 
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of a strong vigorous young man. He adds, that these feasts of 
the Passion, or of the death and resurrection of the God Day, 
which bad been fixed afc Mie equinox of spiing, were to be 
found in all sects of the religion of the Sun. With the Egyp- 
tians, it was the death and resarrection of Odria, with tlie Phoa- 
nicians it was the death and resurrection of Adonis, and with 
the Phrygians it represented the tragical adventures of Atys, 
&c., therefore the God San esperieneee in all religions the 
same misfortunes as Christ, that like him he triumps over 
death, and that this happens just at the same epochs of its an- 
nual revolution. It is on those, who persist, to make of Christ 
another being than the Sun, that the duty devolves, to give us 
their reasons for such a singular coincidence. As fiw as we 
are concerned, who do not believe in these sports of the haz- 
ard, we shall simply observe, that the Passion and the Resur- 
rection of Christ, celebrated at Easter, partake of the myster- 
ies of the ancient solar religion or of the worship of universal 
Nature. 

It is chiefly in the religion of Mithras or the God Sun, wor- 
shipped under that name by the Magi, that we find mostly 
those feattu'es of analogy with the death and resurrection of 
Christ and with the mysteries of the Christiana. Mithras, who 
was also born on the 25th December like Christ, died as he 
did; and he had his sepulchre, over which his disciples came 
to shed tears. During the night the priests carried his image 
to a tomb, expressly prepared for him; he was laid out on a 
littei-, like the Phceaidau Adonis. These funeral ceremonies, 
like those on good Friday, were accompanied with funeral 
dirges and the groans of his piiests; after having spent some 
time with the«e expressions of feigned grief; after having 
lighted the sacred flambeau or their Paschal candle and 
anointed the image with Chrism or perftimes, one of them 
came forward and pronounced with the gravest mien these 
words: "Be of good cheer, sacred band of Initiates ("initios,") 
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" vour God baa risen from tho dead; his pains and his suffor- 
"inga shall be yonr salvation." Why, eselainis the Christian 
writer, from whom we have all these details — why do you ex- 
hort these anhappj people to rejoice ? Why do you deceive 
them with false promises ? The death of your G-od is known : 
bub there is no proof of his new life. There is no oracle, 
which warrants his resurreetiou ; he did not show himself to 
the people after his death, in order that they might believe in 
hia Divinity. It is an idol, which you bury; it is an idol over 
which yon shed {ews; it is an idol, which yon are drawing 
from the tomb; and after your sorrows, you are now rejoicing. 
It is yourself, who deliver your God, &c. I ask you, continued 
Firmicua, who has seen your God with ox-horns, whose 
death afflicts you so much ? And I slial! ask Firmicua and his 
credulous Christians: and you, who are so much afSicted 
about the death of the Lamb, slaughtered in order to wash 
out with his blood the sins of she World, — who has seen your 
God in the forms of a Lamb, of which you celebrate the triumph 
and the vesarrection ? 

Do you ignore, that two thousand years before the Christ- 
ian era, to which epoch the religion of the Persians and the 
Mithraic worship, or the Bull of Mithras is traced, — the San 
made the transit of the equinox under the sign of the Bull, 
and that it is merely through the effect of the precession of 
the equinoxes, that this passage in our days is under the sign 
of the Lamb; that there is nothing changed but the celestial 
forms and the name? That the worship is absolutely the 
same ? And it woidd really seem, in this instance, as if Fir- 
mieus, in his onset on the ancient religionw, had set his heart 
on it, to collect all the traits of analogy, which their mysteries 
had with those of the Christians. He clings chiefly to the Mi- 
thraic Initiation, of which he draws a pretty uniform parallel 
with that of. Christ, and to which it has so much resemblance, 
merely because it is one and the same sect. It is true, he ex- 
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plains all this conformity, whn,b esiHts between these two re- 
ligions, by asserting, as Tertnlhan and St. Justin did, that a 
long time before there were Chri^itiansm existence, the Devil had 
taken pleasure to have then futuie masteries and ceremonies 
copied by his worshippers. This may be an excellent reason 
for certain Christians, such as there are plenty in our days, but 
an extremely paltry one for men of common sense. As far as 
we are concerned, we, who do not believe in the Devil, and 
who are not, like them, in his secrets, we shall simply observe, 
that the religion of Christ, fofinded iilce all the others on the 
worship of the Sun, has preserved the same dogmas, the eaine 
practices, the same rayeteriee or very nearly so; that everything 
has been in common; because the God was the same; that there 
were only the accessories, wliiuh could differ, but iJiat the basi^ 
was absolutely the same. The oldest apologists of the Obristian 
religion agree, that tlie Mithraic religion bad its sacraments, 
its baptism, its penitence, its Eucharist and its consecration 
by mystical words; that the catechumens of that religion had 
preparatory trials, more rigorous tlian those of the Christians; 
that the Initiates or the faithful marked their foreheads 
with a sacred sign ; that they admitted also the dogma of the 
resurrection; that they were presented with the crown, which 
ornamented the forehead of the martyrs; that their sovereign 
Pontiff was not allowed to marry several times; that they had 
their virgins and their laws of continence; finally, that they 
had everything, which has since been practiced by the Christ- 
ians. Of course, TertuUian calls again the Devil to his assis- 
tance, in order to explain away so complete a resemblance. 
But as there is not the slighest difficulty, without the interven- 
tion of the Devil, to perceive, that whenever two reHgions re- 
semble eaeh other so completely, tl\e oldest must be the 
mother and the youngest the daughter, we shall conclude, 
that since the worship of Mithras is mfinitely older' than that of 
Christ, and its cei-emonies a great deal anterior to those of the 
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Christians, that therefore the Chriatiawfi are incoiiteetably 
either aeetariane or plagiarists of the religion of the MagL 

I shall add with the learned " Hyde," that conceraing the 
Angels, the theory of the Persians was more complete, than 
that of the Jews and of the Christiana; that they acknowledg- 
ed the distinction of the Angels into Angels of Light and An- 
gels of Darkness; that they knew the narratives of their bat- 
tles, and the names of the Angels, which have been admitted 
into oar relig;ioQ; that they baptised their cbilclrea and gave 
them a name; that fchey had the fiction of Paradise and of 
Hell, which is likewise found with the Greeks and the Eomaus, 
and with several other nations; that they possessed a hierar- 
chical order, and the whole ecclesiastical constitution of the 
Cliristiana, which, according to Hyde, datt^s back with them. 
' more than three thonaand years. But I shall not say with 
him, that we should see in this resemblance the work of Provi- 
dence, which has willed, that the Persians should do in anti- 
cipation, what the ChristiEUis should do at some futuroday. If 
Hyde, (who was born in an island, where superstition is almost 
always to be foimd alongside of philosophy, forming with it n 
monstrous alliance) — was not deterred through fear of shock- 
ing the prejudices of his time lud of bi coimtiy to d guise 
in this way the opinion which such t sfiiku g le'iemblauce 
must necessarilj' awaken m him — then wf xi u&t Ci.nfesa th^i 
wisdom is not always commm scnae md la by no means 
equal. I shall therefoie agiee with Hyde tint the tw 
Ugiona are aimilai' in ahiio t all pomes but I shall com 
the conclusion, that they form only one or at all events f I 
they are only two sects of the incient leh^ion of the Onenf il 
worshippers of the Sur iud that then inst tutions as well 
their principal dogmas ha 1~at least as fai as their bass 
concerned, one common ojigin It la still the Sun whic 
the God of their religion may he be cilled Chiistoi Mith 
Osiris or Bacchus, Adonis or Atys, itec. Let us now pab.'s to 
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the forma, wTiich chai-acterisie the God Son of the Christians 
in hia triumph. 

These forms are ^ery naturally taken from the celestial sign, 
thro' which the Star of Day passed at the time, when it re- 
stored toonr hemisphere the lougdajs and heat. At the epoch, 
when Christianiem came to be known in the West, and more 
than fifteen centuries before, this eign was the Eam, which the 
Persians in their cosmogony call the Lamb, as we have shown 
before. This was the sign of the esaltation of the Sun in the 
system of the asti-ologers, and the ancient Sabiamua had iised 
there its grandest feaat. It was therefore the Sun's return to the 
celestial Lamb, which annually regenerated Nature. This then is 
the form, which this majestic Luminary, this beneficent God, 
this savior of mankind, took in its triumph. And this ie, — to 
speak in mystical style, "the Lamb, which redeemeth the sine 
"of the World." 

The sameas Ahriman,or the rnler of darkness, had assum- 
ed the forms ol the constellation, which in antumn brought 
back the long nights and winter, so also had the God of 
Light, his conqueror, to take in spring the forms of the celes- 
tial sign, under which his triumph was accompHshed. This 
is the wholly natural consequence, which followsfrom the prin- 
ciples, which we have adopted in the explanation of the fable 
about the introduction of the Evil by the Serpent. We know be- 
sides, that it w^ peculiar to the genius of the worshippers of 
the Sun, to paint that Luminary under the forms and with the 
attributes of the celestial signs, with which it was in conjunc- 
tion each month: this was the origin of t^e various metamor- 
phoses of Jupiter with the Greeks, and those of Vishnu with 
the East Indians. For instance, they painted a young man 
leading a ram, or who carried a ram on his shoulders, or who 
had his front armed with the horns of a ram. -Tupiter Ammon 
was represented under this last form. Christ also, took the 
name and the forms of a lamb, and this animal was the sym- 
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bolical expression, under which he was designated. Teople 
did not say the Sun of the Lamb, but simply the Lamb, as the 
Sun of the Lion, or Hercules, was fi'equently called the Lion. 
These are aierely the various expressions of the Siune idea, and 
a varied usage of the same celestial animal in the pictures 
made of the Sun of Spring. 

This denomiaatiou of the Lamb, which was given in prefer- 
ence to Christ or the God of Light in his equinoctial triumph, 
is to be found every where in the sacred books of the Christ- 
ians, but especially so in their book of Initiation, known by 
the name of the Apocalypse. The faithful or those, who had 
been initiated are there qualified as disciples of the Lamb. The 
slaughtered Lamb is there represented in the midst of four 
animals, which are also found in the constellations, and which 
are placed at the four cardinal points of the sphere. It is be- 
fore the Lamb, that the Genii of . the twenty-four hours, 
designated under the emblem of old men, prostrate themselves. 
It is the slaughtered Lamb, according to the phrase, which is 
worthy to receive all power, divinity, wisdom, strength, honor, 
glory and benediction; it is the Lamb, which opens the boot 
of fate, designated under the emblem of a book, closed with 
seven seals. 

All the nations of the Uiiiverae are placing themselves be- 
fore the throne and before the Lamb. They are dressed in 
white; they have piilms in their hands, and sing with a loud 
voice; Glory to our God, who is sitting on the throne! It 
will be remembered that the celestial Lamb or the Ran is the 
sign of the esaltation'of the God Sun, and this victorious lumi- 
nary seems to be carried on it in its triumph. The Lamb is 
surrounded by the duodecimal court or retinue, of which it is 
the leader in the celestial signs. It appears to be standing on 
the mountain, and the twelve tribes surround it, and are ap- 
pointed to follow it, wherever it goes. 
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The conquerors of the Dragon are to be. seen there, singiag 
the canticle of the Lamb. It would be siipei-fluons to multi- 
ply here the passages, in wliioh this myfstei-ious name is re- 
peated. Everywhere we see, that the God of Light under tlie 
uanie of the Lamb, was the great Divinity, which was the 
great object of devotion in the Initiations of the Ohriatians. 
The inyateiieb of Chiibt aie theiefoie merely the injsteiifs of 
the God Sun ni its eqninoctial tiiumph, when it asftumes the 
forms of the hrst aigB, or those of the celestiil Lamb conse- 
quently the fignie of the Lamb ^as the emblem oi the seal, 
with which m thofee timeg the Heophytes of this sect were 
marted. It was theie "te'.sora," and thcsymbohcal rttnbute, 
by which the hiefhitn of this leligious fiateinit'y oi fieema- 
sonry made cliemKelves known to eadi otliei The Chiistians 
of that time, made then childien "b eai aioiind their necks the 
symbolical image of the Lamb, Everybody knows the famous 
" Agnus Dei." 

The oldest representation of the God of the Christians was 
a figure of a Ijanib, to which sometimes a vase was added, in- 
to which his blood flowed, and at other times couched at the 
foot of a cross. This custom subsisted up to the year 680, 
a,nd until the pontificate of Agathon, during the reign of Con- 
staLtine Pogonat. By the sixth synod of Constantinople, 
(cannon 82) it was ordained, that instead of the ancient sym- 
bol, which had been the Lamb, the fl^'^i'*' "^ ^ "i*"''^ fastened 
to a cross should be represented; all this was -jonfii-med by 
Pope Adrian I, This symbol may still be seen on the taber- 
nacle or on the little shrine, in which om- priests shut up the 
Sun of gold or of silver, consisting of the circular image of 
their God, as also in front of their altars. The Lamb is there 
frequently represented in a couching position, sometimes on a 
cross, and at other times on the book of li'ate, closed with seven 
seals. This number seven is that of the seven spheres, of 
which the Sun is the Soul, and the movement or revolution of 
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■which is counted from fclie point of Aries, or the equenoctial 
Lamb. 

This is that Lamb, which the Cbristiana aaj, had been imo- 
lated ainue the origut of the World. " Agnue occisus ab ori- 
" gine mniidi." It furnishes matter of an antithesis to an au- 
thor of tlio prose of Easter, "victimae paschali " &c., "Agnus 
"redemit oves," &c. All the hymns of that festivity, which 
correspond to the "hilaiies" of the ancient worshippers of the 
8nn, festivals, which wei'e celebrated then at the same epoch, 
give us a description of the victory of the Lamb o^er the 
Prince of darkness. .The caudle, known by the name of the 
Paschal candle, was lighted, m order to represent the triumph 
of Light, The priests are dressed in white, a color peculiar 
to Ormuzd or to the God of Light. The new fire is conse- 
crated, also the luetral or holy water; everything is renovated- 
in tbe temples, as in Nature. The ancient Romans did the 
same thing in the month of March, and substituted new 
lanrels in the houses of their "flamines," (archpriests) and in 
the places dedicated to hold their meetings. Thus the Per- 
sians in their feasts of Neuruz, or of the entry of the Sun mto 
the sign of tbe Lamb of spring, celebrate in songs tbe reno- 
vation of all things, and tbe new day, of the new month, of 
the new year, of the new time, which shall renew all, which 
is the of&pving of time. They have also their feast of the 
cross a few days before; it is followed a few days after by that 
of victoiy. 

It was at that epoch, that their ancient Perseus, a Genius 
placed at the equinoctial point, was presumed of having 
drawn from Heaven the eternal fire, and consecrated it in 
their Pyras, where it was kept up by the Magi; the same fire, 
which the Vestals preserved at Rome, and from which wae 
drawn every year in spring, that which they burned in the tem- 
ples. The same ceremony was practiced in Egypt, as may be 
seen in an ancient monument of the Egyptian religion. A 
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wood-pile ia there remarked, being formed of fhree piles of 
wood of ten pieces each, & number equal to that of the 
"deeans," * and of the divisions of the aigus from ten de- 
grees to ten degrees. There aie therefoie thirty piecea of 
wood, as many degrees as are counted to the sign. Ovt-r each 
of these three piles is couehed a Lamb or Kam, and above it 
there is an immenae image of the Sun, the rays of which are 
prolonged down to the earth. The priests touch these rays 
wit the tip of the finger, and draw from it the aacred fire, 
which is to kindle the funeral pile of the Lamb, and to inflame 
the "Universe. This picture makes us remember the equinoc- 
tial feast of spring, celebrated in Egypt under Aries or under 
the Lamb, commemorative of the fire of Heaven, typifying the 
conflagration of the World. In that feast everything was mark- 
ed red or of the color of fire, as in the Pass-over of the Jews 
or in their feast of the Lamb. This resurrection of the sacred 
eternal fire, which is boiling in the 8un, and which every year 
in spring restores Nature to life in our hemisphere, was the 
true and genuine resun-ectiou of the Sun Christ It is with a 
view of rendering practically this idea, that the liishop of Je- 
rusalem shuts himself up every year in a little vault, called 
the sepulchre of Christ, He is provided with some packages 
of small candles; with a steel he strikes fire and lights them; 
at the same time a burst of light takes place, similar to our 
pyrotechnical fires at the Opera, in order to made the people 
believe, that the sacred fire had fallen from Heaven to the 
Eaith After that, the bishop comes out from the vault, ex- 
claimmg The Heavenly fire has descended and the sacred 
candle has been lighted. The credulous people flock there in 
crowds, m order to bijy these candles, because the people 
eveiywheie are the dupes of the priests. 

The name of the Lamb was given to Christ, and lie was in 
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ancient timtB repreeented under that emblem only, because 
Christ is the Sun, and because the triumph ot the Sua hap- 
pens every year under the celestial sign of the Lamb, or under 
the sign, which waa at that time the first of the twelve, and in 
which the verna! equinox took place. The Trojans had the 
white Lamb consecrated for a victim to the Sue, and their 
conntry was famous on account of the mysteries of Atys, in 
which the equinoctial Lamb played a great figure. 

Like the Christiana, who suppose that their God Sun Cliiist 
had been fastened to a wooden cross, so have the Phrygians, 
being worshippers of the Sun under the name of Atys, repre- 
sented him in bis passion bj a young mm fed to i tiee 
which was cut down with great ceiemony At the f ot t the 
tree, there was a Lamb or the equinoctial Bam ot Sj im^ 

These mysteries of A.tys lastel three diys The^e dajs 
were days of mourning, foJlowed immediitelj Ly the teant wf 
the Hilaries, or days of rejoiemg ou ^hich as we ha^e ob 
served elsewhere, the happy epoch wis celebiated when the 
Sun Atys reaesumed its dominicn ovei the long nightb 

This festival was that of the 25th March, or of the eighth 
day before the Calends of April, in other words, it fell on the 
same day, when Easter and the ti-iumph of Christ was origin- 
ally solemnized, and when Hallelujah, a real glee of the 
Hilaries, and Haec dies &c. was sung. This is the day made 
by our Lord; let it be for us a day of rejoicing and cheerful- 
ness. The famous prose: filii et filiae, &e. was also sung. 
The only difference in these two festivals, was the name of the 
hero of the tragedy, who in both fables is found to be the 
same God. Hence it was in Phrygia, where the famous book 
of the Initiation into the mysteries of the Lamb, called the 
Apocalypse, had its origin. The Emperor Julian investigated 
the reasons, why the equinox of Spring was chosen for that 
solemnity, and he tells us, that it was on account of the Sim 
passing over the line, which separated it from our climes, and 
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g the duration of the days in our hemi- 
sphere, which happens, he adds, when the King Snn passes 
under the sign of the Ram or the Lamb. At his approach, we 
e in the mysteries the presence of the God Savior and 



The reason why the Kam or the Lamb ia playing now with 
the Christians so important a figuro, is because it fills the 
part, which in ancient times was occupied by the Bull in the 
mysteries of Bacchus and Mithras, Osiris and Bacchus were 
both represented with the forms of the ancient equinoctial 
Bull, and died and resuscitated Uke Chiist: the mysteries of 
their passion were represented in their sanctuaries, as were 
tliose of Atys and of Christ, with the Phrygians and with the 
Christians. 

The fathers of the Church and the writers of the Christian 
sect speak frequently of these feasts, ctilebrated in honor of 
Osiris, who died and arose from the ddad, and thty diaw a 
parallel with the adventures of their God. Athanasius, Au- 
gustin, Theophilus, Athenagoras, iWinutius Felix, Lstctantius, 
Firmicus, as also the ancient authors, who have spoken of 
Osiris or of the God Sun, worshipped under tliat name in 
Egypt, all agree in the description of the universal mourning 
of the Egyptians at that festival, when the commemoration of 
that death took place, the same as we do with the Sun Christ 
every good Friday. They describe the ceremonies, which 
were practised at his sepulchre, the tears, which were there 
shed during several days, and the festivities and rejoicings, 
which followed after that mourning, at the moment when his 
resurrection was announced. He had descended into the 
lower regions or Hell, and afterwards came out of it again, in 
order to make his conjunction with Horus, the God of spring, 
and to triumph over the Prince of darkness, or Typlion his 
enemy, who had put him to death. These mysteries, in 
which the spectacle of his passion was given, wore called the 
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myeteriea of fclie night. These cei-eniouies had the same ob- 
ject in view, as those of the worship of Atys, according to 
Maerobius, and had reference to the Sim, the conqneror of 
dttrkneas, which was represented by the Sei'pent, of which 
Typhon took the formsin autumn, during the passage of that 
Luminary nnder the Scorpion. 

The same may be said about Bacchus, who, as all the An- 
cients agree, was the same as the Egyptian Osiris and as the 
God Sun, the infantile image of which was eshiljited for the 
adoration of ilie people during the winter solstice. Bacchus 
was put to death, descended into Hell and resuscitated, and 
the mystei-ies of his passion were celebrated every year; those 
feasts were called: "Titanic" and feasts of the "perfect" 
night. It was an-opoeed, that this God had been cut into 
pieces by the G-ianta, bnt that his mother Cerea reunited his 
members, and that he reappeai'ed yoTing and etrong. In 
order to represent his passion a bull was killed, the fleali of 
which was eaten in a raw state, because Baoc.hiiFS or ths God 
San, painted with the forms of the Bull, had been torn to 
pieces by the 'f'itans, "ihia was iu no w ,y the representation 
of the slaughteied Lamb, it w:ia that of the Ox torn into 
pieces, which was given in those mysteries. In Mingrelia it 
was a roasted lamb, which the Prince teai's into pieces with 
his own hands, and which he distributes among hie courtiers 
at the feast of EasCeir. 

JnJiua Firmicua, from whom we ba^e the Cretan legend on 
the life and death of Bacchns, and who persists in making a 
man of him, the aame as he did with Christ, acknowledges 
however, -that the Heathens explained these fictions through 
Nature; and that they regarded these tales as so many solar 
fables. It is also true, that he objects to all these reasons, as 
there will be also many people, who will not admit our ex- 
planations, either through ignorance, or being inclined, to 
slander what they do not comprehend, s.s all the Eathers of 
33 
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tlie Church used to do in their criticisms on Paganism. ]?ir- 
micus goes even so-far as to defend the Sun, which seemed to 
him to have been outraged by these fictions, aud be mates it 
hold an allocution, in which the God of Dtiy complains of 
these attempts to dishonor him by these impertinent fables, 
by which he is sometimes drowned in the Nile under the 
names of Osiris and Horns, at other times mutilated under 
those of Atys and Adonis, or boiled in a caldron or roasted 
on a spit hke Bacchus; he might also have added: by which 
at another time he is criicifled under the name of Christ. At 
all events according to Firmicus, it would seem pretty evident 
that the tradition has been presei-vod with the Heathens, that 
all these tragical adventures were merely mystical fictions on 
the Sun. This is what we prove even now' by our explana- 
tions of the fable of Christ, put to death and resuscitated at 
the vernal equinox. 

They gave to Bacchus, the same as to Christ, the title of 
" Savior," also to Jupiter or to the God with horns of a ram, 
who had his statue in the temple of the Virgin, Minerva 
Polias, at Athens, 

Besides the idea of a God, who bad come down on Earth in 
order to save mankind, is neither new nor peculiar to the 
Christians. The Ancients believed, that the supreme God had 
sent at various epochs his sons or his grandsons, in order to 
occupy themselves with the happiness of maukiiid. In this 
numb ,r, they placed Hercules ^nd Bacchus, in other words, 
the God Sun, whom they praised in songs under these differ- 
ent denominations. 

The same as Christ, so did Bacchus perform miracles: he 
has healed the sick and has predicted the future. Since bis 
childhood he was threatened with the loss of his life, just like 
Christ, whom Herod wanted to put to death. The miracle of 
the three pitchers, which were filled again with wine in his 
temple, certainly equals that of the wedding at Cana. On 
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the 6th of January the commemorative festival of this hero of 
the Christian religion takes place: and at the "nones" of the 
same month a similar miracle was enacted at the island of 
Andros. Everj jear was to be seen there rnnning a spring, 
the liquor of which tasted, like wine. It would seem that the 
author of the legend of Christ had made a collection of 
various marvelous fictions, which were current among the 
worshippers of the Sun under different names. Bacchus was 
called, as Cbrist, God, Soo of God, and his Spirit, which 
united with matter or with the body. Like Christ, Baeehas 
has established Initiations or Mysteries, in which the famous 
Serpent, which has since played such a conspicuous flgnre in 
the fable of the Lamb, was put in scene, the same as the ap- - 
plee of the Heaperidee, The Itiitiatioha were an engagement 
to virtue- Its disoiples expected also his second advent; they 
hoped that he would assume at some future day the govern- 
ment of the XJiiiverse, and that he would restore to man his 
primary felicity. They were often persecuted, like the wor- 
shippers of Christ, and as those of Serapis, or as the worship- 
pers of the Sun, adored under those two names. To those 
who Jield meetings in order to eelebrale tli se mysteries, many 
crimes were imputed, the same as they were to the first Chris- 
tians, and in general to all, who celebrate secret and new 
mysteries. In certain legends they gave him Ceres, or the 
celestial! Virgin, as mother. In more ancient legends, it was 
the daughter of Ceres, or Proserpine, who had conceived him 
in her amours with the supreme God, metamorphosed into a 
Serpent. This Serpent is the famous Serpent of .lEsculapins, 
which healed all kinds of sickness, like that, wiiich Moses 
brought up in the desert, and to which Christ compares him- 
self. A Bacchus, with bull's horns was born thereof, because 
in reality, each time when the Sun made its conjunction with 
this Serpent of aummn, the Bull of Spring w^ then in the 
ascendant, giving thus its forms to Bacchus, and carrying hia 
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nurses the Hyades. lu the ut r ea wh el f llowei he had 
to take the forms ui tlio L ub an 1 t w a then heu Cerea 
or the celestial Virgiu, bee me h s Motl n th sense that 
she presided at his birth; bee use as al Ij ta el he was 
represented under the eml lem of a ne t 1 rn nf fc it the 
wiiitfir Bolstiee, in ordei- to r i eaenfc a k ni of nf noy of the 
Gk)d Sun or Day, worshippe 1 un le the ame of B cl s u 
Greece, in Thraeia, in Asia Muo iilnl alA ba imlei 
that of OaiiiB in Egypt, of Mithias m Peisia and ot Adonia 
in Phoenicia; becaiiye Adonis ia the same as Osiris and Bac- 
chus, as ackoowledyed by ancient authors. But under this lat- 
ter name, hia Ipgend differs from that of 0.='iiis and Bacchus; 
it is less pompous. It is not the history of a conqueror nor of 
a king; it is simply that of a young man of matchless beauty, 
snch as the Sun was portrayed at spring time. The Goddess, 
who presides over the genei-ation of beings fell desperately in 
love with him. He is soatelied away by death; an enormous 
wild boar, in *he hunting season, wounds him at the very 
source of fecundity. The nnforiuuate lover of Venus dies; 
he descends to the lower regions or to Hell. They mourn for 
him <m Bai-th. He visits the Goddess of the lowei' legions, 
thj mother of Bacchus, and is kept there by her for six 
months. But at the end of sis months he is again restored 
to life and to his love who enjoys his presence for other six 
months, only to lose him and find him afterwards again. Th» 
same mourning and the same rejoicings succeeded each other 
and were renewed eacli year. All the authois, who have men- 
tioned this sacied fable, have agreed to see in Adonis the Sun; 
in hia death, its departure from our climes; in his stay in the 
lowei regions — the sis months which it spends in the lower 
heini&pbtte, abode of the long nights; in his return to lighli, 
its tiansit to the upper hemisphere, where it remains also sis 
months, while the efirLh is smiling and adorns herself vrith all 
the gratep which vegetaj'rioii and the Goddess, presiding over 
the geiieiatiun oJ ill beiigs, can bestow. 
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Thia is the expiauatioa givea to this fable by Macrobi'.iB, as 
lie underetood it, and it waate only to be completed by aatro- 
nomiea! positions, which we h:we given in our larger work at 
the article of Adonis and "Veuiis. Besides, tliia philosopher 
perceived very well, that this fiction, like that of Osiris and 
Atys, to which he assimilates it, has no other object but the 
Sun and its progressive course iu the zodiac, compared with 
the state of the Earth in the two great epochs of the move- 
ment of this Luniinai-y, be it with that, which brings it nearer 
to our climes, or with that, when it withdraws from it. This 
annual phenomenon was the subject of mournful ditties and 
of joyful songs iu suuueaBion, and of religious ceremonies, in 
which the denth of the God Sun, Adonis was deplored, and 
afterwards his letui'n to Hfe or his resurrection was hailed 
with joyful hymns, A magnificent couch was dressed up for 
him alongside the Goddess of generation and of spring, of 
the mother of Love aiid of the Graces. Bitekcts of flowers, 
of perfumes, of pastry, of fruits were prepared as offerings, 
in other words, the first fruits of all tlie blessings which the 
Sun brings forth. He was invited by songs to yield to the 
wishes of the mortals. But before singing his return to hfe, 
there were mournful i-ites celebrated in honor of his suffering 
and of his death. He had his disciples, who went to weep 
at his tomb, and who shared the grief of Venus, and after- 
wards her rejoicing. The feast of bis resiu-rection was fised 
at the 25th of March, according to Corsini, or at the^ eight 
before the Calends of April. 

The obsequies of Adonis were celebrated at Alexandria 
with the utmost display; his image was can'ied with great 
solemnity to a tomb, which served the purpose of rendering 
him the last honors. They were also celebrated at Athens. 
Plutai-ch, in his life of Alcibiades and of Niciaa, tells us, that 
it was at the time of the celebration of the death of Adonis, 
■that the Athenian fieet set sail for its unlucky expedition to 
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Sicily; that nothing bat images of dead Adonises were to be 
met with in the streets, and that thoj were cnrried to the 
sepulchre in the midst of an immense train of women, crying 
and beating their breasts, and imitating in every particular the 
lugubrious pomp of interments. Sinister omens were di*awn 
from it, which were only too miTch realized by subsequent 
events. The women of Argos — because women are every- 
where the support of superstition — ^went like Martha and 
Mary to weep over the dead Adonis, and this lugnbrioue cere- 
mony took place in a chapel of the God '■ Sanor," or of the 
God Lamb or Ham, Jupiter, being invoked under the name of 
Savior. 

Prooopius and St. Cyril speak of these mournful anniver- 
saries, celebrated in honor oi the death of Adonis, a.nd of the 
festivities and rejoicings, which followed at the occasion of 
his resurrection.' People shed tears over the lover of Venus, 
the large wound he had received was shown, just as the 
wound was shown, which was made to Christ by the thrust of 
the spear. Aided by these fictions and by the pomp dis- 
played in the annual representation of the unhappy adven- 
tures of Adonis, they tried to make the people believe its 
reality; because people became finally accustomed to the be- 
lief, that supposed adventures are real facts, when a great 
many stories and monuments would seem to attest their 
existence. Nevertheless, in spite of all these sacred legends, 
notwithstanding the illusion created by these ceremonies, the 
tendency of which was to make people believe that Adonis 
had been a man, who had really existed, just as our ChTistian 
"Doctors also want lo make us beheve the same of the Sun 
Christ, the Heathens, if I may be permitted to use this word, 
having comparatively little instruction in their religion, have 
not been taken in so easily like ourselves. For instance, they 
have always seen in Adonis the Sun personified, and they be- 
lieved, that all the marvelous events of the lover of Venus, 
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dead and resuscitated, bad to be explained by natural pbilo- 
aophy, and by tbe annual pbeuomexia of the revolution of tbat 
Luminary. Tlie poems of Orplieus and of Theocritus on 
Adonis showed clearly enough, tbat the only theme treated in 
this fiction was about the God, who introduces tbe Year and 
the Seasons. These poetjs invite him, to come with the new 
year, in order to fill Nature with joy and happiness and to 
call forth all the blessings from the bosom of mother Eai-th. 
To the Hotire and to the Seasons devolved the duty of bring- 
ing him biick and ushering him in again at tbe twelfth month. 
Orpheus calls Adonis the God of a thousand names, the fos- 
terer of Nature, tbe God, whose light is extinguished and kin- 
dled again by the revolution of the Hours, and who now de- 
scends to tbe Tartarus, and then again ascends tbe Olympus, 
in ■ order to dispense that heat, which sets vegetation into 
aotivity. 

The Son, under tbe name of Horus, son of the virgin Isia, 
experienced similar misfortunes. He was persecuted by black. 
Typbon, who took tbe forms of a Serpent. Before hia tri- 
umph over him, be was torn to pieces like Bacchus, but after- 
wards he was recalled into life by the Goddess his mother, 
who granted him immortality. We find tbe principal features 
of this sacred romance in the Christian authors, and in tbe 
writings of the Fathers of the Church. They give us a de- 
scription of the grief of Isis at the death of her son, and of 
tbe feasts, which she instituted on that occasion; which at 
first were mournful, but which very soon changed into festivi- 
ties and joyous bymns, when she had found bim again. But 
Horws, aa acknowledged by all the Ancients, is the aame (« 
Apollo, and Apollo is the God Sun; whence it follows, that 
that tbe mournful ceremonies, succeeded by the joyous festi- 
vities in honor of Horoa, dead and resuscitated, bad still the 
Sun for object. It was therefore a fundamental point of the 
religion of the Sun, to make it die and resuscitate, and to re- 
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preseEt this double e^'ent by analogous religious ceremonies 
and sacred legends: hcnco those tombs erected everywhere to 
the Divinity of the Sun under various names. Hercules had 
his tomb at Cadiz, where his bones were shown. Jupitef had 
his tomb in Greece; Bacchus had his also; Osiris had a great 
many in Egypt. They exhibited at Delphi that of Apollo, 
whore he was deposited, after having been put to death by 
the Serpent Python.. Three women oame to weep at liis 
tomb, just like those three women who came to weep at the 
tomb of Christ. Apollo triumphed afterwards over his enemy 
the terrible Python, and this victory was solemnized every 
year in spring by games, of the most solemn character. The 
Hyperboreans, whose gi'and Divinity was Apollo, celebrated 
also every year at the equinox of spring the return of the 
Sun to the sign of the Lamb, and these ceremonies were pro- 
longed until the rising of the Pleiades. Apollo took also the 
title of Savior. This was the name given to him by the peo- 
ple of Ambracia. At Athens and 8pai-ta they celebrated in 
his honor festivities at the full moon of spring, in other words; 
at that full moon, at which had been established the feast of 
the Lamb or the Passover of the Jews, and the Easter o! the 
Christians. 

The Tchuvachcs, a northern people, made sacrifices to the 
Sun at the beginning of spring. The most solemn feast of 
the Tartars is the Joun or that of spring. That of the Kal- 
mucks takes place at the fij'st fall moon in April: they call this 
first equinoctial day and this feast, the white day. In all the 
isles of Greece, they celebrated feasts in honor of the lovely 
God of spring, the conqueror of winter and of the Serpent 
Python, and ihese feasis were called feasts of congratulation, 
in rejoicing over the salvation, says Eustliates. 

It would be useless, to multiply further the examples of 
similar festivities, which were celebrated all over our hemi- 
sphere, commemorative of the famous ti'ansit of the Sun in 
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hia approach towards our regions and as a testimonial of joy 
over the blesaiugs, -whioli his presence is spreaduig. 

We have produced suffioietit proof to show, that almost 
everywhere these festivities and rejoicings were preceded by 
several days of mourning, daring which poople wept over the 
doath of the personified Sun, before they sang Hallelujahs in 
honor of its return, or allegoi-ically apeaking, of his resurrec- 
tion and triumph over the Prince of Darkness and over the 
G-enius of winter. The Phrygians calJed these festivities, the 
feasts of the revival of the Sun, which they imagined as 
sleeping during the six months of autumn and winter. The 
Paphl^onians supposed it to be in chains in winter, and they 
sung in spring the happy event of its deHvery from captivity. , 
By far the greatest nnmber made it resuscitate, after having 
given the spectacle of the tragical events of its pretended 
death. As we have shown, all these mys'.ieal fictions had no" 
other object in view, bjt to represent the alterniition of the 
victories of Night over Day and of Day over Night, &ud that 
succession of activity and rest of the Earth, influenced by the 
action of the Sun. These annual phenomena were described 
in allegorical style under the tragical forms of death, cruei- 
fision, tearing into pieces, always followed by a resurrection. 
The fable of Christ, born at the winter solstice like the Sun, 
and triumphing at the equinos of spring, under the forms of 
the equinoctial Lamb, has therefore all the traits of the an- 
cient solar fables, with which we have compared it. The 
feasts of the rehgion of the Christians, hke all solar religions, 
are essentially connected with the i>riueipal epochs of the 
annual movement of the Star of Day; from which we shall 
conclude, that if Christ had been a man, it was a man who re- 
sembled the personified Sun in an extraordinary degree; that 
bis mysteries have ail the characteristics of those of the wor~ 
shippei's of th3 8un, or rather to be plain and speak without 
oircumlocuti 'u, that the Christian rehgion, in its legends as 
3i 
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woli as in ita mysteries, 1ms only for its object, the worship of 
the eteraal Light, as manifested to man through ihe Son. 

We ai'e not the only ones, nor the first, who have tills idea 
of the religion of the Christians. Their apologist, TertuUian, 
agrees, that from the earliest days of the introduction of this 
rehgion in tne West, the more enlightened men, who bad ex- 
amined into it, pronounced it to be merely a sect of the Mith- 
raic religion, and that the God of the Christians like that of 
the Ptarsiiins, was the Sun. In Christianiism there were 
sundry practices remarted, which betrayed that origin; the 
Christians never said their pruyers, without faciug the East, or 
that part of the World, whence the sun rises. All their tem- 
ples, or all their religious meeting houses were anciently 
tiicing ihe i-ieing Sun. Their holy day in each week had 
rt^ferKUce to the day of the Sun, called Sunday, or the day of 
the Lord Sin. The ancient Pranks called Sunday the day 
of the Sun. All tliean pracih^ea d rived their origin from the 
very nature of their religion. 

The JIanicheans,* whose religion was a compound of Chria- 
tianism and Magiiam, always faced in their prayers, that part 
where the Sun was. Zoroaster gave to his disciples the same 
precept The Manicheons, who bad not entirely lost the 
thread of the religious opinions of the Persians on the two 
principles and on the Sun Mithras, of which Christ is a copy, 
said therefore, that Christ was the Sun, or that Christ resided 
in the Sun, where the Ancients had also placed Apollo and 
Hercules. This fact is attested by Theodoret, St. Cyril and 
St. Leon. It was in consequence of this opinion, that the 
other Christians, who styled themselves "the better believers," 
doubtless because they were more ignorant, did not admit 
them into their communion, except by making them abjure 
the heresy, or the dogma of their religion, which consisted in 
the belief that Christ and the Sun was only one and the same 
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tbijig. There are still two Christian sects in the East, who 
are regarded as worshippers of the Sun. The Gnostics and 
the Baeilidiana, — being the most learned Sectarians, which this 
religion has had, and at the same time almost the oldest, — have 
preserved many of the eharacteristies which beti-ayed the ori- 
gin of this solar worship. They gave to their Christ the 
name of "lao," which the oraole of Claroe, in Macrobius, 
gives to the Sun. They had their 365 Eons (CEons) or Genii, 
being an equal nnmber of that of the 365 days, engendered 
by the Son, and their Ogdoad, representative of the spheres. 
Finally Christianism has so much conformity with the wor- 
ship of the Sun, that the Emperor Adrian called the Christians 
the worshippers of Serapis, in other words, the Sun; because 
Serapis was the same as Osiris, and the ancient medals, with 
the impress of Serijpie, have this legend: "Sua Serapis." We 
are therefore, neither the first nor the only ones, who have 
ranked the Chrietians in the class of worshippers of the Sun; 
and if our insertion should seem a paradox, it is at least not 
a new one. 

Having explained the fables, which constitute the marvelous 
part of Christianism and its dogmas, we shall now enter into 
the examination of its metaphysical part, and into its most 
abstract theology, which is known by the name of the Holy 
Trinity. We shall follow the same track, which we have pur- 
sued 80 far, and we shall show even to the end, that the Chris- 
tians have absolutely nothing, which they might call their 
own. They are a set of ignorant Plagiarists, which we shall 
strip of their masks; nothing belongs to them, except the 
crimes of their priests. 

In order to explain the fEible of the death and of the resur- 
rection of Christ, we have collected the legends of the differ- 
ent religious, which had their origin in the East and were 
propagated in the West, nearly during the same centuries as 
that of the Christians, and we have furthermore shown, that 
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they holcl all the cosmicul allegoiiea of fclieir religion in com- 
mon with the Mithraics, the leiacs, the mysteries of Atys, 
Bacchus, Adooia, &c. We shall now equally show, that 
their theology haa the same loinidatioii, on the same 
bauis, as that of the Grecians, the Egyptians, the East 
Indians, &c., that it includes the same abstract ideas, which 
are found in the writings of the philoso^jhers of those times, 
and that it has borrowed chiefly many dogmas from the PlK- 
touists; finally, that the Christian religion, in its theological 
part, as well as in its sacred legend, and in the tragical ad- 
ventures of its God, has nothing, which is not to be found in 
all the other religions many years before the establishment of 
Chriatiauism. Their writers and their Doctors shall furnish 
us here with the very authorities, which shall convict them of 
Plagiai-iam. 

The dogma of the unity of God, which is the first theologi- 
cal tenet of the Ohristiaua ia not itt all peculiar to their sect. 
It has been admitted by all vhe ancient philosophers, and the 
religion, which was even popnlar with the Heathens, in the 
midst of an apparent Polytheism, always acknowledged a 
superior, a primary i-uler, to ivhom the others were subordi- 
nate, be it ruider the nauies of Gods or Genii or of Angels or 
Izeds, &c., just as our Angels and our Saints are to the 
supreme God. Such waa the great Jupiter of the Greets and 
of the Romans, that Jupiter, father of the Gods and of man- 
kind, who filled the Universe with his substance. He was the 
sovereign Monarch of Nature, and the names of the Gods 
taken by the other Divinities, were an association rather in 
the title, than in the power, of the primary God, sovereign 
and absolute master of all the others. Scripture itself gives 
the name of Gods to beings, which are subordinate to 
the primary God, without prejudice to the Unity of the Chief 
or of the primary cause. The same was the caso with the 
Jopiter of the Greeks: they repeat incessantly the title of 
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One or of tlie only One. which thej give to their Jupiter. 
Jupiter is one, they any. The oraele of Apollo admits also a 
God uTicveated, born of himself, dwelhng in the midst of the 
fire Ether, a G-od placed at the head of all the hierarchy. 

In the mysteries of the religion of the Greeks, a hymn was 
sung, which expressed clearly that unity. The grand priest 
addressing the Neophyte, said to him t " Behold the Lord of 
" the Universe; He ia One; He exists eTerjwhere." 

It is a truth acknowledged by Eusebius, Augustin, Lactan- 
tiua, Justin, Athenagoras and a great many other writers, who 
were the apologists of ' hristianism, that the dogma of the 
unity of God, was received by the philosophers of old, and 
that it formed the basis of the rehgiou of Orpheus and of all 
the mysteries of the Greeks. 

I know, that the Christians will reply, that the ancient phil- 
osophers, who existed many centuries before the establishment 
of Christianism, got these dogmas from the revelation made 
to the first men. But, besides the revelation being an absurd- 
ity, I answer, that there is not the slightest necessity of hav- 
ing recourse to this supernatural machinery, when the series 
of philosophical abstractions is known, which bad led the An- 
cients to the acknowledgment of the unity of a first principle, 
and when they themselves give us the motives, which had de- 
termiued ihem, to admit the " Monad or the primary TJnity.'* 
These motives are simple ; they spring from the very nature 
of the operation of our mind and from the form, under which 
the universal action of the Great All is presented to us. 

The correspondence or relation between all parts of the 
"World, and their tendency towards a common center of move- 
ment and of life, which seems to maintain its harmony and to 
produce its concord, have led men — who looked upon the 
great All as an immense God — to admit his unity, not conceiv- 
ing anything outside the assemblage or collection of all the 
beings, or outside of the whole. It was the same case with 
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thoee, who looked upon tbe Universe as a grand effect. The 
union of all the parte of the work, and the regwliir working of 
the whole system of the "World, made them also admit an only 
cause for a single effect, ko that the unity of God became a 
principle in the mind of those, who iionfoiiuded God with the 
World, and who did not distinguish the Maker from the Work, 
like Plinius and all the most ancient philosopher. " All 
things, says Marcus Aurelius, are connected with each other 
' by a sacred concatenation, and there is not one, which is a 
" stranger to the other; becatiseal! beings have been linked to' 
' gether, in order to form a "Whole, from which depends the 
beauty of the Universe, There is only one World, which in- 
cludes All, an only God, who is ubiquitous, a sole eternal 
Matter, an only Law, which is Reason, common to all be. 
inge." 

The dogma of the Unity of God will be seen here in those 
few words of the Emperor philosopher, which dogma was . 
acknowledged as a consequence of the Uni y of the World, or 
in other words, the philosophical opinion and the motive, 
which gave it birth. The fathers of the Church have inferred 
the unity of God, from the unity of the World ; in other 
words, the unity of Cause from the unity of Effect; because 
with them the Effect is distinguished from the Cause, or that 
God is " separate " from the Worl I; in other words, they ad- 
mit an abstract Cause, instead of a real Being, which is the 
World. One amongst them, Athana.fius, expresses himself 
about it in the following manner : " Ak there is but one Na^ 
" ture and only one order for all things, we must conclude, 
"that there is only one God, architect and iiisposer, and in- 
" fer from the anity of the work that of the maker." 

It will be observed from this, that the Christians deduce the 
unity of God from the unity of the World, exactly the same 
thing, as aU the Heathen Philosophars did before fchemi. la 
all this, the natural march of the human mind will be recog- 
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nized, and we do not feel at all the oecessitj to make the Deity 
intervene by the absurd supposition of a revelation. 

All the PUtonistB admitted the unity of the Archetype or of 
the model, upon which God had created the World, also the 
unity of the Demiurgos, or of the God artificer ("Dieu ar- 
tiste ") by a auccession of the same philosophic principles, or 
in other words : by the very unity of the work, as aiay be 
seen in Proelus and in all the Platonista. 

Those, who lilte Pythagoras, employed the theory of num- 
bers, in order to explain the theological verities, gave also to 
the Monad the title of Cause and principle. They expressed 
through the number One, or through unity the first Cause, 
and inferred the unity of God conformably to mathematical 
abstractions. The unity ia reproduced evei-j-where in numbers: 
everything proceeds from unity. It was the same with the 
divine Monad. Subordinate to this unity were sundry Triads, 
which expressed faculties emuuating thei'efrom and fiom sec- 
ondary Intelligences. 

Others, while observing the form of human administrafions, 
and especially that of the governments in the East, where at 
all times monarchy has been the only administration known, 
believed, that it was the same with the Government of the 
Universe, in which all the partial forces seemed to be united 
under the direction and under the authority of a single ruler 
or Chief, in order to produce this perfect concord, from which 
results the system of the World, Despotism itself favored 
this opinion, which represented monarchy as the image of the 
government of the Gods, because all despotism has a tendency 
to concentrate power in unity, and to confound legislation and 
execution. 

The picture of the social organization, the mathematics and 
the reasonings of philosophy have thus led the Ancients, by 
different, but all very human routes, to prefer the unity to 
multiplicity in a primary and supreme Cause, or in the Prin- 
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eiple of the Principles, according to the expreeeiona of Sini- 
plicius. "The primary Principle, says tbia philosopher, being 
" the center of all the others, includes them all in one single 
" union ; it ia b«fore everything, it is the Canae of the oauses, 
" the Principle of the principles, the God of the Gods. Prin- 
" ciples may therefore be called aimply certain particnliir prin- 
" ciples, and Princip!t of the principles, that general Principle 
" or Cause of the beings, which are placed above all other 
" things." 

It is tbua, that the TJniverae, or the universal Cause, contain- 
ing within ilself all the other causes, which are parts of it, was 
thought to be the Principle of the principles, and the Supreme 
Unity, from which everything emanated. Those who had 
created an abstract ov an ideal Wovld, and a God equally ab- 
stract and separate from the World, who had created the 
World after a sempiternal model, reasoned in the same way 
of the God, cause of the Universe, because the material World 
has always furnished the type of the intellectual World, and 
it is always after that, what man sees, that he forms his opin- 
ions of that, which he does not see. The dogma of the Unity 
of God even with the Christians, has therefore its origin in 
the purely human reasonings, which had been made many cen- 
turies before Christians were thought of, wluch may be seen 
in Pythagoras, in Plato and their disciples. It is the same 
with their Triad or Trinity; in other words, with the subdivis- 
ion of the primary Cause in intelligence or divine wisdom and 
in spirit or universal Ufe of the World. 

It is proper here to recollect, what was said in our fourth 
Chapter about the Soul or the hfe of the World, and its intel- 
ligence or spiritualism; it is from this philosophical dogma, 
that the Trinity cf the Christians had its origin, Man wari 
compared to the Universe, and the Universe to Man, and as 
Man was called the Microscosmos or little World, they made of 
the World an immense Giant, including on a grand scale, and 
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as it were in its source, that, whieh constituted Man on a small 
scale and by emanation. It was remarked, tbat there existed 
in Man a principle of motion and of life, which he held .in 
common with the other animals. This principle manifested 
itself by the breath, in latin Spiritus or the Spirit. Besides 
this fii'st principle, there existed a second one, that, by which 
Man, in reasoning and combining ideas, reaches wisdom; this 
is the intelligence, which is found within him in a far more 
eminent degree than with the other animals. This faculty oi 
the human Soul is called in the Grecian languj^ge " logos," 
which is translated in Latin by "Ratio and Verbum." That 
Greek word expresses two distinct ideas, rendered by two dif- 
ferent words in Latin,— and in French, by (" raiaon ") reason, 
"verbe" or word. The second is merely the image of the first; 
because the word is the mirror of the thought: itia the tho«i;ht, 
which is rendered intelligible to ochera, and which tal;c8 body, 
as it were, in the air, modified by the organs of speech. These 
two principles in Man, do not make of him two distinct beings; 
still two distinct beings may be made of it, by personifying 
them, but it is always the living and thinkmg Man, in whose 
unity all hia faculties commingle, as it were, in their source. 
It was the same in the Universe, God immense and alone, in- 
cluding all in Himself. His life or His " spiritus," like Hie 
intelligence or " logos," eternal, immense like Himself, are 
blended in his primary or radical unity, called father, because 
from it these two faculties emanated. The God-Universe 
could not be conceived otherwise, than living of the universal 
life, and iuteliigenfc of an equally universal intelligence. Life 
was not intelligence, but Doth were the life or the " spu'itus," 
and the intelligence, or the divine wisdom, which essentially 
belonged to the Divinity of tlie World, and which formed a 
portion of its only substance; because nothing existed, which 
was not one of its parts. All these distinctions belong to the, 
Platonic and Pythagorean, philosophy, and suppose not yet a 
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revelation. No expression was more, familiar to tlie ancient 
philoaophers, than fclio following : "The "Universe is one great 
animated being, -wliicli includes within itself all the princi- 
ples of life and intelligence, possessed by particular beings. 
This groat Being — eminently animated, and eminently intel- 
ligent, is God itself, in other words, God, Word or Reason, 
Spirit or universal life." 

The univeraal Soul, designed under the name of Spiritus, 
and compared to the spirit of life, which animates all Nature, 
was chiefly distributed in the seven celestial spheres, the com- 
bined action of which was presumed to regulate tlje destinies 
of Man, and to spread the germs of Hfe, in all which is born 
here below. The Ancients, represented this " unique breath," 
which the harmony of the spheres produce, by a flute of seven 
pipes, which they placed in the hands of Pan, or the image 
designed to represent universal Nature; whence the opinion 
is also derived, that the soul of the World was included in the . 
number seYen; an idea, which the Christians have borrowed 
from the Platonista, and which they have expressed by the 
" sacrum septuarium " or by the- seven gifts of the Holy 
Ghost. Lilie the breath of Pan, so was that of the Holy 
Ghost, according to St. Juatiu, divided into seven spirits. The 
unction of the proselytes was accompanied by an invocation of 
the Holy Ghost; it was called the mother of the seven houses; 
signifying, according to Beausabre, mother of the seven Heav- 
ens ; the word " spiritua " being in the Hebrew language of 
the feminine gender. 

The Mussulmans and the oriental Christians give to tlie 
third person of the Trinity, as an essential attribute " the 
Life:" this is, according to the former, one of the attributes 
of the Divinity, which the Christians call "person." The 
■Syrians call it "Mehaia," vivifying. The "Ciedo" of the 
Christians gives it the epithet of " vivificandnm." There is 
therefore in their theology the principle of life, which ani- 
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mates Nature or that universal soul, principle of motion of 
the World and of all beings, which have life. This is that 
vivifijing and divine power, which emanated from God, who, 
according to Varron, governs the world by motion and. reason; 
because it is the Spiritns, which gives life and motion to the 
World; and it is reason or wisdom which give it direction 
and which regulate its effects. This " Spirilus" was God, 
according to the system of the ancient philosophers, who 
wrote on the universal soul or on the " spiritus mnndi." It is, 
according to Virgil, the nourishing power of the "World: 
" spirituB intus alit." The Divinity, which emanated from the 
primary Monad, extended as far as the Soul of the World, 
according to Plato and Porphyrins, or up to the third God, in 
order to use their expressions. Thus the "Spiritus" was 
God, or rather a faculty of the universal Divinity. 

Besides the principle of life and motion, those same philo- 
sophers admitted a principle of mind or intelligence and wis- 
dom; under the names of "nous" and of "logos," or of 
reason and word of God. They made it reside principally in 
the luminous substance. The word " Light" means also the 
intelligence and the physical light; because the intelligence 
or the mind is to the soul, what the light is to the eye. It is 
therefore not at all surprising to observe the Christians to say 
of Christ, that he is the Light, " which lighteth every man 
that Cometh into the World," (St. John, chap. I, ver. 9) and 
to make him the Son of the Father of all Light, which is true 
in the metaphysical, as well as in the physical sense; Christ 
being the luminous part of the divine essence, rendered sen- 
sible to man through the Sun, in which it is incorporated or is 
of the same body. Under this last form, it is susceptible of 
augmentation and diminution, and therefore could have been 
the subject of sacred fictions, such as were made on the birth 
and death of the God Sun, Christ. 
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The Stoics plaoecl the mind of Japifcer, or the all-wiae intel- 
ligence, which governs the wotkl, in the luminoua stibstanee 
of the fire Ether, which they regarded as the source of the 
human mind. This opinion on the nature of intelligence, 
mtikee it a little materia!; but men have reasoned on matter, 
which they saw and which struck their senses, before they 
dreamt of the immaterial Being, which they have created by 
abstraction. The more or less aubtilty in matter does not 
prevent of its being matter; and the soul with the Ancients, 
was merely an emanation of the subtile matter, which they 
believed to be (>ndowed with the faculty of thinking. Just a^ 
W9 say, the breath of life, we say also the fire of genius, and 
the light of the spirit; and that, which this day passes merely 
as a metaphor, was in olden times a proper and natural es- 
1 order to designate the principle of life and of the 



Pythagoras has characterized that qualification of the Deity 
by tho word lucid or luminous, calling G-od not only the active 
and subtile substance, which circulates in every part of the 
World, but distinguished it still further with the epithet " lu- 
minous," in order to indicate the intelligence, as he had desig- 
nated the principle of life by the active and vivifying power, 
which moves and animates the World. By this last attribute 
Han partook of the nature of animals; by the first he was 
related to the natural Gods or to the planets formed of the 
ethereal substance: on that account even the stars ("les 
astree") were supposed to have intelligence and to be gifted 

According to 8t. Augustin, the creation of oelestial Intelli- 
gences is contained in that of the substance of the Light. 
They participate of this eternal Light, which constitutes the 
wisdom of God, and which we call — says he — his only Son. 
This opinion is very much like that of Varron and of the 
Stoics on the stars, which were believed to be intelligent, and 
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to live in the bosom of the hght of the Ether, which is the 
substance of the Deitj. 

Zoroaster taught that when God organized the matter of 
the Universe, he sent his "Will" nnder the form of a most 
brilliant light; it appeared under the form of man. 

The Valentiuians, in their aUegorioal generation of the 
various attributes of the Deity, make the Word, or the Rea- 
son and the Life, spring from the divine intelligence or spirit. 
This is evidently, says Beaaaobre, the soul of the Universe, 
the two properties of which are Life and Beason. 

The Phtenicians located in the substance of the Light, the 
intelligent part of the Universe, and that of our souls, being 
an emanation of it. 

The Egyptian theology, the principles of which are con- 
signed in the pages of the Pimander, whoever may be the 
author of that work— made the Logos or the Word, in other 
words, the intelligence and the universal wisdom of the Di- 
vinity reside in the luminous substance. Instead of two 
persons being iidded to the first Being, he gives it two sesea, 
the Light and the Life. Tbe soul of man is bom from the 
Life, and the pure spirit from the Light. Jamblicus also 
regarded the Light to be the intelligent part, or the intellect 
of the universal soul. 

The oracles of the Chaldeans and the dogmas of Zoroaster, 
preserved by Phleton and PselluSj mention frequently this 
intelligent fire, the source of our intelligence. 

The Maguseans believed, that matter had perception and 
eentiment, and that which it wanted was the intelligence, a 
perfection, which belongs to the Light. 

The " Guebros" worship still in, our days in Light, the most 
beautiful attribute of the Deity. "Eire, they say, produces 
Light, and Light is God." This fire, is the fire Ether, in 
which the ancientthoology placed the substance of the Divinity, 
and the -universal soul of the World, whence emanate Light 
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imd Life, or to use the expressions of the Chi'ietians, the 
" Logos " or the Word, " which lighteth every man that com- 
etb into the World," and the Spiritiia or the Holy Ghost, that 
vivifies all. 

Maoea calls G-od "an eternally intelligent Light, eminently 
" pure, not being mixed up with i^ny darkness whatsoever, 
" He saySj that Christ is the son of the eternal Light." Thus 
Plato called the Sun the only Bon of God, and the Maniche- 
ans located Christ in that hnninary, as we have already ob- 
served. 

It was also the opinion of the Valentinians. "Man, 
" says Beausobre, not being able to conoene anything aiore 
" beautiful, purer, nor more incorruptible than Light easily 
" imagined, that the moat eminent nature could only be a 
" most perfect Light. We find this ileapiomulgated amongst 
" all the nations, which are ren.>wned foi then wisdom 
'' Holy Writ itself is not denying {Lis opinion In all the 
" apparitions of the Deity, it is always seen suiioun led by &ie 
" and light. It is from the midst of & fiery bush that the 
" Eternal speaks to Moses. Mount Taboi is supposed to be 
" surrounded by light, when the fathei of ill Light spoke to 
"his son. The famous conti-oversy of the mtnlts of Uount 
" Athos, on the nature of this uncreated and eternal Light 
"which was the Deity itself, is well Lnown. 

The best informed fathers of the Church, and the orthodox 
writers say continually : " that God is a light, a light most sub- 
lime, that all the lights, whatever, their brilliancy may be, 
are merely a small emanation, a feeble ray of that light; 
that the son is a light without beginning; that God is an 
inaccessible Light, shining for ever and never disappearing; 
that all the virtues, surrounding the Deity, are lights of a 
secondary order, rays of the primary Light." 
This is in general the style of the Patbers before and after 
the council of Nicea. "The Word, they say, is the Light, 
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" which has come into the World; it springs from the inner- 
" most of t lat Light, which exists by itself; it is God born 
"from God; it is a Light, which emanates from a Light. 
" The soul itself is luminous, because it is the breath of tlie 
"etwnallife, &e." 

The theology of Orpheus teaches likewise, that the Light, 
being the most ancient of all beings, and the most sublime, 
is God, that inaccessible God, which envelops all in its sub- 
stance, and which is called ', Council, Light and Life." These 
theological idens have been copied by the Evangelist John, 
when be says: "That the Life was the Light, and that the 
" Light was the Life, and that the Light was the "Word or the 
" council and divine wisdom," 

This Light was aot an absti'aot and metaphysical Light, as 
Bsausobre has very judiciously observed, but a real Light, 
which the immortal spirits contemplated in Heavenr at all 
events many Fathers have believed it so, as it is proved by 
the same Beausobre, 

There cannot be any doubt about it, according to the au- 
thoritiea, which we have cited, that it was a dogma, which was 
received in the most ancient theologies, that God was a lumi- 
nous substance, and that the Light constituted properly the 
intelligent part of the universal soul of the World, or of the 
God Universe, From this, it follows, that the Sun, which is 
its greatest center, must have been regarded as the intelli- 
gence, the mind itself of the World, or at least as its princi- 
pal seat: hence the epithet " mens mnndi " or the mind of the 
World, the eye of Jupiter, as the ancient theologians called 
it, like that of the primary production of the Father, or his 
first bom son, 

Alt those ideas have passed into the theology of the wor- 
shippers of the Sun, under the name of Christ, which make of 
it the Son of the Father, or of the primiiry God; his first 
emanation, consnbstantial God or Being formed of the same 
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luminotis Bubstance. The God Sun is therafore likewise the 
"Logos," the Word or the mind of the great BtilQg or of tbe 
gi-eat God-IjEiyei'SG ; in other words, that he happens to pos- 
sess all the characters, which tbe Christians give to the Re- 
deemer, whiiih in their religion, when well anfilysed, is nothing 
but the Sun. I know, that the Cbristians, who are profoundly 
ignorant of the origin of their i el igion,-— repudiate all the 
materialism of this theory, and that they have, in imitation of 
tbe Platoniate, spiritualized all tbe ideas oi ancient theology. 
Tet, it is Bevertbeleea true, that the system of the spiritualists 
is entirely chalked out after that of the materiahsts; that it 
was born after the latter, and that it boi'rowed from it all the 
divisions, in order to create tbe chimera of a God and of a 
World purely intellectual. Men have contemplated the visible 
Light, they have worshipped the Sun, which struck their 
eyes, before they created by abstraction a spiritual Sun; they 
have admitted a World, an only God, before they placed the 
Deity in tbe Unity itself of the great Being, which includes 
all within him. But since then, people have reasoned on this 
factitious World in the same manner, as the Ancients did on 
tbe real World, and tbe intellectual God had also his principle 
of intelligence or mind, and his principle of Life equally intel- 
lectual, whence they made emanate 'the life and the spirit, 
manifesting itself in the visible World. There was also a 
intellectual Sun, of which tbe visible Sun was merely the image; 
an incorporeal Light, of which the Light of this World was a 
wholly a corporeal emanation; finally an incoi-poreal Word, and 
a Word invested with a body, and rendered perceptible to 
man. This body was the corporeal substance of the Sun, 
above which they placed the uncreated and intellectual Light, 
or tbe spiritual "Logos" This refinement of Plutonic philo- 
sophy has furnished the author of the Gospel of St. John, 
with the only theological piece, which is found in the Gospel. 
" And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us, and we 
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"beheld hia glory, tbe glory a.s of the only begotten of the 
''Father." {St. John, I, ver. 14,) 

That last Word, or that Light, which is incorporaled in the 
disk of the Sun, to which alone it waa incumbent to see its 
Father, as Martianua Oapella aays in his !iymn, which he ad- 
dressed to that Luminary — was subordinate to time and con- 
nected with its periodical revolution. That alone experienced 
alterations in its Light, -which seemed to be born, to grow, to 
decrease and to end, to Buccumb by turns under the efforts oi 
the Prince of Darkness and to triumph over him, whilst the 
spiritual Sun, always radiant in the bosom of its Father, or ol 
its primary unity, ignored change or diminution, anc 
■with eternal splendor, inseparable from ita principle. 

All these distinctions of the spiritual and of the corporeal 
Sun are to be found in the splendid allocution of the Empe- 
ror JuUan addressed to the Sun, and which contains the 
logical principle of that age. In this way will be esplained 
the two natures of Christ and his incarnation, which origin- 
ated the fable, which haa been made on Christ, invested with 
body, born in the womb of a Virgia, dead and 

Produ'i, in hia commentiiry on the " Republic of Plato, 
siders the San under two relations or aspects, as God uncreated^ 
and as Gud engendered. With regard to the luminous principle, 
which illuminates all, it is sacred, and it is not, when consid- 
ered as body. When taken in the sense of being uncreated, 
it rules all visible bodies; when taken in that of being created, 
then it forms a part of the beings, which are ruled and gov- 
erned- In thia Platonic subtilty may be seen the distinction 
of the two natures of the Snn, and consequently of Christ, 
who, as we have shown in another place, is nothing but the 
Sun. Such was the character of the philosophy in th a m 
renowned schools, when the Christians composed their logi 
code: the authors of those works, the Fathers, spoke the lan- 
guage of the philosophy of their times. Thus St. Justin, one 
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of the moat zealous defeaders of the Christian dogma tells us, 
that there are two natures to be distinguished in the Sun; the 
nature of the Light, and that of the bo,dy of the Snn, into 
which it is incorporated. It is the same, adds this Father — 
with the two natures of Chribt: " Woid or Logos," when he 
is understood, as united to his Father, and Man, or " Word 
incarnate," when he dwells amongst us. "We ahaJl not say, 
likeJastin: "that it is the same with the two natures of 
Christ-; but that we have here the two natures of Christ or of 
the Sun, which are worshipptid under that name. 

The Light, supposed to be incorporeal and invisible in the 
system of the spiritualists, to which Christianism belongs, is 
that "pure Logos" of the Deity, which resides in the spiritual 
World, and in the bosom of the priraai-y God. But the 
Light, becoming perceptible to man, when it is united in the 
radiant disk of that divine body called " Sun," is the uncreated 
Light, which takes body (flesh) and comes to dwell amongst 
us. This is that " logos" incorporate or incarnate, which de- 
scended into this visible World, and which had to be the 
Redeemer of the misfortunes of the World. If he had 
always remained in the bosom of the invisible Being, its light 
and heat, which alone could redeem the disoi'der, which the 
Serpent of winter had introduced on Eaith, — would have 
been lost to as, and through their absence, there would have 
been no remedy for our evil. But the principle of Light, 
while uniting itself with the Sun, and communicating itself 
through tliat organ to the sensible Universe, disssipated dark- 
ness and the long winter nights, by its hght, and by its heat 
banished the cold, which had held in chains the fructifying 
power, which spring, every year, imprints to all the elements. 
Here is the Redeemer expected by the whole Earth, and it is 
under the form or under the sign of the Lamb at Easter, that 
he consummates this great work of the regeneration of man- 
kind. 
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Even here we see, that the Christians possess Dothing in 
their theology, which they might call their own, and all the 
subtilties of metaphyBics th iy have borrowed from the ancient 
philosophers and chiefly from the Platonists. Their opinion 
on the " Spiritus," or on the soul of the World, and on the 
iiiiivereal intelligence or mind, known by the name of Word 
or Wisdom of God, waa a dogma of Pythagoras and of Plato. 
Macrobius has given as a piece of ancient theology or of 
Platonism, which includes a veritable "Trinity,'' of which, 
that of the Christians is a mere copy. He says, that the 
World has been formed by the universal Soul: this Soul cor- 
responds with bur Spiritiis, or Spirit. The Christians, when 
they invoke their "Holy Ghost," call it also the creator: 
" Veni, creator Spiritns, &c." 

He adds, that from this Spirit or tliia Soul proceeds that 
intelligence, which he calls "mens" (mind.) This is, what 
we have shown above, the universal intelligence or mind, of 
which the Chiiatiajis have made their "Logos or Word," Wis- 
dom of G-od; and that intelligence or mind which he makes 
originate with the primary or the supreme God. Is this not 
then the Jj^ather, the Son or the wisdom, and the Spirit which 
creates and viviiies all ? There is nothing, no — not even the 
expresion " to proceed," which has not been held in xsommon 
by the two theologies in the filiation of the three primary 

Macrobius goes still farther: he traces the three principles 
back to a primary unity, which is tlie sovereign God, Having 
thus established the basis of his theory on that trinity, he 
adds: " Yon see, how the Unity or the original Monad of the 
" primary Cause is ■wholly and indivisibly preserved, even up 
" to the son) or the Spiritns which animates the World." To 
these dogmas of Heathen theology, which have passed into 
that of the Christiana, may be attributed the origin not only 
of the dogma of the three principles, bnt also that of their 
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reunioc in a primary nnity. From this primary nnity those 
principles emanate; they resided primitively in the unity of 
the World "intelligent and living," or of the World animated 
by tlie breath of the uniTersal Soul and governed by the spirit 
or mind, both of which were eonfonnded in the unity of the 
great God called World, or in the idea of the Universe, an 
only God, the source of mind and of life of all the other 
beings. 

All that, which was material in this ancient theology, vras 
spiritualized by the modem Platonists and by the Christians, 
who have created a Trinity wholly of abstractions, which was 
personified, or to adopt their language, of which they have 
made as many persons, who partook in common the primary 
and only Divinity of the primary and universal Cause. ' 

It will tbus be seen, that fbe dogma of the Trinitj", or of 
the unity of a primary principle, into a principle of intelli- 
gence or mind, and into a principle of universal life, including 
within itself the unique Being, which reunites all the partial 
causes — is a mere theological fiction, and one of those abstrac- 
tions, which separate momenlaliy, through the iiiind, that 
which is itself essentially indivisible and inseparable, and 
whicb isolate (in order to personify them) the constituent at- 
tributes of a Being, which necessarily is only One. 

Thus have the East Indians, while personifying the sover- 
eign power of God, given him three Sons: one signifies the 
power to create, the second that to preserve, and the third 
that to destroy. Such is the origin of the famous Ti-inity of 
the Indiana, for the Christiana are not the only ones who have 
a Trinity. The Indians had their's also many centuries before 
Ohristianism. They had in like manner the incarnation of 
the second person of that Trinity, known by the name of 
Vishnu. In one of these incarnations he takes the name of 
Chrisnu. They make the Sun the depositary of this triple 
power, and they give it twelve forma and twelve names, one 
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for each month, juat aa we give to Christ twelve apostles. It 
is in the month of March or under the sign of the Lamb, that 
he takes the name of Vishnu. The threefold power in their 
theology represents only the Unity. 

The Chinese have Ukewise a kin<il of mysterious Trinity. 
The first Being engenilera a second, and those two a third 
one. With us the Holy Ghost proceeds also from the Father 
and from the Son. These Three have made everything. The 
great Ternion or tlje grand "Unity, the Chinese say, compre- 
hends three; one is three, and three are one. The Jesuit 
Kirker, in his dissertations on the Unity and Trinity of the 
first principles, traces all these metaphysical suhtiltiea up to 
Pythagoras and to the Egyptian Mereuriea. Augustin him- 
self alleges, that opinions of the Deity very much like those 
professed by the Christians, were to be found nearly with all 
the nations of the World, that the Pythagoreans, the Plato- 
nists and many otiier philosphers, Atlantes, Libyans, Egyp- 
tians, Persians, Chaldeans, Scythians, Gauls and Spanish, Lad 
many dogmas in coinmon with them on the God of Light and 
Goodness, He oaght to have added, that ail these philoso- 
phers had existed before the Christians were thought of, and 
to come with us finally to the conclusion that the Christiana 
had borrowed from them their theological dogmas, at least in 
those points, which they hold in common. 

From all we have said in this chapter it follows, that Chris- 
tianism, which is of modem origin, at least in the West, has 
borrowed everything from the ancient religions; that the fable 
of the terrestrial Paradise and of the introduction of the 
Evil by the Serpent, which serves as the basis of the dogma of 
the incarnation of Christ and of his title of Redeemer, has 
been borrowed from the books of Zoroaster, and is merely an 
allegory of the physical good and evil, which commingle in 
equal degree with the operations of Nature at eaoh solar revo- 
lution; that the Redeemer from the evil, and the conqueror of 
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darkness is the Sun of Easter or the eqainoctial Lamb; that 
the legend of Christ, dead and reauac.itafed, resembles, as far 
as genius ie concerned, all the legends and stncient poems on 
the Star of Day personified, and that the mysteries of his 
death and reanrreetion are those of the death and resurrec- 
tion of Oairis, of Bacchus, of Adonis, but principally of Mith- 
ras, or the Sun worshipped under a gruat many different 
names with different nations; that the dogmas of their theo- 
logy and especially that of the threfi principles, belong to 
many theologies much older than that of the Christians, and 
are found also with the Platonists, in Plotin, in Macrobius 
and other writers, foreign to Christianisni and imbued with 
the principles professed by Plato, many centuries before Cbris- 
tianism was known, and afterwards by their sectarians, in the 
times, when the first Christian Doctors wrote; finally, that the 
Christians possess absolutely nothing, which might be called 
their own work, much leae that of the Deity. 

Having, I presume, demonstrated, that tVie inoai'nation of 
Christ is that of the Sun, that his death and resuiTeotion has 
likewise the Sun for object, and finally that the Christians are 
indeed nothing else but worshippers of the Stin, like the Pe- 
ruvians, whom they caused to be murdered,— I now come to 
the great question to know: whether Christ has ever existed, 
Tes or No?" If it is intended by this question to ask, whether 
Christ, the object of the worship of the Christians, is a real 
being or an ideal one; he is evidently a real being, because we 
have shown him to be the Sun. There cannot be any doubt 
about, that anything is more real than the luminary, which 
" lighteth every man that cometh into the World." It has ex- 
isted, ia still existing and shall exist yet for a long while to 
come. If it ia asked: whether there ever existed a man, 
charlatan or philosopher, who called himself Christ, and who 
had established under that name the ancient Mysteries of 
Mithras, of Adonis, &c., it is of very Uttle importance to our 
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work, whether he may have exiatod or not. Nevertheless we 
believe, that he did not, and we think, that in the same man- 
ner, as the worshippers of Hercules believed, that a Hercules, 
author of the twelve labors, had actually existed, and that 
they were mistaken, because the hero of that poem was the 
Snn, 80 also the worshippers of the Sun-Christ are mistaken, by 
giving a human existence to the personified Sun in their le- 
gend ; because ultimately, what guarantee have we of the ex- 
istence of such a man? The general belief of the Christians 
since the origin of that sect, or at least since the time that 
these sectarians wrote. But evidently those admit only a 
Christ, who had been bom in the womb of a Virgin, who had 
died, descended into Hell and resuscitated; the one whom 
they call the Lamb, which has redeemed the sins of the World, 
and who is the hero of the legend. We have however proved, 
that this same one is the Sun, and not at all a man, let him be 
philosopher or charlatan; and yet such is their ignorance, 
that they would no more agree, that it is a philosopher, whom 
they worship as God, than they would consent to recognize 
the Sun in their Christ. 

Shall we look for testimony of the existence of Christ, as 
philosopher or imposter, in the writings of heathen authors ? 
Bnt not one of them, at least of those, whose works have 
come down to us, has treated this question "ex professo," or 
has given us his history. Hardly near a hnndi-ed years after 
the epoch, in which his legend makes him live, are to be found 
some historians, who say a word about it; besides, it is not so 
much of him, than of the so-called Christians, that they speak. 
If that word escapes Tacitus, it is in order to give the ethy- 
raology of the Christian name, which, aspeopie said, came from 
the name of a certain Christ, put to death under Pilate, in 
other words, Tacitus says, what the legend narrates, and we 
have shown that this legend was a solar fiction. 

If Tacitus had spoken of the Brshmins, he would Lave also 
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said, that they took their name from a certain Brahma, who 
had lived in the Indies, beoanae fchej had also made his legend; 
and neverthelosa Brahma would not have more existed for 
that as man, because Brahma is merely the name of one of the 
three attributes of the personified Deity. Tacitus, having oc- 
casion to speak in his history, of Nero and of the Christian 
sect, gave the received ethymology of this name, without 
troubling himself about investigating, whether Christ bad 
really existed, or whether it was the name of the hero of a 
sacred legend. Such an examination was absolutely foreign 
to his work. 

Thus Suetonius, in speaking of the Jews, supposes, 
that they caused a great deal of commotion at Rome un- 
der Claudius, and that they were stirred up to it by a 
certain Christ, a turbulent man, and who was the causa 
of their being driven from Eome by that Emperor. To 
whom of these two historians shall we believe, to Tacitus 
or to Suetonius, who agree so little about the place and 
the time, in which that pretended Christ had lived? The 
Christians will prefer Tacitus, whose statement seems to be 
mure in accordance with the solar legend. As far as we are 
concerned, we shall merely remark, that these two historians 
have spoken of Christ only upon vague rumors, without at- 
taching thereto the slightest importance, and that, on that 
point, their testimony cannot offer a sufdcient guarantee of 
the existence of Christ as a man, either as legislator, or impos- 
tor. If that existence had been so unquestionable, we should 
not have seen in the times of TartuUian, authors — who had 
more seriously discussed the question and examined the origin 
of Christianism — assert, that the worship of the Christians 
was that of the Sun, and had not for object a man, who had 
formerly existed. Let us acknowledge in good faith, that 
those, who make of Christ a legislator or imposter, do so only, 
because they have not suflcieut faith to make a God of him, 
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nor have they aufiicieBtly compared hifi fable with the aolar 
fables, in order to diacover only the hero of a " siicerdotal 
" fable." Those who cannot admit the achievements of Her- 
cules as real facts, nor see in Hercules a God, have just in the 
same way been reduced to make a great Prince of him, whose 
history had been embellished by marvelous stories. I know, 
that this manner of explaining everything is very simple in- 
deed, and does not require any great effort; but for that very 
reason it does not give us a true result, and Hercules is never- 
theleaa the personified Sun sung in a poem. I know that the 
times, in which they make Christ live, approach nearer to our 
century, than that of Hercules. But when an error is once 
established, and the Doctors place an enlightened criticism 
amongst the nujnber.of crimes, when they manufacture books, 
or alter or burn them, there is no remedy for retracing our 
step, particularly after such a long lapse of time. 

If there are ages of light for philosophei's, in other words 
for a very small number of men, all ages are ages of darkness 
for the midtitude, particularly with regard to rel'gion. We 
may judge of the credulity of the nations in those times, by 
the impudence ot the authors of the first legends. If they 
are to be believed, they not merely have heard say, but they 
have seen, what they relate. What! Absurd things, extrav- 
agant, through their very marvelousnese, and acknowledged 
to be impossible by every man, who has sufficient knowledge 
of the process of Nature. It is said, that those were plain 
men, who wi'ote. The legend certainly is dull enough; but 
men so stupid as to believe everything, or to say, that they 
saw, what they conld not have seen, do not offer us any his- 
torical guarantee whatsoever. Besides they were farfrom be- 
ing simply men, without education and enhghteument, who 
have left ns the Gospel. The trace of imposture is still there 
discernable. One amongst tliem, after having written very 
nearly the same, which is contained in the three others, says : 
37 
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" that the hero of his logeiid has made many other things, the 
" which, if they should be written every one, he supposes, that 
" even the World itself could not contain the books that should 
"be written. ' (St, John, xxi. v, 24.) The hyperbole is a litr 
tie strong, but finally how conies it, that of all these miracles, 
not one should have reached us, and that the four Evangelists 
shut themselves up very nearly within a circle of the same 
facts ? Has there not some skill been displayed by those, who 
have transmitted to us those writings? and have they not 
tried to come to a proper understanding amongst themselves, 
so as to establish a verisimilitude in the narratives of men, 
who are presumed, as not to have concerted amongst them- 
selves? What ! There are a thousand remarkable events in the 
life of Christ, and nevertheless the four authors of his life 
agree to speak only of the same things ! These events are 
concealed by ail the disciples of Christ; the tradition and the 
sacred writers are all dumb on the subject. The Gascon au- 
thor of the legend, known by the name of St. John, has doubt- 
less counted upon the eventuality, that he would have for 
readers only fervent believers, in other words, dunces. Final- 
ly, to admit the testimony of those books as a proof of the 
existence of Ch.ist, would be an engagement to believe any- 
thing; because if they are right when they say, that Chris; did 
live amongst them, what reason c6:ild we have, not to believe, 
that he had Uved as they tell us, and that his life 
w^ marked by the miraculous events, which they deal 
out ("qu'ils debitent?") Consequently good Christians 
believe them, and if they are silly, they are at least 
consistent enough. I know, that it could be possible, 
that they might have either deceived us, or that tliey might 
have been mistaken themselves about the particulars of the 
life of Christ, without this same error being prejudicial to his 
existence. Bat again, even with regard to the existence, what 
confidence or trust can wo have in authors, who deceive, or 
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who !iro mistaken in al! the rest, especially when it is known, 
that there is a eaered legend, of which the 8uu, under the 
name of Christ, is the hero ? Is jt not very natural, to be in- 
duced to believe, that the worshippers of the Sun-Christ may 
have given him a historical existence, just as the worahippers 
of that same Sun gave him one under the names of Adonis, 
Bacchus, Hercules and Osiris, although the enlightened lead- 
ers of these religions knew very well, that Bacchus, Osiris, 
Hercules and Adonis bad never existed as men, and that they 
were merely the God-Sun personified ? Besides, nobody was 
more ignorant and more credulous than the first Christians, 
with whon; there was no trouble at all, to. make them adopt an 
Oriental legend on Mithras or on the Sun, without the Doctors 
themeelvea, — who had received it from other and more ancient 
priests, — suspecting in the least, that their new worship was 
still the Sun. It is an old fable, which has been renewed by 
illiterate men, whose only object was, to unite with it the ele- 
ments of morality, under the name of Doctrine of Christ, Son 
God, whom they made speak, and whose mysteries were cele- 
brated many centuries before in the obscurity of the sanctua- 
ries under the names of Mithr^ and of Adonis. They might 
just as well have been placed in the mouth of the latter, if his 
gallant and too notorious love affairs had permitted it. A 
mystical and lees known name of the Sun was therefore 
chosen, and the authors of the legend approached its events 
to the age in which they lived, without fearing in the least the 
criticism of a sect, where credulity is a sacred duty. 

The impudence, in the way of imposture can hardly be car- 
ried farther, than it was done by the first Christian writers, 
who were either fanatics or who made fanatics. A letter of 
St. Denis, the Areopag:it6, is quoted, attesting, that he and 
the sophist ApoUophanes were at Heliopolis, or at the city of 
the Sun, when the pretended eclipse of the Sun took place, 
which contrary to all laws of Nature happened with the full 
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moou ut the death of tlie Sim or of Christ; tlierofore, it is a 
miracle. He affirnis, tliat they saw distiuetly the Moon plac- 
ing herself under the Sun, remaining tbere fully tbree hours, 
and afterwards returning to the Etifit, to the point opposite, 
where Rhe ought to 'he found only a fortnight after. When 
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been so strangely dishonored by imj.<.iture on one side ind 
by creduhty on the othei and that on fuch a basis it is 
claimed to sustain the history ind fhe existence ot a God or 
a Godlike man, of whom no person of een&e noi any wiiter 
foreign to his sect has eier spoken even at the tunes when 
be ought to have astoni&hed the TJniveise by hi-i miiaolea 
They are reduced to look neailj ahundietyeaisafter foripaa 
sage in Tacitus, giving the etjmology ot thi! woid Christian, 
in order to prove the existence of Chiist, or to interpolate, by 
a pious fraud, a passage in Josepbua. If the latter author 
had Imown Christ, he would not have neglected to expatiate 
on him in his history, especially having to speak about a 
man, who had played auoh a prominent figure in his country. 
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■\Vlien people are obliged to have recourse to suoh pitifol 
meaua, they sliow aufiicientlj their embarraasment to persuade 
men, who desire to have au explanation of what they are 
aaked to believe. If there had really existed a man in Judea, 
remarkable either as a great legislator or philosopher, or as a 
notorious impostor, woidd Tacitua have limited himself with 
saying, merely of Cbiist, that he had died in Judea? What 
reflections to a philoeophio writer, such as he was, would not 
have furnished an extraordinary man thus put to death ? The 
evidence is plain, that Tacitus did not attach- to it any import- 
ance whatever, and that for him Christ was merely a word, 
■which gave the etymology of the name of Christians, Secta- 
rians but recently known at Rome, and who were much de- 
cided and hated in the beginning. He therefore did merely 
say, what be had heard say, in accordance with the testimony 
of credulous Christians, and nothing more. It ie therefore 
neither Tacitus nor Suetoniua, but still the Christiana, who 
are our guarantees. I know, that much stress will be laid on 
the universal faith of the worshippers of Christ, who have 
attested his existence and his miracles from century to cen- 
tury, just as they have attested those of many Martyrs and 
Saints, yet in whose miracles nobody believes more. Eut 
I have already observed in another place, when speaking of 
Hercules, that the bejief of many generations in matters of 
religion, did absolutely prove nothing more, than the credu- 
lity of those, who believed it, and that Hercules was neverthe- 
less the Sun, whatever the Greeks may have beheved or said 
about it. A great error is more easily propagated, than a 
great truth, because it is easier to beUeve, than to reason, and 
because people prefer the marvels of romances to the simpli- 
city of history. If this rule of criticism should be adopted, 
people would oppose to that argument of the Christians, the 
fu'm belief, which every nation has had and still has in the 
miracles and oracles of their religion, in order to prove the 
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truth of it, and I doubt that the Christians would admit that 
proof. We shall therefore do the same thing, when the ques- 
tion is about their'a. I know, that they will say, that tsnith is 
alone on their side; but the others will say as mucli. "Who 
sliall be the judge? Common sense and not faith nor re- 
ceived opinion, however general they may be. They say, that 
it would u;jsefc all the foundations of history, not to believe in 
the existence of Christ and in the truth of the narrative of 
his apostles an 1 of the sacred writers. The brother of Cicero 
said also: "It would be upsetting all the foundations of his- 
tory, in denying the truth of the oracles of Delplii." I shall 
ask tliB Christians whether they believe in the upsetting of 
the foundations of history, when they attack these pretended 
oracles, and whether the Roman orator would have also be- 
lieved in the upsetting of the foundations of histoi'y, in deny- 
ing the truth of their prophecies, supposmg tliat he should 
have known them. Everybody defends his chimera and not 
history. 

Nothing ath'acted such universal attention, and was longer 
believed in, than astrology, while nothing has a frailer basis, 
nor has given more fallacious results. Astrology has put its 
seal on all the monuments of antiquity; nothing was wanting 
to its predictions bnt truth; and yet tlie Universe has believed 
and stiU believes in it Cicero himself wanted to prove the 
reality of divination by a great many tacts, which he states in 
support of his assertion, and chiefly by the universal behef in 
it: he adds, that this art may be tiaced back to the highest 
antiquity; that there existed no nation, which ha« not had its 
oracles, its conjurors, its augurs, its prophets; which has not 
beUeved in dreams, in fate, &c This is all very true; but 
what can we conclude from all this ? That creduhty is a mal- 
ady of mankind of very ancient date, nay an inveterate epi- 
demic, which has spread all over the earth, and that the 
"World may be divided into two classes, in rogues who lead. 
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and in fools, who let themselves bo led, The reality of ghosts 
might thus likewise be proved by the antiquity and the uni- 
versality of this opinion, and the miracles of St. Eooh and of 
^sculapius by the, " ex voto" deposed in their temples. Hu- 
man reason haa very narrow Umits. Credulity is a bottomless 
pit, swallowing up everything, which is thrown into it, and 
which rejects nothing. I shall therefore not believe in the 
certitude of the angiiral science, because I am told that 
Aecius Navius, in order to prove the infallibility of the sci- 
ence, invited Tarquinius to imagine something, which he 
should do, and that the latter having thought, that he would 
cut a flint stone with a razor, the augur forthwith executed 
the thing. A statue erected in the public squai-e, perpetuated 
the memory of this prodigy, and attested to all the Romans, 
that the augnrial art was infallible. The swaddling clothes of 
Christ and the wood fi'om his cross do not prove any more 
his existence, than the foot prints of Hercules confli-m the 
existence of that hero, and that the columns erected in the 
plains of 8t. Denis will assuredly not convince me, that St. 
Denis had passed by those places in caiTjing there his head. I 
shall see in St. Denis or Dyonysius, the ancient Grecian Bac- 
chus, and the Egypti m Osiris, whose head traveled every 
year from ths shores of the Nile to Biblos, hke that of Or- 
pheus on the waters of the Hebrus; and here the occasion 
presents itself to show, up to what point people are led by 
imposture and ignorance, when once the priest has made him- 
self master of its mind. 

The Greeks worshipped Bacchus under the name of Diony- 
sius or Denis; he was regarded as the Chief and first author 
of their mysteries, the same as Eleuther. This last name was 
also an epithet which they had given him, and which the 
Latins have translated by the word "Liber:" they celebrated 
in his honor two principal feasts, one in spring, and the other 
in the season of the vintage. This latter was a rural festivity 
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and was celebrated in the conntrj or in tlie heldt. it was the 
opposite of the feaata of spring, whifh were cilleil feusts of 
the city or "urbana," A day was added theieto in honor of 
Demetriua, King of Macedonia, who held his court at Pella 
near the gulf of Thesealonica. Bacchns wis the Oiientnl 
namo of the same G-od. The feasts of Batchua hail theiefore 
to be announced in the Heathen cilendai bi these words 
"Featum Dionysii, Eleutheiii, Enatiti Oiu good foretathei'' 
have made three Sainte oat of it: Samt Denis Saint Bleu 
ther and Sain, Enstic, his companions On the piecedmg 
day they read: Feast of Demetrius. They ha^e fixed on the 
eve of Sfc. Denis, the feast of St. Demetiius ot whom they 
made a martyr of Thessalonica. They add that it was Max- 
imian, who pub him to death in consequence ot hia despair on 
account of the death of "Lyaeus;" 'wid L'^aeus is one of 
the names of Bacchus as well as "Demetiins Thej plsced 
on the day before the eve, the feast of St Bicchus ot whom 
they made a martyr of the Orient Therefore those, who 
should wish to take the trouble and lead the Latm calendat 
or the brief, which serves ?i& a guide to our piiesta m the 
commemoration of the Saints, and in the celebtation of the 
feasts, would see there on the 7th October Te'^tum Sancti 
Bacchi, on the 8th, Festum Sancti Demetin anl on the 0th 
Festum Sanctorum Dionysii, Eleutheiii et Eustiu Thus 
thoy have made Saints out of several epithets oi out of dif 
ferent denominations of the same God Bicehua Dyonyains 
or Denis, Liber or Eleutheros. Those epithetb became as 
many companions. We have seen in oui explanaticn of ths 
poem of Nonnus, that Baccue married Ziphjr oi the gentle 
breeze, under the name of the nymph Ama NiwI two dijs 
before the feast of Denis or Bacchus they celebrated that of 
Aura Placida or of the Zephyr, un lei tl e name of Saint 
Aura and Saint Placida. 

Thus it happpened, that the formula of wishing " perpetual 
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felidtae," or everlaetiug felicity, gava birth to two Saints, Per- 
petuity and Felicity or perpetual felicity, which are not separ- 
ated in the inyocation; that to pra,y and to give, or "rogare 
et donare" became St, Eogatian, and Sfc. Donatian which are 
not more separated than St. Felicity and St; Pei-petuity. 
Saint Flora and Saint Lucy, or light and flower were made 
both togetlier a holy-day. Saint Bibiana had her holy-day 
at the epoch, when the Greeks celebrated the opening of the 
casts or the ceremony of the PiJhoegies; Saint Apollinaria 
some days after the celebration of the ApoUinarian games by 
the Romans. They have not even left the "ides" of the 
month, without making a Saint of it, under the name of Saint 
Ides. The trne face or the image of Christ, " vera eicon or 
iconin" became Saint Veronica. 

The beautiful star of the crowii, " Margarita," placed over 
the serpent "Ophiuchus" was changed into Saint Margai'et, 
under whose feet a Serpent or a Dragon is painted, and her 
feast was celebrated a few days after the setting of that star. 

Saint Hippolyte, dragged by his horses, had his holy-day, 
the same as the lover of Phtedra or the son of Theseus. It 
is said, that the remains or the bones of the latter were 
brought from the island of Seyros to Athens by Oimon. To 
these pretended relics sacrifices were ofi'ered, as if it had been 
Theseus himself, who had returned to the city. Every year 
this solemnity was repeated on the 8th of November: Our 
calendar fixes at the same time the feast of Saint Relics. 

It will be seen by this, that the Heathen calendar, and the 
physical or moral beings, which were thus personified, mostly 
entered into the Christian calendar, without meeting with 
many obstacles. 

I shall not pursue these reflections further, because my ob- 
ject in this work was not that of pointing out all the mistakes 
of ignorance, and the impudence of imposture, but to trace 
the Christian religion back to its true origin; to show its filia- 
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tion, to esplain the bond, which unites it to all the others, 
and to prove, that it is alao inoluded within the circle of the 
universal religion or of the worship rendered to Nature ancl 
to the Sim as its principal agent. My object shall have been 
attained, if I have succeeded Jii convincing a small number of 
my readers (because the many I abandon to the priests) and 
that it should seem to them proved, that Christ is merely the 
Sun, that the Mysteries of the Christian rehgion have the 
Light for object, like those of the Persians and of Mithras, of 
Osiris, Adonie, &o., and that this religion difiers only in the 
names from the ancieni religions; that the foundation is abso- 
lutely the same; and that finally a good Christian is also a 
worshipper of that luminary, which is the source of all light. 
After that, it will be of very little consequence, when people 
will persist in behoving in the existence of Christ, who is not 
more that of the legend, nor that of the Mysteries. We do 
not feel the want of this second Christ, because he would be 
absolutely foreign to the hero of the Christian religion, in 
other words, to the one, whose nature we take an especial in- 
terest in determining thoroughly. So far as we are con- 
cerned, we think, that this second Christ has never esisted, 
and we believe, that there will be more than one judicious 
reader, who will be of oyr opinion, and who will acknowledge, 
that Christ wiis no more a real man, thsui. the Hercules of the 
twelve labors. 

We shall not conceal that many others will be found,, who, 
while admitting our explanations on the basis of the mysteries 
of Christianism, shall persist to make of Christ either a legis- 
lator or an impostor, because before reading our work, they 
had already formed that idea of him, and because it is very 
difficult to discard first formed opinions. In as much as their ■ 
philosophy cannot go any further, we shall not go to the 
trouble of longer arguments, in order to show them the 
non existence of real historical proofs, which might justify 
the belief, that Christ had existed as a man. 
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Finally, there are a great many men bo badly organized, 
that they believe everything, escejiit that, which is dictated by 
common sense and sound reason, and who are as much afraid 
of philosophy as the hydrophobiat is of water; those will not 
read our pages, and we shall not care much about it: we re- 
peat, that we did not write for them. Their mind is the pas- 
ture of priests, the same as corpses are that of worms. We 
only write foe tne friends of humanity and reason. The rest 
belongs to another World; and truly their God said to them, 
that his kingdom was not of this World or in other words, of 
the World, where people wiU reason, and that blessed are 
those, who are poor in spirit, because the kingdom of Heaven 
belongs to them. Let them have their chimeras, and let us 
not envy the priest for such a conquest. Let ua pursue our 
way without stopping to count the more or less suffrages, 
which mfty be obtained by thus offending credulity, and after 
having laid bare the sanctuary, wherein tbe priest shuts him- 
self up, let lis not expect, that he will invite those, whom he 
cheats, to read our work. It is snfttcient for as to know, that 
a glorious revolution, which must have taken place entirely 
for the benefit of reason, as it originated it, makes them 
powerless for doing harm, or to draw from writers by force 
the shameful retractions of Buffon. 
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CHAPTER X. 

OF WORSHIP AND EELIGIOUS OPINIONS, CONSIDERED IN 
THEIR AFFINITIES WITH THE DUTIES AND WANTS OF 
MAN. 

We have shown in tlie preceding pages, what hiive been the 
real objects of the religions worship of all nations; we have 
analysed their sacred fables, embodied in poems and legends, 
and have demonstrated, that Natnre and its visible agents, as 
well as the invisible spirits, which were presumed to hover in 
every part of the World and to direct its movements, have been 
and formed the subject of aU. the Hymus to the Deity, and the 
basis of the religious system of all the iiafcioiis of the Universe. 
Yet this is not enough for om-pvu-pose. It is the worship itself, 
wliieh shall furnish the matter for our serious examination. 
The evils, which religious opinions have caused on Earth, are 
of such magnitude, as to authorize the enquiry, whether it is 
better, either to preserve or to proscribe, the institution of a 
religion. Its influence on the policy and morality, on the wel- 
fare and the misfortunes of mankind in particular, and of so- 
ciety in general, is too marked and universal, that the right to 
govern man, to modify at pleasure hie inclination, his tastes 
and his modes of living, and above all to degrade liis reason, 
should be lightly abandoned to the priests. Eeligion inter- 
feres with everything; it lays hold of man at the moment, 
when he issues from the womb of his mother; it presides over 
his. education; it puts its seal on the most important engage- 
ments, which he may contract during his life; it surrounds 
the bed of the dying; it conducts him to the grave, audit 
follows him stiU beyond that, by the illusion of hope and fear. 
I am aware, that the mere proposition to examine, whether 
a religion is necessary or not, wiil revolt many minds, and 
that religions have struck too extended and too profound 
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roots all over the Earth, iliat it would be a kind of folly, to 
pretend to day, to uproot the ancient tree of superstition, un- 
der the shade of which almost all men believed it to be neees- 
sai'j to repose, Therefore it is not at all my intention to at- 
tempt it; because it ia-the same with religion as with those 
diseases, of which the germ is transmitted by the fathers to 
their progeny for a series of ages, and against which art has 
no remedy to oifer. It is an evil the more incurable, as it 
makes us even fear the remedies, which might cure it. He, 
who should deliver humanity forever from the scourge of the 
small-pos, would be entitled to the thanks of mankind: but the 
man would never be forgiven, who should attempt to free it 
from that of religions, which have caused infinitely more injury 
to humanity, forming as they do, a shameful leprosy, infect- 
ing reason and causing it to wither. Although there is very 
little hope of curing our species of this general delirium, the 
philosopher may nevertheless he permitted, to examine the 
nature and character of this epidemic, and it he h^ no flatter- 
ing prospects before him, to preserve the great mass of men 
from its influence, he shall at least feel but too happy, if he 
succeeds to subtract from it a small number of wise men. 

In a controversy against religions, it would be taking too 
much advantage, to collect in one and the same work all the 
crimes and all the superstitions, with which the priests of 
every nation and in all ages have surrounded them. A philo- 
sophic history of tlie various kinds of worships and religious 
ceremonies, and of the reign of the priests in the different socie- 
ties, would offer the most frightful picture to man of his mis- 
fortunes and of his delirium. I shall spare him that humOia- 
tion; I shall merely trace a light sketch of it, and I shall only 
bring into relief the shame of his weakness, so far as the neces- 
sity of the question, which is here treated of, shall oblige me 
to hold before his eyes the too faithful mirror of his stupid 
credulity. I shall therefore adhere to the method of examin- 
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ing the fundamental basis of all worship, without dwelling on 
the details of absurd practices and rediculoua or criuoinal 
ceremonies, which religions have frequently ordained. 

Religious have a three-foM object: the Deity, Mankind and 
the Social Order: the Deity, to which 'homage is rendered; 
Mankind, receiving its succor; aud Society, which it is beUev- 
ed to iioed that bond. Let ua examine, what solidity there is 
in these three bases of every religious worship: whether Gfod; 
or Mankind or Society are in want of those inatitutions. 

Nature, or the imknowu power which moves it, whatever be 
the name, which may be applied to it, seems to me too grand 
and sublime, to require the humiliation of man, in order to 
become more majestic, and to be too rich, to be in want of 
his prsseiits. What ia it to the Delij, whether he is beading 
hie front low and respectfully to the ground, or elevating his 
head and eyes towards Heaven; whether his hands are folded 
and raised, or his knees' are bended; whether he sings, or 
meditates in silence? Let him be an honest man: thit is the 
only homage, which the Deity expects of him. What need 
has Uod of the blood of goats and bulls ? And indeed, what 
can man do for him, who makes everything? What can he 
give to him, who gives all? Man, they say, acknowledges 
thereby his dependence. What! Does he want this exterior 
sign, ia order to be informed, that man is entirely dependent of 
Nature? Is he thereby less subject to that resistless power, 
which rules over all, whether he confesses or disavows, it? 
This slave can he possibly escape hia master ? Is it not evi- 
dent, that man, white painting his Gods in the image of mor- 
iala and attributing them often his inclinations, nay, even 
his vices, has imagined also, that they possessed that pride, 
which makes the tyrant enjoy the humdiation of a subject, 
which he obliges to crouch servilely at his feet? Oriental 
Despots and their ministers are approached only tremblingly: 
people are admitted to their court only, when they bring 
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presents. People imagined therefore, that the altars and 
temples of their Gods could oiilj be approached by oblations. 
Man has treated the Deity in the same style, as a man of in- 
fluence and power would be approached, who compells ua to 
acknowledge his superiority over us, and who exacts homage, 
because he wantn to stifle in the heart of his fellow creatures 
the idea of equality, which disparages him. But can such a 
sentiment and such a want be supposed to exist in the Deity ? 
Has it to fear rivals ? Finally if worship, considered as hom- 
age and as a pare act of gratitude, was not superfluous, per- 
haps ought ifc to subsist amongst men, whenever it would be 
limited to the simple expression of admiration and of pro- 
found respect, impressed on their mind by the picture of the 
Universe and the amazing spectacle of effects around them, 
the produce of a cause alike unknown as it is m.aryeloua, which 
is called God. But man -did not stop there; and even if be 
would, the priest would never permit it. It is the priest who 
envenoms the incense, which is offered to the Gods, and who 
teacbes man to honor them by crimes. If the Savage con- 
tented himself sometimes to puff the smoke of tobacco to- 
wards the Luminary, which he adored; if the Arab burned on 
the altar of the Sun the delicious perfumes, which grew on 
his sands; the Druid in his forests slaughtered men in order to 
please the Gods; the Carthagenian immolated children to Sa- 
turn, and the Cananite burnt human victims in the statue of 
his God Moloch. Is it such a worship, which men or the 
Gods stand in need of? Since the duties, which Eeligion im- 
poses, are sacred, if that Eehgion is absurd or atrocious, then 
the most ridiculous superstitions and the moat horrible crimes 
become duties. The Mexicans had Idols, kneaded with the 
blood of infants, widows and virgins, who had been sacrificed, 
and their hearts been presented to the God Vitzliputali : 
in his temple there were seen several trunks of large trees, 
which sustained poles, on which the skulls of these unhappy 
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victims of superatition wero poled, and which were always im- 
molated in great numbers in their solemnities. 

On the occasion ol these barbarous festivities six aaorificators 
were charged with the bonid function, to sacrifice thousands 
of captives to the Gods. 

Each victim, due after the other, was stretched out on a 
lougli stone one af the piiests hel 1 t b> the throat by means 
of a woo ien collir j ufc on it 1 oui utbera 1 eld the feet and 
hands the '.ixth iimed with a voi^ laige incl \erj sharp 
knife leaned with his left irm n its stomith and while he 
opened iti bieist with the tight hand he tcre out the heart, 
which he pieseuted to the bnn in order to oflei it the first 
steam evhilmg therefiom A smgle sa riface at Mexico some- 
times costed tlie livetj ol twenty tbonsand piisoners 

They had also a feast, at which several captives were slaugh- 
tered by the priests, who dressed aa many subaltern ministera 
with the ekiiis of those victims, vieitiEg all the wards of the 
city, dancing and singing. People were obliged to make 
them some presents, and thus became tliis horrible ceremony 
a source of revenue to the priests. 

The Antis in Peru, sacrificed to their God, with a great deal 
of solemnity those, whom they judged worthy of this fatal 
honor. After having stripped the victim, they bound it close- 
ly to a stake, and slashed the body witli sharp flint-stones; 
afterwards they cut of slices of its flesli from the calves of the 
legs, from the thighs, from the back, &c., which men, women 
and children devoured with avidity, after having painted their 
faces with the blood, which trickled from the wounds. The 
women rubbed the nipples of their breasts with it, and gave 
them afterwards to tlieir nurselings to suck. The Antis called 
these horrible butcheries, sacrifices. 

I shall not further prolong the details of the religious as- 
sassinations, which have been perpetrated by various nations, 
under the pretext of rendering homage to the Deity and to 
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honor it by worship. It suffices, that these horrors had. been 
committed only onee, and that they might a^ain be reproduced 
in the course of ages, in order to feel all the dreadful conse- 
quences, ivhich might arise from the establishment of a wor- 
ship, when there is no poiver to atop ita abuses; because man 
belieTes, that he is permitted to do anything, when "the glory 
of God is concerned. 

I am perfectly aware, that onr modern religions are not so 
horrid in their sacrifices, but what is the difference, whether 
it is on the altar of the "bruidB, or in the fields of the Vendee, 
that men are murdered in honor of the Deity, when instigated 
thereto by religion ? whether they are burnt in the statue of 
Moloch, or on the funeral piles of the inquisition? The crime 
is always the same, and the religiona which lead to it, are 
none the less fatal institutions to society: it would be an out- 
rage to God, to suppose him jealous of such homage. But if 
he abhors a worship, costing so much blood to humanity, can 
it be believed, that be should like one, which degrades our 
reason, and which makes himself descend as by enchantment 
into a piece of wafer at the will of the impostor, who invokes 
him? He, who gave miin Beason as the most beautiful gift 
he could bestow on him, does he require him to disgrace it 
by the most stupid credulity and by a blind confidence in the 
absurd fables, which ai'e dealt out to him in the name of the 
Deity? If God had willed another worship than that, which 
is lendered to binf by virtue, he would have engraved himself 
the rules of it in our hearts; aud for a certainty, that worship 
would have been neither absurd nor atrocious, as almost all 
worships are. 

But it is by no means the Deity, which has ordered man to 
establish a worship: it is man himself, who has conceived the 
idea for his own benefit; and Desire and Fear, more than 
Bespect and Gratitude have given birth to all religions. If 
the Gods, or the priests ic their name, wonI<l not promi 
39 
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anything, the tcmplos would soon be empty. Religions in 
general, have a common character, which is thati to estabKsh 
a conrespondence between man and the invisible beings called 
Gods, Angels, Genii, &c, or in other words, between beings, 
of man a own cieation m oidei to explain the phenomen'* of 
Natnie The object of this coiiespondence i9 to mfceiest 
fclie&e lanons beings m hit fate and to ol tain wsistance from 
them in his wants The agents cf this coiiesponrlence ^re 
subtle and astute men called pnests mtgieiins and other im 
J ostors who pieten 1 to be the intimate conh lanti or trubtees 
and the oigana ot the supieme will of inn&ible bem^s This 
IS the foundation of all woiship and ot eiery religion which 
IS putting man m relation with the Gods and Eirth with the 
Heavens m othei woidi that ill oiganized wm-ehip which is 
piactised by the piieats has for ith b isis an ideal ordei of m 
visible beings whose bosmest, 11 t-> ^fiant a chimerical snccoi 
thiongli the uittrcefesion of sb irjjtrs Thia i'( about in genei 
al what leligions woiship with all nations an ounts ti and I 
now isli what States GommunitieH li in livid lals cm posei 
blj gain, by permitting snoh errors, and protecting such im- 
positions ? 

Let as examine what were the foundations, on which peo- 
ple have endeavored to establish so universal a prejudice, 
which supposes, that there is anotlier correspondence between 
Heaven and Earth, besides the action of the phyaicd cau&es 
independent of man, and which places the Gods afc the dis- 
posal of the priests and those who pray. Each system ot 
worship is founded on the opinion of a Provideni-e which 
intermeddles either directly, or by means of Genu and see 
ondary agents, with all the details of the "Worlds idmini&tra 
tion, and human aifaira, which we can direct just as we maj 
think to be most beneficial to us, by giving it notice of our 
wants, by invoting it in case of danger, and by informing it of 
our wishes. Miui regai'ded himself as the central point, in 
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whicli sill the designs of Nature centered, on acconiit of a 
mistake vecy similar to that, which made him believe, that the 
Earth waa the center of the Universe. The system of Coper- 
nicus has demolished this last prejudice, but the firet one 
remains and serves as basis to religious worship, Man has 
believed and believes still, that all, which does not contribnte 
to his happiness, or is opposed to it, is an irregularity of 
Nature, or that Providence is asleep, which may be reawak- 
ened by hyians and prayers and interested by gifts and obla- 
tions. If man had put himself in his proper place, and had 
not disowned that, for his pride somewhat humiliating truth; 
that he is classed with the animals, the necessities of which 
are provided for by Natm-e through general and invariable 
laws, and that he bas over them no other advantage, than 
that given by genius, which creates the arts and relieves his 
wants, which averts or repairs the evils, which he may fear or 
which he experiences, — he would never have sought in inviei- 
ble Beings a support, which he could only find in himself, in 
the exercise of his intellectual faculties and in the aid of his 
fellow creatures. To his own weakness and to his ignorance 
with regard to his true resources may be attributed his sur- 
render to imposture, which has promised him assistance, of 
which he has no other gaacantee, than his own most shameful 
creduhty. Hence it is that women and children, old people 
and the sick, in other words, the most feeble beings, ai-e the 
most religious, because reason decreases with them m propor- 
tion to the feebleness or the infirmity of the body. Man in 
his wants, seizes eagerly every glimmer or sign of hope, which 
is presented to him; it is the sick man, who ti-ies all the rem- 
edies, which quack eiy may offer him; it is the unfortunate 
seaman, who in shipwreck seizes the smallest piece of board 
afloat, and looks for support to everything within his reach, 
who clings to the flexible switch and the frail root growing 
alongshore. Astute men knew, how to take advantage of this 
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feeling, originating in our weakness, in oider to make their 
power and influence felt in aocietj. They have digested, 
under the names of ritea and worship, the code of imposture, 
which contained, aa they said, infallible and efiicaceonB means 
to obtain the assistance of the Goda, whose organs and min- 
isters they pretended to be. Such was the origin of Magi- 
cians, of Priests, mediators between man and the Deity, of 
Augurs aiid of organs of communication interpreting its 
secrets and generally of all those, who in the Hiime of the 
Gods made it a trade to cheat men, in order to live at their 
expense. It is one of the most lucrative inventions to the 
priests of all nations, and many centuries will elapse, before 
they will abandon this branch of commerce, of which Credu- 
lity pays' all the expenses and Imposture collects all the 
profits. Ever so high as we may ascend to the origin of 
time, ever so far as we may cast our looks over the Earth, 
everywhere we see Man expecting fiom his prayers, or froiQ 
those of his magicians or priests, from his sacrifices and obla- 
tions, or from his mysterious ceremonies, assistance and suc- 
cor, which he never receives, yet always solicits and ezpects, 
such is the power, which the reign of illusion and imposture 
exercises over him. The most barbarous nations, which are 
not rich enough to pay for priests and to provide for the luxury 
of a religious worship, have their magicians, who pretend on 
the strength of their enchantments, to cure diseases, to at- 
tract the rain to their fields, to make the wind blow from 
whatever direction they are asked for, and to force Nature to 
change her laws at the option of their wishes. They have 
established themselves as the mediatoi's between Man and the 
invisible powers, which govern the "World. In other places, 
the priests have taken charge of the same functions and have 
originated formulas of prayers and of invocation, processions 
and ceremonies, having ,the same object in view, and which 
operate, if they are to be believed, the same miracles; because 
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oui' priests, who, on account of jealousy or rivalry of trade, 
excommunicated the inagiciaus, make the same promises in 
the name of their God, and have formulaa of prayera against 
drought, against rain, (gainst epidemics,* and say masses in 
order that things may be found again, which have been lost. 
The creduhty of the people is a rich miue, which everybody 
is contending for. This orror was so much more easily estab- 
lished., —in as much as life and intelligence were attributed to all 
active parts of Nature, and that they had been peopled with 
Genii, having charge of the Woildsadmiuiufciation thit it was 
not at all difficult to persuade ].eople tjat these Genu weie 
accessible to love and hatred, ml animated with all the pas 
sions, whicli could be excited an! cilmed accoidmg to wants 
and finally, that they could be tieated with in the tame way 
as people treat with men in ohn* and with the minisfci-rs an 1 
depositaries of a great power, "^uch was the oiigin of woi 
ship and of ceremonies, the objett of whi(,h wat, to m^lip the 
Gods come to the. succor of men to appease them an 1 to 
make them incline in their favoi When the husbandman, 

" says Plutarch, has exhausted all means in his power, in or- 
" der to remedy the disadvantages of drought, of cold or 
" heat, then he turns to the Gods in order to obtain that 
"relief, which is not in the power of Man to give, such for 
"inatftuee as a gentle dew, an agreeable temperature, a mod- 
" erate breeze, &c." The same custom prevailed in order to 
divert hurricanes and hailstorms, the destroyers of harvests; 
to conjure the storms, wliich upheave the seas, and to arrest 
great scourges, such as epidemics, &e., which af&iet mankind. 
As the causes of all these calamitous effects, wei'e in Nature, 
ptople applied for aid to her or to the Genii, charged with 
her administration, in order to obtain the desired deliverance 
from it, and as the magicians and the priests pretended to bo 
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the trustees of Uer secrets, people had recourse to them, as 
the organs and visible ministers of the will of the Goda. The 
priest wjis all that Niiture was. He placed himself between 
Man and the Gods, and aometimes he put hinjself in the place 
of the latter, and crushed roan with the weight of hie 
mouatrons power. Thus, for instance, do the Gangas or 
priests of Angola and Congo, pretend to be the Gods on 
Earth, the fruits of which are considered as the gift of their 
sovereign Pontiff; hence the Negroes offer hirn the iirst fruits. 
They persaade the people, that if the Pontificate ceased to be 
filled, the Earth would become sterile, and the World would 
come to an end. 

T'rom the Pope, who makes the people reverentiaiij kiss 
his big toe, from the Lama, who makes them reverence hia ex- 
crements, down to the last juggler, all the agents of religious 
imposture have held Man in the most shameful dependence of 
their power, and have amused him with the most chimerical 
hopes. There is not a spot, upon Earth, where he could have 
securely eno\igh hid himself, in order to escape the illusions 
and the prestiges, with which those impoatora surround all 
those, who lent a willing ear to their lying promises. I shall 
mis often the priests with the aagurs, with the oracles and 
with the magicians, because all of them exercise their sway 
in the name of the Gods iind the invisible powers. The na- 
tives of the island of St. Domingo have their Butios, who are 
alleged to be the confidants of the Gods, the depositaries and 
the trustees of their secrets and the diviners of the future. 
They consulted publicly the Zemes or idols of the subordi- 
nate Deities, authorized to give rain and to grant to the peo- 
ple all the blessings, which it might ask for. There whs a 
long tube, one extremity of which was in the Statue, and the 
oUier end waa hid away amongst the thick surrounding foli- 
t^e, which served as a conductor for the answers, which the 
Caziqnes made the Zemes give, in order to hold their subjects 
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in aubjeetion aod make them pay tribute. Tbe Batio re- 
ceived the oblations, which were presented to the Zemes, and 
kept them for himself, but he did not guarantee on that 
account the promieea which he made through the organs of 
Zemes. I now ask, is it such a religion like that, meant by it, 
when it is asserted, that a religion is necessary to the people ? 
My question is so much tlie more well founded, that almost 
al! religions are alike in this respect or very nearly so, except- 
ing some forms; itll nations liave their Butios under other 

Tbe Caraibes have their Boyes, who make their idols speaJc 
just as they please, and they invoke those idols, in order to 
get cured of their diseases, also to induce them to be inter- 
ested in the success of their projects and in their revenges 
against their enemies; because everywhere people endeavored 
to make their Gods the accomplices of the crimes and follies 
of men, by interesting them in tbe concerns of their worship- 
pers by prayers and offerings. The priest Cbryses, in Homer, 
prays his God to revenge him, and an epidemic ravages the 
camp of the Greeks. In obedience to the commands of 
Joshua, the God of the Jews makes the Snn stand still in its 
course, in order to prolong the duration of a massacre, for 
which light was needed. The 8ie-yen-tho are silly enough 
to believe, that theii- sacrifices have the power to make the 
snow fall from Heaven, when they want to destroy their ene- 
mies. All tha nations of Earope have made public prayers 
for the success of their arms in their wars against French 
liberty, and the French, who did not pray, won the battles. 

The' Canadian Indians have their jngglers, a species of 
quacks, who pretend to be in relation with the spirits, from 
whom they got the art of healing the sick. When a savage is 
wounded, he prepares a feast and sends for a juggler. He 
arrises, esamines the Wounded man, and promises to drive 
out from his body, the Spirit which is the cause of the disease. 
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Do we not have also our esoreisers, who drive out from the 
body of the poasesaed the evil Spirit, and are not these reli- 
gions farces repeated every year on Thursday, called Holy 
(Maundy) Thursday in the Holy chapel of Paris? At all 
events it will not be denied, that the function of esoroiser 
forme part of the orders, which are called Minors, and which 
are conferred on our Oafcholic jugglers. This with us, is not 
in repute of superstition, but is considered a very religious 
act. la this also perhaps the religion we are in want of? 

The Canadian juggler, after having paraded his medicines, 
invokes the God of Heaven and Earth, the Spirits of the Air 
and of Hell, and then he begins to dance with all hie miglit, 
after which he applies his remedy. This belongs to magic, it 
is true, but is not also any religion, which makes aasietance 
descend from Heaven on Earth, by means of the _priests, a 
branch of the magic art ? What else is the wrorship with all 
its pomp and ceremonies, but jugglery on a grand scale ? Be 
it a priest of Samothracia, a Bonze of China, a Magician of 
Scandinavia selling wmds to seafaring men, or Calcbas prom- 
ising it to the Greets, are they not all impostors, who promise 
in the name of the Gods, that which is not in then- power to 
bestow? Tlie Virginians had their priests, to whom they ap- 
plied in order to obtain the rain, which they wanted, also to 
find again things they had lost. They possessed the art, to 
make the Divinities, presiding over the winds and the seasons, 
favorably disposed. 

The Florida Indians had their Jonas's, who requested the 
Sun, that it might please him, to blees the productions of the 
Earth, and to preserve its fecundity. They had visions 
and intimate relations with the Deity. The Jonas was 
consulted by the Parustia, whenever he wanted to form 
some military enterpi-ise, and who gave him the answer 
of the Gods. Had not Greece also her oracle of Delphos 
and the Jews their prophets? Did not the Romans have 
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their Aruepices, tbeir Augurs, tlie interpreters of tlio will 
of the Gods? 

The Emperor Tchoan-Hon;:; ol the Chinese had a Bonze 
near him, who boasted tliiit he could command the winds and 
the rain, because Kings have associated with priests for the 
purpose of decoiviug men, in or.ler to keep them the better 
in subjection. Thus have the Kings of France made mirar- 
cles, in spite of their vices, and scarcely had they been 
anointed witli the Holy oil, when they cured the king's evil. 

The King of Loango is in repute of having the power to 
makft it rain. He shaota an arrow towards Heaven in a cere- 
mony, in which all the people assist. If it rains that day, the 
whole nation is transported with joj even to delirium. With 
us, people make processions and prayers of forty hours for 
the very same object, and they take good care to wait until 
the weather changes, in order to help the miracle, and thia is 
atill called worship. If this is superstition, then I ask, who 
is going to draw the line of demarcation, which separates it from 
what is properly called religion; because it is in the temples and 
by the priests, that all this is done, and in (he name of God. 

The sacrifices, says the too famous Empress "Ouche," 
which are offered to Heaven, to the Earth and to the Spirits, 
have no. other object, but to atti-act prosperity and to avert 
misfortunes. Take this power away from the Gods and that 
virtue from the sacrifices, which makes th" Gods propitious, 
and what becomes then of worship? 

■Kublai-Kan sacrifices to the Gods, in order to request of 
them a long life for himself, for his wife and children and also 
for his cattle: a very important wish in a country, where all 
the wealth consists in herds. 

An Emperor of Cliina has written a work on agricidture, in 
which he employs throe chapters to inform bis subjects what 
they must do, in order to avert those calamities from Heaven, 
which mash up and beat the crops into the ground. 
40 
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Virgil, in his Georgics, advises the eaerifiee of a goat to 
Bacchus, and the celebration of feasts in honor of that God, 
in order to secure a prosperous vintage. He also prescribes 
sacrifices in honor of Ceres and prescribes to the husbandman, 
to walk the victim three times around the fields, in order to 
obtain the protection of that Goddess for his crops. The 
three days of rogation, ordained by our Catholics, have they 
not the same object? Do they not also pray for the fruits of 
the, Earth in our Ember-week, which we find to have been 
customary almost everywhere in antiquity ? The Chinese 
have their sacriflces of Ember-week, which formerly were 
offered on four mountains, situated towards the four cardinal 
points of the World. In spring time they went to sacrifice 
on the mountain of the East, in order to pray Heaven to 
take care of the seeds, that had been confided to the Earth ; at 
the summer solstice they went to that of the South, in order 
to obtain a gentle moderate heat; in autumn to that of the 
West, for the destruction of the insecfa; and in winter to 
that of the North, in order to thank Heaven for the blessings 
conferred and to pray for new ones for the nest year; because 
the gratitude of man wears always a selfish character. I 
thank you, in order that you may give again. 

The chief of the Tartars, Tchen-TTu, assembled his people 
in the vicinity of a thicket, and there they sacrificed to the 
tutelar God of the fields and of grain, by making a tour 
around the thicket. Tcham-Tsum makes sacrifices in order to 
procure rain after a long drought. The Greeks and the Ro- 
mans invoked Jupiter Pluvius. 

The Mancboo Tartars sacrifice to Heaven at the least sij^u 
of an epidemic menacing to befall their horses. At the sacri- 
fices made by Kublai-Kan to the Gods, he poured vases, filled 
with mare's milk on the ground, with the idea, that the Gods 
would come to drink it, and that the oblation would induce 
them, to take care of their herds. It will be said, that those 
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customs are superstitions. But is there a single religion 
which has not enperstitions very nearly equivalent to it, and 
which are not by its ins ku mentality chiefly, maintained in the 
mind of the people ? Is it not a superaition, which makes 
millions of people believe, thut the Deity passes into a wafer, 
after pronouncing over it some mysterious words? That 
which a philosopher calls superstition, the priest calls a reli- 
gious act, and makes it the basis of his worship. Is it not 
the priest, who keeps up all the most absurd superstitions, 
because they are lucrative and keep the people under his de- 
pendence, by making his agency almost a necessary one in 
almost all tlie instances of our life ? Because, it is not morals 
and virtues, which the people ask from the priest, but bene- 
dictions, prayers and assistance for various wants, and the 
prieac hua a remedy for everything. To be convinced of this, 
. it suffices to read the ritual of our priests, when it will be 
seen, that the most impudent magician does not make bolder 
promises, and that there is not a more diversified formulary 
of prayers to alleviate onr evils, than there is contained in 
their ritual. 

A. religion, which should not procure or promise some suc- 
cor or assistance to man would make' but little fortune. 
" Give us our daily bread and deliver us from evil," say the 
Christians to their God. In its last analysis all worship is 
reduced to it. 

It is the Issinois, who is washing himself daily in the river, 
and after throwing water and sand on his head, prayed to 
his God, exclaiming: " My God, give me to-day rice and ^- 
namea; give me slaves and riches, give me health." He has 
also Fetishes, whom he invokes in his various wants. It is on 
the altar of the Fetish, that he deposes empty pots, when he 
s^ks for rain, that he places a sword or a dagger in order to 
be victorious, or a little chisel, when he wanted wine of the 
palm tree. If the idol was deaf, then he had reeoui-se to the 
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eDiijuror in order to make the " tokke," a ceremony, by wliieh 
everything was obtained from the Gods. 

The Negroes of Juida have also tJieir Fetishes. They ap- 
ply to certain big trees, in order to recover from their eick- 
neaa, and they make therefore oblations of millet, corn and 
i-ice paste; because every ivorship is a regular barter between 
Man and the Gods, whose mediator is the priest. During 
the prevalence of storms, the Savages make presents to 
the sea and ordain the sacritice of an ox; they throw into it a 
golden ring, as far as is possible. The Gi'eeks sacrificed a 
bull to Neptune, the God of the Sea, and a sheep to the 
storm. 

The serpent Fetish is invoked, when it rains conlinuonsly 
and in extreme droughts, in order to get plenteous crops and 
to make cattle diseases disappear. The Romans in times of 
pest, did they not send for the serpent of Epidanrus ? They 
built a temple for it in the island of the Tiber, 

The sovereign Pontiff, who was appointed for this grand 
Fetish, required continual sacrifices for his Serpent, and 
whenever they did not come up to his expectations, he threat- 
ened the country with the destruction of the crops. Then 
the people deprived themselves of the necessaries of life, in 
order to appease the wrath of the God Serpent. Here we 
have a very useful religion, but to whom ? Undoubtedly to 
the priest, but in no ways to the people. 

The natives of Loango have a great many " Molussos " or 
idols of Divinities, which are in repute of having the govern- 
ment of the World distributed among themselves. Some are 
attending to the preservation of the crops, others to protect 
the cattle; many busy themselves with the health of the peo- 
ple, with the preservation of their inheritance and fortunes, 
and to conduct business to a successful issue. They worship 
those various idols, in order to obtain those benefits, which 
each of them was enabled to grant. 
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Have we not also onr Saints, every one of which has Jiis 
yii-fcue and particular nttribntes, which the people invoke in 
their various wants? The prayers of the liturgy of the Per- 
sians are addressed to the angel of each month and of each 
day of the month, which people invoke in order to obtain 
those benefits, of which he is the dispenser. 

The islanders of Socotora invoke the Moon in order to se- 
cure a good erop and rain in time of drought. The lilgyp- 
tiaus addressed their prayers to Isis, and invited the Nile to 
overflow their fields. The Formosians have Gods, of whom 
some protected the warriors, others took care of the seeds in 
the ground; there were those, who had power over health and 
sickness; and again othei^, who protected their hunting 
grouiida, the eropH, &e. The Savages also have their Gods, 
whom they invoke, in order to obtain a good draught of 
fishes; because each art, each want, eEtch passion had its God. 
The Jambos of Japan drive out the evil spirits. They prom- 
ise also to heal the sick with a piece of paper, on which they 
delineate some characters; they place it on the altar, which is 
before their Idol. 

The sectarians of the religion of Fo, worshipped a finger of 
that pretended God: it was exposed as a relic every thirty 
years, and then it was publicly announced, that the year had 
been one of the most abundant. Are not all the sacred relics 
in the temples of tlie Catholics, exposed to the veneration of 
tlie people, supposed to be gifted with some kind of virtue ? 
And do not people go on pilgrimage there, to pray to it, in 
order to recover from some disease, or to receive from it a 
favor of some kind .** The slii'ine of St. Genevieve was let 
down with gi'eat ceremony, in times of calamity and dnring 
the sickness of Kings. Corpulent and well-fed monks made 
their living by this charlatanism, and by selling small cakes 
to be given to the sick, in order to get well. What a con- 
course of people was there attracted by it in her temple with 
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such an enlightened nation aa ours. The people went there 
in procession, in order to obtain rain or snnahine, juat as they 
wanted it. Have we not seea all the people of Paris go there, 
in order to fchauk her for the taking of the "Bastille," of 
which she had been entirely innocent, and which brought on 
the Eevolution, one of the effects of which was the deatruction 
of her worship, and the burning of her bones in the square of 
" Greve." x cannqt see, that civilized people differ a great 
deal in point of religion from a savage one. Tbe only differ- 
ence there, is iu the forma; bnt the object remains always the 
same, in other words: to engage Nature and the Genii, which 
are presumed to preside over her operations, to be at the dis- 
posal of -all the wishes of mankind. This is the object of all 
worship. Talte Hope and Fear away from the people, awl its 
religion vanishes.' 

Men are never more pious, than when they are poor, sick 
and unhappy. Want, far more than gratitude, erected temples 
to the Gods. " It is through Plutus, or the God of Wealth, 
"that Jupiter reigns, says Ohreniyles in Aristophanes; ail the 
sacrilices are made on his acoount." Henee, since Plutus has 
made wealthy such a number of men, Mercury eomphiins, 
that the Gods, do not receive more oblations, and that no 
more prayers are addressed to them. In the same comedy a 
priest observes, that foi'merly, when people were poor, the 
temples were filled with worshippers and presents. But now- 
adays, he says, nobody is seen in tlie temple, except some 
scoundrels, who, when' they are passing by, commit nuisances. 
Therefore, says the priest, I shall bid good-bye to Jupitei'. 
Here we havethe secret of the priests of allcoimtriea; thoy care 
about the service of their altars only so long as they are filled 
with gifts, and so long as people believe to be in want of their 
mediation, in order to obtain assistance from Heaven. Take 
away the creduhty, which the people have in their promises, 
and there will be an end to altars, to priests and consequently 
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to worehip. The religious system of all nafcions rests on this 
basis. Hence, worship bein,^ founded on this false and com- 
pletely absurd opinion, to-wit: that Kature, or the invisible 
Beings, which they put in its place, can be influenced in our 
favor by vows and oblations, therefore worship ia not neces- 
sary. What can be more absurd and false, than to believe 
that the Deity is placed there as a kind of seutiuel, in order 
to listen to all the follies, with which the heads of all those 
are filled, who pray to it, and whose wishes, for the most part, 
express only senseless desires, dictated by particular interest, 
which is always isolated from the general one, towards which 
universal providence is tending. 

"What an absurdity is it not, to admit that a God of infinite 
goodness, who however does good only so far as he is urged 
to lie it, should be solicited and determined to it by prayers 
and offerings ! How much more I prefer those nations, which 
address no players at all to a God of gooilness, because they 
suppose his natuie to he such, that he will do all the good be 
can, without any sohcitation on our pait beiug required I 
AVl'at a contiadicfion, to admit a God, who sees and Imows 
everything, and who notwithstanding w ints to be notified and 
enhghtened by Man about his necessities! A God, whose de- 
crees are framed by eternal wisdom, and who yet modifies and 
changes them every instaQt, according to the interests of him 
who prays. All those suppositions enter necessarily into each 
system of worship, which lias for object, to induce the Deity to 
do whatever a mortal wishes, and to interest it in hia fate by 
other ways and means than those, which the universal admin- 
istration of the World offers, about which God will certauily 
not take the advise of mortals, God or Nature' provides for 
the subsistunce of all animals by a general administration: it 
would be folly to expect, that he should change it in our favor. 
Xhe machine moves aud goes on in accordance with immuta- 
ble and eternal laws, and Man, whether he will or not, is car 
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ried along in ita motion. Whoaoevei' liolds to him a 
language than that, is an impostor, who deceives him. Man, 
who is merely a transitory being, has to submit, like all other 
animals to the imperious laws of the eternal and immntable 
Being called God. This is the secret, which we should not 
stand in fear of revealing, to him. 

Besides, that this opinion is the only true one, it has also 
the advantage of being far more in conformity with the divine 
Majesty, and to put God and Man, each in his proper place. 
Nevertheless, it was for the purpose of honoring the Deity, 
that all this providence of details had been created, without 
caring about the ridicnloos figure, with which they had in- 
vested it. It is Minerva, who is picking np the whip of ahero 
of Homer. It is thus, that God becomea the trustee or confi- 
dant of all the most extravagant wishes, and the minister of 
all the aspirations and passions of men; he must very often 
find himself pei-plexed to content tliem all; because, one asks 
sometimes a thing, which must necessarily damage another. 

There is a field of a dry and avrid soil, which is frequently 
in want of rain; but this would be rather injurious to the 
neighboring field: which one of the two proprietors shall 
Heaven favor ? One would feel ashamed to be God, in con- 
templating the fantastical picture, which the various nations 
have made of liim, and the acti( ns and passions, which they 
put amongst his attributes. 

I feel, that I should make myself ridiculous, if I should pro- 
ceed further with these reiicetjons on the absurdity of a sys- 
tem, which places the Deity so to say at the orders of a mor- 
tal, creating as many Gods as man has passions and wants, 
even unto imagining a God Crepitus, Certainly, then it would 
be Man and not the Deity, who would govern the World, be- 
cause in such a case the latter would be at the disposal of 
Man. This idea has only to be demonstrated, in order to be 
comprehended by the man of common sense; as for the others 
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nothing can withdraw them from the tyrannic away of the 
priests. I am speaking, just now, only to those, who liiie my- 
self are convinced, that the prayers and wishes of mortala 
can neither change nor modify anything in the eternal and 
constant movement of the laws of Nature; that all is carried 
along in this rapid current, which nothing can suspend or in- 
terrupt, and to the force of which, Man is — willingly or un- 
willingly- — constrained to obey, without the smallest chance 
oi hope, that God will stop it for his sate. I now ask them, 
■what IS, m this supposition, the effects of a religion, the ten- 
dency of which is to mate Heaven a docile instrument of 
Man, and to get all the assistance he wants from the universal 
Cause ot from the World, which I call God ? If it is true 
what Cicero aaya, that every religion has for its support solely 
the opinion entertained by Man, that the Deity takes care of 
himj and that it is quite, ready to come to his assistance in 
the various wants of his life, what would become of religion, 
when it should be proved by the simplest reflection and by 
experience, that the prayers and oiferings of mortals will 
never change the course of Nature? That the gifts spent in 
the temples profit only the priests, and the prayers addressed 
to the Gods, only to those, who ai'e paid for, and who are 
richly endowed in order to pray. I know, that I am trying to 
destroy a great illusion; but why shall we always feed Man 
with chimeras? Is truth then so heavy a load to can-y? 
Should its light be more dreaded than the darkness of error? 
Let ns ceaee, to deceive ourselves about our true position 
with regard to Nature. It is for her to command, and for us 
to abide by her Jaws. If we are sick, it is not in temples, nor 
at the foot of altars, nor in the forms of prayers composed by 
priests, that we must look for assistance; it belongs to the 
science of physic to impart it to us. If the physicians are 
powerless, the priests are litely to be much more so. The 
!, which people have in the succor, which religion 
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offers through prayers and offeiingB, besides degrading our 
reason, has yet this inconvenience, thut it makes ua less active 
in our researches for remedies, which science co aid procure ; 
that it throws us into a fatal security, and that the hope in 
the assistance from Heaven, deprives us very often of those, 
which Earth offers. 

Many i\ mariner has perished in the waves, who might have 
escaped shipwreck, if he had worked his ship, instead of 
praying, and if be had tried to save himself by his nautical 
skill and by pro^ er diligence, instead of trusting to the grace 
of God and of invoking the Virgin or St. Nicholas. How 
many "es voto" hung up iu the temples, were due rather to 
good luck or a fortunate hazard, than to the Saint, to whom 
they were offered, and which prove less his power, than the 
stupid credulity of those, who invoked him. Nature has 
placed within the reach of Man, in his strength, in bis pra- 
donce and in the use of all his faculties, the mesms of bis 
preservation and of his happiness, which are gi'anted to him. 
Out of this sphere, all is illusion: hence the religion, which 
has essentially for object, to procure us assistance from above, 
to nialie Heaven subservient to our wishes, and bind the fate 
of Man to the action of invisible Genii, which may be con- 
ciliated by prayers and donations, is a monstrosity, a chimera, 
which ought to be extirpated by al! the means, which com- 
mon sense should famish, in order to confound the works of 
imposture. It is the duty of the philosopher, of the friend of 
hnmanifcy, and above all, of a wise legislation; because society 
is degraded, when Man loses the pre-eminence, which he had 
over the other animals, and he loses it, as soon as he permits 
his reason to be taiuted. Let us tell him, if he is uneasy 
about his crops, about the preservation of his fortune and of 
his health, that it is not by the saciiiice of his reason, that 
the Deity wanted him to be rich and happy, but rather by the 
good, employment he should make of it; that the Sun shall 
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not Ipse its lieat and it.a light; that Heayeii shall iiot cease to 
pour out fruitful raiua in spring, thiit suiiiniei shall not fail to 
ripen his crops, and autumn his fmits, although he should no 
moi'e address his prayers find wishes to the Eternal, and no 
more endow those, who pretend to lie his oigans an(J miuis- 
tera. The French revolution has put *his tiuth in all its light 
before the people. Let us banish from society all those, who 
should wish, to bring it back to the contrary opinion, in or- 
der to subjugate it again. Por Man, there is only one wor- 
ship, which could satisfy him and please the Deity: it is that, 
which is rendered to God by beneficence and by the cultiva- 
tion of virtue, and this worship is not in want of mediators 
between the supreme Being and Man. Every on 3 ought to be 
here his own priest, and carry in his own heart the altar, on 
which he sacrifices every naoment to that great Being, which 
includes in his immensity all the others. Let us trust in him, 
that he will provide for our necessities. Should Man still be- 
lieve, that other altars ought to be erected, then let them be 
built by gratitudii rather, than by interest; but let it be 
Imown to him, that &ocl is not in want of incense nor of the 
fat of bulls. Let Man contemplate Nature in silent admira- 
tion, but let him diacai-d the flattering idea, that she will ever 
change her Jaws for him; and nevertheless, this is just the 
thing, which is promised to him by those, who persuade him, 
that by vows and prayei's he shall obtain those blessings, 
which he may desive, and avert the evils, which he should 
stand in fear of. This is the great wrong, which those have 
been guilty of against society, who were the first to spread 
this faise doctrine, and who by rehgious and political institu- 
tions have sanctioned it to such a degree, that to- lay it is 
neither easy nor safe to undeceive mankind. Every day it is 
repeatedly said, that a religion is necessaiy to the people, and 
by rehgion is meant that one, which has priests, ministers, 
temples, altars, fo^rmulas of prayers, and which lulls Man into 
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falacioua hopes 1 j pci&uadiu^ him thU the DPitv lieais Inm 
and that she la ever ie\ v to fly to his assistance if he only 
knows, how to savhia priyeis This h tbit leligion wh ch 
they say consoles Mail ui his misfoitunes ^nd keeps up his 
hope; that it IS barbaroua to depiive him of a tonsolation 
which the pi efct tendeis him m all his evils ar 1 to leave him 
alono, without other support than himself and hia fellow crea- 
tures, with Nature, which has made and masters him, Weill 
what is the use, whether he prays or sleeps ' Nature will ac- 
complish her work. The priest alone will lose, if he is not more 
employed. The farmer must make use of the plow and apply 
manures, if he wants rich harvests. Ill this consisted all the 
magic of that peasant, whom they accused of witcticraffcj on 
account of fertilizing his fields. Any opinion, which is con- 
trai-y to this, rests on a false basis; and in no case whatsoever 
has any mortal a right to deceive his fellow-man; otherwise 
the Deity would then be in want of a system of imposture, in 
order to secure the respect due to her by mankind; an idea, 
which is utterly revolting, because it is outraging her. Hence, 
in this respect, religion is an institution not only useless, but 
absurd. I know, that I shall be answered, that if the Deity 
does not want the worship of mortals, in order to make Man 
as happy, as he can be expected to be, yet that society is in 
want of it, and that religions were invented for mankind and 
not for the Deity, over which prayers have uo effect at all, 
having everything arranged, everything willed, without con- 
sulting us; that morals and legislation can only be sustained 
in so far as they rest on the basis of a religion; that legislators 
and philosophers cannot well govern mankind unless they 
make common cause with the priesthood. Here is imposture 
covering itself with a more specious veil; It is not more the 
fields, which are pretended to be fertilized, by invoking the 
Heavens, it is society itself, which is to be maintained and 
perfected by the intervention q{ the Goda. I could answer j,r» 
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the first instance, that the first idea could very well be separ- 
ated from the second,; that a filiation can and ought to be 
established between the laws of society and those of Nature, 
between human justice and that, which is called divine, and 
which is only the eternal principle, without there being any 
neceseitj for a Jupiter giving rain, when be is asked for it; 
for an ^sculapius, who cures the sick, when they sleep in his 
temple; for a God Pan, who tends to the preservation of the 
herds; for a St. Genevieve, granting rain or sunshine. And 
yet, here we have for the people not merely the abuse, but the 
body itself of religion; here we have the moat important part 
of it; because people do not see any religion at all, where 
there is no worship, and no worship is imaginable, if it docs 
not bind Earth and Heaven by the commerce of prayers and 
of succor. This is the foundation of all religions. This ia 
'■that" religion, which ia reproduced everywhere, and which I 
maintain to be at least useless to Man; it is the same, which 
has procured immense wealth and such an enormous power 
to the priesta of all countries; which has covered the globe 
with temples and altara, and which has originated all the 
superstitions, which dishonor mankind. It is that same re- 
ligion, which not even in our daya a philosopher can make 
the subject of his philosophical researches, much less oppose 
it, without passing for a man bereft of probity and morals, 
and without having to dread proscription. But far from 
separating the two ideas, in other words: the religion, which 
gives succor, from that, which .teaches morale, they have tole- 
rated and even strengthened fclie first with all its supersti- 
tions, afraid to destroy the opinion of the existence of a God, 
who pnniahes and recompenses, and also that of his guardian- 
ship over all human actions. They not only wanted God to 
occupy himself with ail we were in need of, but also to watch 
all our proceedings and to recompense and punish all acts of 
our own will, accordingly, as they would be either conformable 
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or contrary to the plan of legislation, which each legislator 
should have conceived ; the uonseqnence of which was, that 
the Deity found itself charged often with the punishment of 
actions, which seemed to be dictuted by common sense, and 
to be only a consequence of the laws of Nature, or to chastise 
here, what she tecompensed elsewhttre, becauae each legisla- 
tor made God the guarantee of his dogmas ancl the natnral 
avenger oi the infraction of hia laws, let them be ever so 
absurd and ferocious. Robespierre had also his Eternal, 
whose altars ^¥e^e the scaffolds, and whose esocutioners were 
the priebts. He also declaimed in his la«t speeches, against 
philosophy, and felt the necessity to look to a religion for 
support. In order to consolidate his monstrous power, ho 
caused the immortality of the soul to be proclaimed, and to 
decree the existance of a God. 

Moses, Zoroaster, Nnma, Minos, &c., all have given laws in 
the name of the Deity, and no matter how unlike they were, 
God was everywhere their author, and of course had to be 
their support and their avenger. Thus has religion become 
truly a great poHtical instinment, which ench legishitor made 
subservient to his plans and designs. This is, what made 
several philosophers say, acetjrding to Cicero, that all religious 
dogmas hud been the invention of ancient sages, in order to 
rule those, who co\ild not be refrained by reason; in other 
words, that they believed, that people could not well be gov- 
erned, without this factitious expedient, or because they were 
then convinced, as nowadays, that a religion is necessary for 
tlie people. This avowal is for us, one of no small import- 
ance, inasmuch as it acknowledges, that religion in its oi;igin, 
or at least in the use, which it was believed should be made of 
it, must be ranged in the number of other political institu- 
tions. All we Lave now actually to examine is, if they had a 
right, to have recourse to illusion, in order to establish the 
reign of justice and of truth; whether there has been much 
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gained by it, and what hitve, been the meana employed, in or- 
der to arrive at it; and it will not be difficult for as to prove, 
that religion cannot be any more useful to morals and legis- 
lation, than that it can give us rain or sunhliiuo; and tliafc 
couaeqnently there is no necessity for it. 

I aja of opinion, and have already said so — although my 
assertion may be considered a pavados by tliose, who think that 
the morality of a statesman oaunot always be that of a ^jhilo- 
sopber - — that no mortal liai a right to deceive his fellow luea, 
■whate%er might be fhe benefit, which he might derive from 
it, and much less to esttUish a general system of imposture 
for all geneiations Nnma is in my opinion but a contempti- 
ble juggler when he feigns to hold secret conversations with 
the Nymp Egeui and when, in order to mould the Eoman 
chaiactei to serMtude he established Pontiffs, Augnrs, and 
all th«it vaiieoy of piiesthood, which has tept the Eoman peo- 
ple lu dependence of the Patricians or of the men of rank, 
who alone f>i along time could be admitted to those functions, 
I aaj as mut,h of the legislator of the Jews, who held conver- 
sations with the Eternal. His people has become tlie fable of 
all other nations, on account of its stolid credulity; because 
this legislator tried from the begiiiiiing to make all his social 
organization depend on the decrees of the Deity, whom he 
made speak, just as he pleased; because he had established 
his morality on prestige, on legal purifications, and that he 
accjtstomed the Jew to believe anything: so much so, that a 
Jew and a credulous man are synonomous words. Truth is a 
blessing, to which all men have an equal right by the laws of 
Nature. To deprive his fellow men of it, is a ciime, which 
can only find its apology in the perversity of the heart of the 
man, who deceives. If this masim holds good between indi-' 
viduals, how much tlie more must it be for the leaders of so- 
ciety, charged with the mission, fco lay the foundations of pub- 
lic morality. 
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Establishing as a principle of social organization, that a 
religion is necessary, or which comes to the same thing, that 
the people must be deceived under that name by eacred fic- 
tions and the marvelousnese, which accompanies them, in 
order the better to govern it, ia authorizing imposture, when 
it becomes uaefol; and I now ask the authors of such a doc- 
trine, where they calculate to stop ; I also ask them, if there is 
for the leaders of society a different morality, drawn from 
other sources than those of the simple citizens, and if they 
are not afraid to have imitators in the particular contracts, 
when the public conti-act is infected with such a vice. With 
such maxima one may go very far. Hence, Kings were 
accustomed to have a morality of their own, which was very 
different from that of their subjects, and priests also to follow 
other ruies in their conduct, than those, which they prescribed 
to the people. If religion ia a truth and a duty, then it ought 
not to be put in the number of purely political iustrumente; 
this is a sacred duty, which ia imposed on all men. All must 
participate in it, and not merely the people alone. If it is 
merely apolitical institution, as it is here supposed, modified 
according to the wants of society, then it ought not to be pre- 
sented to the people in a different light. It must be as with 
all laws, the product of its reason, or of that of ita represen- 
tatives, if there are any. But then illusion vanishes, it is no 
more religion; because every religion binds us to an order of 
things superior to man. They are simply laws of morality, 
which do not want to be surrounded by miracles, in order to 
be received. They must draw all their force from their innate 
■wisdom and utility, fi-om the energy of the power, which 
commands their execution, and from the good education, 
which prepares the citizen for it. 

Nature had given to Man — before there were books or 
priests— the germ of the virtues, which render him sociable;' 
there were men of integrity, before they had imagined a Hell; 
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and there wi.l be eomo yet, when people shall have ceased to 
believe in it. It ia from the weakness of Man, that Nature 
made arise the feeling of dependence on his fellow men and 
the respect due to the ties of contract, which unites him to 
the others. Calling for the intei-vention of Heaven in the 
great work of civilization, is to deceive .men, and when they 
are deceived, people ought to be afraid to provoke him, in the 
the name of whom they are deceived. To say, that society 
can be governed without the assistance of priests and without 
rehgion, would doubtless seem to be a paradox, as would 
have been of old the pretention of winning battles, without the 
aid of the Orifiamme of St. Denis and the Cope of St. Mar- 
tin. But, should it even be conceded to the leaders of soci- 
ety to have the horrid privilege of poisoning the reason of so 
many millions of people by religious errors — it would be still 
wrong to say, that this expedient had contributed to the hap- 
piness of society, and far more still, that it was a necessary 
bond. It would suffice, to unrdll the list of crimes perpe- 
trated in all ages and with all nations in the name of religion, 
to convince even the mo:t zealous partisan of this political 
institution, or rather invention, that the sum of all the evils, 
. of which it has been the cause, surpasses by far the little 
good it could do, if it has done any; because such is the fate, 
such is the nature of goodness, that it can only originate 
from the pure sources of truth and philosophy. Without 
mentioning here the barbarous sacrifices, commanded by the 
religion of the Druids, those of the Carthaginians and of the 
worshippers of Moloch, nor the religious wars of the ancient 
Egyptians for an Ibis, for a cat or a dog, of the Siamese for a 
white elephant; wi'ihout describing here all the crimes of the 
so-called Christian courts of the successors of Gonatantine; 
without stirring up the cinders of the funeral piles of the in- 
quisition; without surrounding us with the mournful shadows 
of so many thousand Frenchmen, murdered at the Saint Bar- 
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tbolomew and at tlie time of the Eojal dragonnades*, what 
heartrending pictures of assassinations committed in the 
name of rehgion have not been spread before our eyes during 
the Prench revolution. I take you as witnesses, ye smoking 
ruins of the Vendee, where priests consummated the a 
of their Uod of peace over heaps of bloody corpses, i 
murder and carnage with crucifix in hand, and qnenched their 
thirst in the blood of those brave Frenchmen, who died in the 
defence of their country and its laws. 

When the population of those beautiful provinces has been 
almost entirely destroyed (1793) when the traveller meets 
only the bones of dead bodies, and cinders and ruins, to 
whom else can those misfortnnea be imputed, buv to the 
priesthood, which never separates its cause from that of reU- 
gioD, and which would sooner upset the Universe, in order to 
preserve its wealth and power. 

Can we uofc, after so many crimes, place religious in the 
number of the gi-eatesfc curses, with which the world has been 
afflicted, because they serve at least as a pretext to the priest 
to commit and to ordain massacres ? I shall be told, that 
those are the abuses of religion. Well ! of what importance 
is ittome,wheneverythingisabusein a political institution, or 
when the abuses are a necessary consequence of its existence? 
It will be said again, that it is the priests, who do all the mis- 
chief. Yes, but you do not want religion without priests. 
Therefore yon want all the evils, which the ministers of wor- 
ship cause to society, which they fanaticiae. 

Hence the assertion is false, that it is more useful to deceive 
people than to instruct it, that religion is a blessing, and that 
philosophy, which is only enlightened reason, is an ctH. It is 
doubtless dangerous for those who deceive and who line from 
the fruits of imposture, that the people should be enlight- 
ened; bnt it is never so for the people, othei-wise truth and 
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reason would be fatal gifts, while Sages have always placed 
them in the number of the greatest blessings. What miafor- 
tnnes haa it not eansed to humanity, that old maxim adopted 
by the leaders of society, and which is still np to this day per- 
petuated: that a religion is necessary for the people, or what 
amounts to the same thing, that it is dangerous to enlighten 
the people; that there are certain truths, which it would be 
highly imprudent to reveal fchem to it; that it must be de- 
prived of reason, in order to prevent it from acta, which 
might damage our interests ! Have those, who hold a similar 
language forgotten, that the people is composed of men, who 
are all equals in the eyes of Nature, and who ought only ac- 
quire a superiority over each other, by the use of their reason, 
and by the development of their intellectual faculties and by 
virtue? It is not the inetruction of the people, which is to 
be feared: {only tyrants dread it,) but rather, and much more, 
its ignorance, because it consigns jt to all the vices and 
hands it over to the first oppressor, who enslaves it. Morality 
has much more to gain, when surrounded by all the light of 
reasou, than when enveloped in the darkness of faith. Nature 
has engraved on the heart of man himself, the catalogue of 
his duties. Let him descend into that sanctuary, let him hear 
in silence the voice of the Deity; it is there, where she pro- 
claims her oracles. Her most beautiful altar is in the heart 
of an honest man, and he, who deceives his fellow mon, has 
no claim to that title. 

If religion would bestow morality, the nations; who practice 
it the most, the devotees, would be the most honest and the 
most moral people in the World; but this is far from being 
the case, because everything pertaining to illnsion and pres- 
tige can only alter the pure sentiment of virtue, but not 
fortify it. Imposture has no right to lent its false colors to 
the sacred dogmas of natural morality, which alone has its 
source in the very bosom of eternal reason, which governs 
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tho World, which alone ought to be listened to and followed. 
Eyer^thing, which msty be super-added thereto, can only 
corrupt it. Any association with mftsims foreign to it, and 
drawn from a supernatural order, can only weaken the ties, 
for the simple reason, that they are not those, which are ac- 
knowledged by Nature and reason. How little do I connt 
upon the probity of hira, who is an honest man, only in so far 
as he is deceived, andthat he believes in Hell! In proportion 
as the people becomes instructed — and sooner or later this 
will take place— it loses very soon its fictitious virtues; and 
when once the charm is broken, it will be dif&eult, to bring it 
back agfljn to its duties, when it had not learned, that its 
principles were engraved in its heart when born, and when 
the root of it had been looked for in an ideal World, in which 
it believes no more. Henceforth the people will take heed of 
imposture, of which it will know to have been the sport, and 
even of philosophy, which it had always been told to mistrust. 
It will come to the conclusion, that the basis of the virtues 
is a false one, because that, on which they had been made to 
rest, were so indeed. It will have no more morals, when it 
has no more religion, since morality was made entirely de- 
pendent of religion, and it ceases to have religion, when it 
ceases to have any faith in the absurd stoi'ies, which have 
been told to it under that name, because it would seem that 
absurdity and miracles are the distinctive characteristics of 
all religions, and that it is the general belief, that a man can- 
not be honest, without being a fool. 

When that revolution in the opinions of a people, 
which had never learned to separate morality from dogmas, 
in which it no more believes, shall take place, what a deluge 
of evils shall then inundate society, which shall see thus sud- 
denly rend assunder those old and worn out ties, with which 
it was intended to unite the whole social system. If during 
this terrible transitition, the new government should not 
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show in its aetion great moral capacity; if good faith and the 
severest justice ehoald not preside over its operations; if the 
new institutions shall not uphold the new edifice, it is to be 
feared, that a people grown old under priests and Kings, shall 
change its liberty into license, its credulity into an universal 
incredulity, that it shall be totally demoralized by that same 
revolution, which ought to have regenerated it, ana that by be- 
ing enlightened, it shall not become better.* And then it 
shall be still the crime of its Kings and priests, who have eon- 
spired against its reason, in order the better to subject it. 
It is surely not the fault of philosophy, which restores to it the 
light of a flambeau, which priests and despots had made 
every effort to extinguish; because if reason and philosophy 
bad been from the beginning the foundation of its virtues, so 
much the more would its mind have been enlightened and its 
virtues strengthened, becanse it would have found in itself 
the principle and the rule of its duti-s. Tlie truth of princi- 
ples is eternal and indestructible; the illusion of imposture is 
never very solid and lasting. I know the common remark, 
that all men are not equally susceptible of being enhghtened; 
that a nation of philosophers is a chimera: undoubtedly so, 
when by being enlightened is meant, to search and fathom 
the principle of the sciences; to possess several branches of 
human learning, or to reason like Cicero on the nature of 
duties. But here the meaning of being enhghtened is that, 
of not being deceived nor amused with false ideas in the 
name of religion, and to find in the plaiu ideas of common 
sense, and in the sentiment of an upright heart— such as Na- 
ture has given to a great many men, and oftener rather 
to the tillers of the ground, and to the dweller in the lowly 
cottage, than to those, who reside in cities and palaces,— the 
reasons for doing good, and the ideas of justice and injustice, 
which exist independently of reUgions, which have existed be- 

*Coiupar8 thspreaantstateofFranoeinlBTl to the aboye preOJollon maae in 1797, 
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lore them, and which shall eTcn remain with him, n-ho has re- 
nounced his religion. 

In a great many religions there are certain ideas of morali- 
ty to be met with, which properly belong to none, and those 
religions are judged to be good only so long, as they contain 
them in their primitive purity: they belonged to natural 
morality, before religious morality took possession of it, and 
very seldom they were benefitted by that adoption. It is in 
this sense, that the people will be enlightened, when instead 
of this false glimmer, this faint light, which religious illusion 
lente to these verities— the light of reason is made to shine in 
all its brightness, without mixing w ith it the shades of mys- 
tery. When errors are entirely ignored, the soul remains in 
alt its fveahnesa and purity, such as it came from the lianda of 
Nature, and in this state it is far more able to reason about 
its duties, than when it is already corrupted by education and 
a false science. Alas! how few men have been so happy as 
to be able to destroy the prejudices of theii' first education, 
fortified by example and by custom, and who with the aid of 
philosophy have succeeded to efi'ace the remembrance of what 
they had learned at great expense. The people will be en- 
lightened in this respect, when it shall not be told anything, 
of which it shall not find the reason in its own heai't. In this 
way the edifice of a simple education may be erected on a 
new foundation, based on the natural notions of right and 
wrong, and even on personal interest, which, ae it is well 
tnown, binds Man to his fellow-men and to bis countiy, and 
which teaches him, that the injustice he is committing to-day, 
he may experience himself tomon-ow, and that it is highly 
important for him: "not to do unto others, what he should 
" not wish, should be done to him." All these ideas may be 
developed, without having recourse to the intervention of 
Heaven; education wOI then be a good one, because the veri- 
ties it will teach, will be eternal, and will be at all times ac- 
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knowledged .by reason. This is leea science than common 
sense, and sometimes the people possesses more of it, thac 
those who boast of philosophy. Nature has placed science at 
a distance from us; the roads which, lead to it, are beset with 
difficulties; it is therefore useless to the majority: virtue how- 
ever is necessary to all men, and Nature has engraved its first 
principles into our hearts. Ifc belongs to a wise and careful 
education, of which we are unhappily deficient, and which we 
shall be in want of yet for a long time to come, to good laws, 
to public institutions — to favor its development. We are 
wroug in despairing of the success of reason; we are wrong 
also in regarding it aa an insufB-cient means for the guidance 
of men, and all this, before we have tried this only remedy. 

It should seem, that the matter is well worth to make the 
trial, before coming so boldly to the conclusioii, that reason 
has so little influence or power over the people, that the privi- 
lege to govern it well, belongs to illusion and to prestige. The 
great evils produced by these dangerous remedies, and which 
will be the case yet for a long while to come, ought to make 
ns a great deal more circnmspect in.onr decisions. 'Imposture 
and error have often been fatal to humanity, while reason has 
never been it to those, who have taken it for a rule in their 
jadgments and in their conduct. The ancient lawgivers, and 
all those, wh o like them, wanted, that morals and legislation 
should depend for support on the fantastical phantom of re- 
ligion, have strangely slandered the Deity and committed a 
grave attempt against society, when they did establish this 
dangerous error as a political maxim, that the Deity, while 
endowing Man with reason, had given him only a very insuffi- 
cient, guide for liis government, and that society stood in 
need of other bonds; that it was important to make also the 
Gods speak, and to make them hold the language, which it 
should please the lawgivers to lend them. At the contrary, 
they ought to have instructed the men most susceptible to 
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educatiou and philosopliy, and by theii' exaiviple reform the 
manners of the coarsest men. A generation thus instructed 
would have given birth to another still more instructed, and 
the torchlight of reason, acquiring new. splendor in the eonrse 
of ages, would never have been extinguished. Legislfttors 
would have had nothing more to do, in order to improve our 
species, and they would have reached the hiat limit of civiliza- 
tion and morality, up to which man could elevate himself, in- 
stead of which they have remained very far behind, and they 
have placed ua on a rapid declivity towards the degradation 
of morals, which the revolution will be the means to precipi- 
tate, if care is not taken. Everything is now to be recon- 
structed in politics and morals, because there are still nothing 
but ruins. Nothing but force was wanted in order to destroy, 
but to rebuild we want now wisdom, and we are deprived of 
it. The erabarassment in which we find ourseles, comes from 
this, that they had placed up to this day in the number of 
means to govern, tbe imposture of the leaders and the igno- 
rance of the people, with the art of corrupting and degi-ading 
men, which is the great secret of all those who govern. It is 
thus, that reason or the mind of society has seen its light ex- 
tinguished in the obscurity of the sanctuaries, where every- 
thing had been prepared, in order to destroy it and to establish 
on its ruins, the reign of illusions and of sacred phantoms. 
Such was the origin and the object of the religious legends, 
and of the sacerdotal fictions on the grand catastrophes, which 
shall overthrow the World, on Paradise and on Hell, of the 
judgment of the Gods, and of all the other fables, which were 
made to frighten the people, and which they tried to accredit 
with all the means, that were in the power of legislation, by 
the ehai-ms of poetry, often even through philosophical roman- 
ces, but cbiefiy through the imposing ceremonial of the 
mysteries. 
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Nothing has been spared, in order to corrupt our mind or 
reason, under the specious pretext to fortify .the lawa and 
morality. With the aid of great institutions, the object was 
finally attained to degrade man through the servitude of 
opinions, more humiUating than that, -which ties him down to 
the glebe. We must regenerate him by contrary institutions. 
It is worthy of a great nation like ours, to attempt also this 
refolution in the political and legislative system of the World. 
But how far are we still, from taliing the route, which could 
lead us to such happy results 1 Everything seems to us at the 
contrary, to portend an early return to servitude, towards 
which oar vices shall drag I's, and before which a great num- 
ber of people is already prostrating itself, if we do not prompt- 
ly oppose to the torrent, which carries us rapidly along, a 
good education and great examples of morality, independent 
of religious deception or prestige, France has no lack of 
warriors, or of men of learning, but she expects real republi- 
can virtues, which can only germinate under the protection 
of wise institutions. If morals and justice shall not form the 
basis of our Republic, it will merely pass away, and leave 
behind it great but terrible recollections, like those scourges, 
which from time to time are devastating the World.* There 
is traffic in everything, and intrigue prevails everywhere, the 
bpirit of stock-jobbing is corrupting all: the passion for gold 
and offtee has already succeeded that enthusiasoi, by which so 
many men were carried along towards liberty, and the revo- 
lution shall perhaps make us lose even those virtues, which 
had assisted us to make it. Let us re:dect, that we have re- 
organized the social body with the rubbish of the most corrupt 
Monarchy; and although the new laws should be wise, they 
will be of no avail to us, if the peoplearenot good and virtuous; 
and this they are not: to make them such, should be the work of 
pohtical institutions, of which we are bereft yet. We have 

•The atlcntlon o£ tlie reader is again orUled fa Ujese pcopljBlio words. 
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banished the Kings, but the vices of the court ha^e remained 
behind, and seom to reclaim each day their native soil. They 
grow in the shade of thrones and altars; Kings and priests are 
therefore united against republican governments, the fate of 
■which seema to be, either to crush vices, or to be crushed by 
them, whilst religions and monarhies find their support in 
them. Priests are the fit instmments for training up men to 
slavery, and to corrupt the germs of liberty even in their very 
sources; this is the reason, why they are so jealous to pre- 
serve still in their hands the education of our youth, and to 
inoculate in the i-ising generation the love of servitude with 
the dogmas of religious morality. This is the great secret of 
that struggle, which is going on in the whole Republic be- 
tween the priests and our new institutions, which they flssail 
with so much the more advantage, as tliey have on their side 
the power of custom, and the illusion of a superstitious res- 
pect, and besides, that we have not always wisdom on our 
side. If there is no interest taken in o.ur civic festivities, it is 
because the plan is not only badly conceived and the details 
meanly organized, but also because the priests in concert 
with the friends ot the Kings, dissuade the people everywhere 
from attending them. Their temples are filled, and the altars 
of the country are deserted. They still possess enough in- 
fluence with the people, to make it cease to work on those 
days, which superstition has consecrated, and the govern- 
ment has not power enough to make them observe the 
Eepublican festivities. And then, people say, tliat tlie priests 
are not to be feared I that they do not secretly undermine the 
new edifice, which we are endeavoring to raise over the ruins 
of Royalty and fanaticism ! All the impurities, which remain 
of the old government, all the prejudices, all tlie vices, all the 
enemies of liberty, rally around them, in order to break down 
all the institutions, which might fortily the Republic. And Is 
this that religion which it is pretended to be necessaiy to our 
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happiness, and witliont which there are neither morals Bor 
laws, nor a wise government to be espected ? 

The struggle of the priesthood against everything, whiuh 
might be conducive to our regeneration through Hepublican 
virtues, by substituting the empire of reason, for that of de- 
ceit, — is it not a scourge, from which France ought to be 
preserved at any rate? Because, who can depend on the 
liberties of one's country, as long as there is a priest in it? 
What do r say? when the sacerdotal spirit controls and still 
directs all the education of the rising generation ? When the 
catechism is the only code of wisdom and morals, whidh is 
placed into the hands of the great majority of children, and 
when the Eepublican schools are publicly called schools of 
the Devil? Hence they are deserted, while the schools of 
fanaticism of Royalty are frequented by crowds of scholars, 
and the government is asleep in the midst of dangers, which 
aro surrounding on all sides the cradle of the generation, 
which shall succeed us. I am far from wanting to make an 
appeal for the persecution of the priests, but what I want is, 
that they be entirely deprived of that influence on morals, 
which they wield. Morality can only be adulterated in such 
impure channels and by the admixture of dogmas aa absurd 
as those which they teach. Freedom and reason could never 
be aihed with their maxims: lUie the Harpies, they stain 
everything, which they touch. I do not ask for their deport- 
ation, but to take out of the hands of these impostors the 
hope of the country; do not permit them anymore, to wither 
with their breath the first iJowers of reason in our youth, 
under the pretext of preparing them for their first communion. 

The more we have given license to religions in tolerating 
them all, instead of proscribing those, which arc in opposition 
with our laws and an outrage to reason, the more wo ought 
to exert ourselves to correct this ■ malign influence by wise 
institutions, which should guarantee to us and to our posterity 
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the conquest of liberty over tyranny, and that of reaaon over 
superstition. Let us do at least for the preservation of thia 
sacred trusty as mucli as the priests did, in order to corrupt 
and ravish it. The examination, which we are now going to 
make, of the means they have emploj'ed in concert with law 
makers, in order to enslave mankind, shaU teach us, how 
much has to be accomplished in order to metke it free. 
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CHAPTER XL 

OF THE MYSTEKIES. 

Truth ignores mysteries; they are the attributes only of 
error and imposture, tmcl the offspring of a necessity to de- 
ceive, if such a necessity could possibly be admitted to exist. 
It is therefore beyond the limits of reason and truth, that we 
must look for their origin. Hence their dogmas have always 
been surrounded by darkness and secrecy. Children oi the 
night, they are afraid of light. We shall however attempt, to 
carry it into their gloomy recesses. Egypt had her Initiations, 
known under the name of mysteries of Osiris and Isis, of 
which those of Bacchus and of Ceres were mostly a copy, 
'i'he compaiison, which anybody can make of the career and 
the adventures of the Ceres of the Greeks, with that of the 
Egyptian Isis, offers too many traits of resemblance, as to 
leave any doubts about the filiation of the two fables. The 
poems on Bacchus and the history of Osiris, the ceremonies, 
which were practised in honor of these two Divinities, and 
the identity oE the one and the other, which has been acknow- 
ledged by all the Ancients, do not permit us to doubt, that 
the mysteries of the first, were the origin of those of the 
second. Cybele and Atys, had also their Initiations, the same 
as the Oabires; but we shall not give here the history of the 
ceremonies peculiar to each of these different Divinities, nor 
th^ enumeration of the places, where these mysteries were 
established. All these details will be found in our lai'ger 
work, to which the reader is referred. We shall confine our- 
selves, to the thorough examination of the general character 
and aim of these kinds of institutions, to present the whole of 
those traits, which are common to all, and to give an idea of 
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the means which have been employed, in order to derive the 
best possible benefit from this politico-religious engine. 

The object of the mysteries of Eleiiais and of all the 
mysteries in genera! was the improvement of our species, the 
perfection of manners, and the restraint of men by stronger 
ties, than those, which were devised by laws. If the means 
employed do not appear to be good, on account of partaking 
of illu-ion and prestige, it cannot be denied that the aim in this 
respect was commendable. The Roman orator put therefore 
the mysteries of Eleusis amongst the number of establish- 
ments, the most useful to humanity, the effect of which, he 
says, has been to civilize society, to soften the savage and 
ferocious manners of the first men, imd to impart a knowledge 
of the true prineiplea of morality, wbieh initiate man to a 
mode of life, which is alone worthy of him, , Thus it was said 
of Orpheus, who brought the mysteries of Bacchus to Greece, 
that he had tamed ferocious tigei's and lions and affected even 
trees and rocks with the harmonious sounds of his lyre. The 
scope of the mysteries was, to establish the reign of justice 
and of religion, in the system of those, who thought, that the 
one should be supported by the other. This twofold object is 
embodied in these lines of Virgil: " Learn from me, to honor 
justice and the Gods; this was a great lesson, which the 
Hierophant gave to the Initiates or Neophytes. They came 
to learn in the sanctuaries, what they owed to men, and what 
were the duties they believed were due to the Gods. In this 
way, Heaven was contributing, to establish order and har- 
mony on Earth. In order to imprint on legislation this 
supernatural character, everything was put in operation. ■ The 
imposing picture of the Universe and the marvels of mytho- 
logical poetry furnished to the legislators the subject of scenes 
as surprising as they were varied, and the spectacle of which 
was given in the temples of Egypt, of Asia aud of Greece. 
All, which can produce illusion, all the resources of mechan- 
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ism and Magic, which were merely the secret knowledge of 
the effects of Nature and the art to imitate them, the briUiant 
pomp of the feasts, the vftrietj and richness of tlie. decorations 
and of the habiliments, the majesty of the ceremonial, the 
enchanting power of Music, tiie choirs, the songs, the dances, 
the noiey sounds of the cymbals, for the purpose of exciting 
enthusiasm and delirium, more favorable to produce religious 
raptures, than the cahn of reason, everything was employed 
in order to allure and attract the people to the celebration of 
these mysteries. Under the allurement of pleasure, of joy 
and festivities, there lay often concealed the design of giving 
useful lessons, and the people was treated like a child, which 
is never better instructed, than when people have the air of 
not thinking of anything else but to amuse it. With the aid 
of great institutions, they endeavored to mould public 
morality, and numerous re'jnions seemed proper to attain this 
end. Nothing could be imagined more pompous, than the 
procession of the Initiates m the act of moviog towards the 
temple of Eleusis. Its whole progi-ess was enlivened by 
dances, by sacred songs, and was noted by aai expression of 
holy joy. A vast temple received them; its interior must 
have been immense, if we are to judge from (he number of 
Initiates assembled in the fields of Thriase, when Xerxes 
entered Attica; tliey numbered over thirty thoirsaud. The 
interior ornaments, which decorated it, and the mysterious 
pictures, hung around in the circumference of the sanctuary, 
were most proper to excite curiosity, and to fill the soul with 
holy respect. All that was seen, all that was there spoken, 
was marvelous and had a tendency to fill the mind of the 
Neophyte with wonder and astonishment. Eye and Ear were 
equally struck with all that could escite the imagination of 
man, so as to believe himself transported beyond the sphere 
of his mortality. 

Not onlj' was the Uuivorse as a whole exposed to the view 
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of the Neophyte, under the emblem of an egg, but they 
endeavored eyeti to delineate its principal divisions, be it those 
of the active and passive cause, or those of tho two principles, 
of Light and Darkness, of which we have spoken in the 
fourth chapter of this work. Vai-ron tells us, that the grand 
Divinities, which were worshipped at Samothrace, were 
Heaven and Earth, one of which was considered the active 
and the other the passive principle of generations. In other 
mysteries the same idea was expressed by the exhibition of 
Phaias and Cteis, in other words, of the oigans of generation 
of the two sexes. This is the Lingani of the East Indians. 

The same was the case with the division of the World in its 
two principles, Light and Darkness. Plutai-ch informs us, 
that this religious dogma had been consecrated in the Initia- 
tions and the mysteries of all nations; and tlie example, 
which he cites, drawn from the theology of the Magi and 
from the symbolical egg, produced by the two principles, is a 
proof of it. There were scenes of darkness and of Hght, 
which were made to pass in succession right before the eyes 
of the Neophyte, who was inti'oduced into the temple of Eleu- 
sis, and which represented the coufliut in this world, between 
these two inimical chiefs. 

In the cave {"autre") of the God Suo, Mithras, amongst 
the mysterious pictures of the Initiation, there was also 
exposed to the view, the descent of the souls to the Earth, 
and their return to Heaven through the seven planetary 
spheres. There were also the phantoms of the invisible 
powers made to appear, who chained them to the body, or 
freed them of their fetters. Many millious of people were 
witnesses of these various spectacles, of which it was not 
permitted to express an opinion, and of which the poets, the 
historians and the orators have given us some idea in their 
description of the adventures of Ceres and of her daughter. 
There was to be seen' the chariot of the Goddess drawn by 
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dragons; it seemed to hover over Earth and Sea; it waa really 
a religious operii. Tliej amused the people by, the variety uf 
the scenery, by the pomp of the decorations, and by the per- 
formance of the machinery. They inspired respect through 
the grave deportment of tlie actors, and through the majesty 
of the ceremonial; they excited by turns, fear and hoije, grief 
and joy. But it was the same with this opera as it is with 
ours; it was of very little benefit to the spectators, and 
resulted entirely to the profit of the directors. 

The Hierophoiits, who as profound scholars knew to per- 
fection the genius of the people aad the art of governing it, 
took advantage of everything in order to make it subservient 
to their purpose and to enhaace the fame of their spectacle. 

TUey wiiuted nigbt to cover with its veil tteir mysteries, as 

they iheniselvea covered them with the veil of secrecy. Ob- 
seuiity ia favorable to prestige' and illusion; heuce their 
making use of it. The fifth day of "the mysteries of.Eleusis 
was famoiis oa account of the splendid torchlight procession, 
where the Initiates, each one holding a lighted torch, were 
niarcfaing in double file. 

The Egyptians were celebrating the mysteries of the passion 
of Osiris at night time in the middle of a lake: hence the 
origin of designating these kind of nocturnal sacrifices, by 
the name of vigils and holy nights. The night of Easter is 
one of these sacred vigils. Obscurity was sometimes obtained 
by celebrating them in dark comers, or under cover of dense 
woods, the shade of which filled the mind with religious awe. 

These ceremonies were made use of as a proper means to 
excite the curiosity of man, who gets provoked in proportion 
of the obstacles, which oppose him. The lawmakers quick- 
ened the action of this desire by the rigorous rule of secrecy, 
which they imposed on the J^eophyte, in order to make those, 
who were not yet initiated, move desirous of being admitted 
to the knowledge of things, which seemed to them so much 
14 
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the more important, the less readiness there was shown to 
impart them. A specious pretelt was given to this spirit of 
mystery, to wit: that it was proper to imitate the Divinity, 
which veils itself merely in order tbat man should search for 
it, and which has made a great secret of the working of 
Nature, which only hy great study and efforts could be pene- 
trated. Those, to whom this secret was confided, engaged 
themselves by the most terrible oaths not to divulge it. It 
was not permitted to converse about it with any body else, 
than those, wLo had been initiated, and the penalty of death 
awaited him, who should have betrayed it by an indiscretion, 
or who should have entered the temple, where these mysteries 
were celebrated, without having been first initiated. 

Aristotle was accused of impiety by the Hierophaat " Eu- 
rymedon " for having sacrificed to the Manes of hie wife 
according to the customary rite of the worship of Ceres. 
This philosopher was obliged to leave for Chalcis; and in 
order to clean his memory of this stain, he ordeied in his 
testament to erect a statue to Ceres; because sooner or later the 
wise man finally surrenders to the prejudices ol fools. Soc- 
rates dying, vows a cock to ^sculapius, in order to exculpate 
himself from the reproach of Atheism, and Buffon confesses 
to a Capuchin friar, that he may be interred with great pomp; 
with the greatest men, this is the heel of Achilles. People 
are afraid of persecution, and they kneel before the tyrants of 
the mind. Voltaire died a greater man, hence free France has 
put him in the Pantheon, and Bufion, who had been carried 
to St, Medard, left it only in ordei to be interred on his 
estate, where he will remain, ^schylus was denounced for 
having put the mysteries on the stiige, and he could not be 
absolved, until he proved that he had never been initiated. 
A price was offered for the head of Diagoras, for having 
divalged the secret of the mysteries; his philosophy came 
very neai' costing him his life. Aks ! where indeed is the 
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man, wlio can be a philosopher with impnnity in the "midst of 
men " seized" with religious delirium 1 There is as much dan- 
ger in contradicting such men as there is in irritating tigers. 
Hence the saying of Bishop Sjnesius: "I shall be a philoso- 
pher only for myself and I shall always he a Bishop for the 
people." "With such maxims one ceases to he a philosopher, 
and remains an impostor. 

The Christians or their Doctors had still thejr secret doc- 
trine in the fourteenth centnry. According to them, the 
sacred -mysteries of theology should not be confided to the 
ears of the people. 

" Withdraw, ye profanes," said the deacon formerly at the 
moment, when the Christians went to celebrate their mys- 
teries. " Let the Catechumen s, anil thoBa, whicli have not 

yet been admitted, withdraw." 

They had borrowed this formula of the ancient Heathens, 
as they did all the rest. Indeed, at the commencement of 
the celebration of the ancient mysteries, the herald never 
failed to proclaim the terrible prohibition: "Away with every 
profane !" or in other words, all those who had not been initi- 
ated- Admittance into the temple of Ceres, and the partici- 
pation in the mysteries, were interdicted to all those, who 
were not freemen, and whose birth had not yet been recog- 
nized by law; to women of bad life, to philosophers, who 
denied a providence, such as the Epicureans, and to the 
Christians, whose exclusive doctrine, proscribed the other 
Initiations. This interdiction or excommunication was con- 
sidered a great pohisbment, because man was deprived 
thereby of all the benefits of Initiation, aaad of all the high 
promises, with which the Initiates were entertained, as much 
for this life as for the other. 

A member of the Initiation belonged to a privileged class of 
men, and became the favorite of the G-ods: it is the same 
with the Christians. For him alone did Heaven open its 
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tveiisures. Happy during his life, tbcnogli liis vii fnf nnd the 
faFora of the immortjils, he cuuhl hope even beyonJ the gnive 
for evei-lasting ftUcitj'. 

The priests of Sa jothrace mrnle their Initiation renowned, 
by promising fair winds and a bappy He:t voyiige to those who 
should join their luitiation. Those, who were initiaied into 
ihe mysteries of Orpheuri, were presnmecl to be free from (he 
influence and power of evil, and admitted into a slate of life, 
which gave them the happiest expeetationa. "I hiive avoided 
the evil and have found tlie good," said the J^eophj te as soon 
as he became purified. 

One of the most precione beneSts arising frum Initiation, 
was a comoiunication wilh the Gods, even during this life, 
and always after death. Those were the rare privilogea, 
■which the OfpbeotuUtes aolJ bo tliB foold, wlio ware weak 
enough to buy them, and always, the aaine as with ns, without 
any other guarantee, than credulity, The Initiates of tlie 
mysteries of Eleiisis were convinced, that the Sun ahone alone 
for them wilh a pore effulgence. They flattered tbtmstlves 
that the Goddesses inspired them, and gave them good advice, 
as may be seen by PericJea. 

The Initiation dissipated errors, averted misfortunep, and 
after having filled the hsart of man with happiness durirg 
liis lifetime, gave him (he sweetest hope at the moment of 
death, according to the tesli'iiony of Cicero, of Isoi'ratea sad 
of the orator Arbtides ;— be went to inhabit meadows blessed 
with the pureat light. Old age left there its wrinkles and 
resumed again all the vigor and agility of youth. Grief was 
banished from that mansion; nothing hut bloi. ruing groves 
and fields covered wilh roses were there to be met with. Only 
reality was wanting to these charming picfcoren. Bat it is the 
same with men as with that fool of Argos, who hke to live on 
illusions, and who never pardon the philosopher, who wilh a 
stroke of his wand, dispels all this theatrical decoration, with 
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which ihe priesls surround the tomb. People wish to be 
consoied, or in other words dfceived, and of course impostors 
are not WEinting. These magnificent promiiea miide Theon srty, 
thftt the participation in the mysteriea waa a, wonderful thing, 
and for us a source of the greatest blessings. Indeed, 
this beatitude was not limited to tlie present life, as it 
appears; death was not annihilation to man, as to the other 
aniraala; it wns the passage to a life infinitely more happy, 
which the Initiation im igined, in order to console us for the 
loss of tlie one hore below; baeanse imposture did not believe 
itself strong enough, in order to promise in this World a life 
without old age, and exempt from the law, common to every- 
thing that breathes. The artifice wonhl have been too clnmsy, 
it was necessary, lo I.'iunch into unknown regions, and to 
engage the attention of man, with wlmt shall become of him, 
when he is no more, A vast field was here opened to impos- 
ture, and there was- no fear, that a dead man would come 
back agiiin on Eirlh to accuse those, wbo had deceived h^m. 
Everything could be feigned, for the reason that everything 
was ignored. It is the child, which cries, when it ia weaned 
from its mother, and which is sootlied hy saying, that she will 
soon return. The crafty legislator knew how to take advan- 
tage of this disposition of nmn, to believe all, when he eeea 
nolhing, to grasp at all the branches of hope, when every- 
thing else fails, — -in order to establish the dogma of a future 
life, and ihe opinion of the immortality of the soul, a dogma, 
which suppo-ing it to be true, rests absolutely on nothing else 
but on tlie necessity, in which the legislators believed to be, 
to imtgiue it. 

Everything miy be littered or said about a country, of which 
nobody knows anything, anl from which nobody had over 
refcurued, in ordrr to convict the impostors of falsehood. It ia 
this absolute ignorance, which has made and constitules the 
power of the priesthood. I shall not here examine, what the 
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Boulia; if it is diatiiiguished from the matter, which enters into 
the compositioH of the body, if man is twofold more than all 
the animals, in which only simple bodies are acknowledged 
to exist, organized in order to produce all the movaments, 
which they execute, and to receive all the sensations, which 
they feel. Neither shall I examine, whether the sentiment or 
the thought produced within na, and the action of which is 
deyeloped or weakened conformably as our organs are devel- 
oped or altered, survives the body, with which their exercise 
seems intimately connected, and from the organization of, 
which, pnt in harmony with the World, they seem to be 
merely an effect; finally, whether after death, man thinks and 
feels any more, than he did before he was born. This would 
be the same, ae looking after what becomes of the harmonious 
principle of a musical instrument, when that inetiiiment is 
broken. I shall merely examine the motive, which has deter- 
mined the ancient lawmakers to imagine and to give currency 
to this opinion, and the basis, on which they have estab- 
lished it. 

The leaders of communities and the authors of the Initia- 
tions, which were designed for their improvement, were well 
aware, that religion could not be useful to legislation, unless 
the justice of the Gods should be brought to support that of 
man. They attributed therefore the cause of public calami- 
ties to the crimes of mankind. "When the thunder growled 
in the Heavens, it was Jupiter, who was incensed against the 
Earth; drought, too much rain, diseases, which befel men and 
beasts, sterility of the fields and other scourges, were not the 
result of the temperature of the air, of the Sun's action on the 
elements, and of physical effects, but they were the non-equi- 
vocal signs, of the wrath of the Gods. Such was the lan- 
guage of the oracles. Sacerdotal imposture did everything in 
its power, in order to propagate these errors, which it be- 
lieved useful to the maintenance of communities and proper to 
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govern the people by fear; the illusion however was not com- 
plete. Sometimes the most- culpable communities were not 
unhappy: when just and virtuous nations were often afflicted 
or destroyed. The same happened in the Uvea of individuals, 
and the poor was very seldom the most corrupt. People asted of 
the Gods, like Callimacua, virtue and a little fortune, without 
which virtue has very little attraction, and fortune was mostly 
the accompaniment of audacity and crime. It was therefore 
necessary to justify the Gods, and to absolve their justice from 
reproach. In order to explain this irregularity they imagined 
either au original sin or an anterior life, but more generally 
a future life, where the Deity reserved to itself, to put every- 
thing in its place, to punish vice, which should have escaped 
pnnishment on Earth, and to crown virtue, which might have 
remained forgotten, disgraced and without recompense. Thus 
the French convention declared the immortahty of the soul, 
without the possibility of an agreement on this question: 
What is the soul ? . Is it all distinct from the body ? Is it 
matter? Is there anything else ejisting besides matter ? Can 
matter think? A single decree has solved all these problems 
and difficulties, because it was beheved to be useful to morals 
and legislation even under Robespierre, who' also wanted 
morality, just as our cruel priests want it. This dogma 
seems to be the bond of the whole social order, and to justify 
divine Providence, which, intrenched in a future life, is there 
awaiting tho dead. The Ancients, in order to give to this fic- 
tion a semblance of ti'uth, endeavored first, to establish aa a 
fact, that there existed in man, besides the mortal body, a 
thinking principle, which was immortal; that this principle 
called soul, survived tlie body, although nothing of the kind 
has ever been proved. This dogma of the immortality of the 
soul, was the child of the wants of legislation, and had its 
foundation on its materiality and on the eternity of matter. 
We have already shown in our third Chapter, that the An- 
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cienta gave to the World a great aoal and an immense intelli- 
goDCe, from wliicli all souls aad paitiuvibir intelligences ema- 
nated. This soul was entirely a material one, betauBB it was 
formed of the pure substance of Ether, or of the suhtde 
element oniTersallj distributed in all auinmtGd parts of Na- 
ture, which is the source of the movement of the spheres and 
the life of the stars, as well as of the terrestrial animals. This 
is the drop of water, which ia not destroj-ed, whether it is divid- 
ed by evaporation, or by its elevation iuto Ihe ah-, or by its 
condensation and fall iii the shape of rain and its being 
carried into the basin of the seas, by coufouutliug itself with 
the immense aqueous mass. Such was ihe fate of the aoul in 
the opinion of the Ancients and principally of the Pythugo- 



All the animals, according to Serving, the commentator of 
Virgil, — boiTOwed tht-ir flfsh fiom the earth, the humors from 
the water, the respiration from the air, aud their iijstinct from 
the breath of theDivinty. Thus tlic bees have a small portion 
of the Divinity. It is thus ako by his breath, that the God of 
the Jews animates man, or the clay of which his body is 
formed, and this breath ia the breath of life; it ia fi-om God 
and from his breath — Servius proceeds — that all animals, 
■when born, draw their life. That life, when dead ensues, is 
dissolved and re-enters into the soul of the great All, and the 
remains of their bodies in the terresti ial matter. 

That, which we call death is not annihilation, according to 
Tirgil, but merely a separation of the two species of matter, 
one of which remains here below, and the other goes to nnite 
again with the sacred fire of the stara, t>& soon aa the matter 
of the soul has regained all the simplicity aiid purity of the 
subtile matter, from which' it emanated; "aurae simplicis 
igiiem;" because, says Servian, nothing is lost in the great 
whole and in tliis simple tire, which composes the substance 
of the soul. It is eternal like God, or rather, it ia Divinity 
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itself; and the soul, which emiinaiea therefrom, is associated 
witli its etiirnitj, Ijeuause a part follows the nature of the 
Whole. Virgil says of the sould: "Igiieas est ollts vigor, et 
"coelestis origo;" that they are formed of that active fire, 
which shines in the Heavens, and that they return to it, after 
its separation from the body. The same docLriue is to be met 
with in the dream of Scipio, Thence, says Si:ipio, in speak- 
ing of the 3|ihere of the fixed stars, the souIk huve descended, 
and thereat they will return: they have emanated from those 
eternal fires, which are culled luminaries or stars. That, 
which you call death is me^'ely the return to the veritable life: 
the body is only a prison, in which the eoul is mjmentally 
shut up. Death breaks its fetters and restores it to liberty 
and to its veritable existence. The souls are therefore im- 
mortal according, to the principles of this theology, because 
they are a portion of that intellectual fire, which the Ancients 
called the soul of the World, which is distributed in all parts 
of Nature, and principally in the stars, formed of the Ethe- 
real substance, which was also that of our souls. Thence 
they bad descended by generation, and thereat they will re- 
turn by death. This opinion was the foundation of the 
chimieras of predestination and of the fictions of the "Me- 
tempsycln sis," of Paradise, of Purgatory and of HeU. 

The great fiction of the Metempsychosis, which had spread 
al! over the Orient, partakes of the dogma of the universal 
soul and of the homogeneousness of the souls, differing only 
apparently amongst themselves, and by the nature of the 
bodies, which unite with the fire- principle, of which their sub- 
stance is composed; because the souls of all kinds of animals, 
according to Yirgil are an efusioa of the fire Ether, and the 
difference of the operations, which they perform here below, 
proceeJs on!y from that of the vases or from the organized 
oodles, which receive this substance; or as Servius says, the 
more or less perfection in their performances depends on the 
45 
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quality of tbe body. The Eaet Indiana with, whom the dogma of 
the Metempsychosis is chiefly accredited, believe also, that 
the soul of man is absolutely of the same nature as that of the 
other animals. They say, that man has bo preeminence over 
them, as far as the soul is concerned, but merely on account 
of the body, the ijrganization of which is more perfect, and 
more adapted to receive the action of the great Being or of 
the Universe. They support their argument by the example, 
which children and old people offer, the organs of which are 
stiil too feeble or already so much enfeebled, that their senses 
cannot exert the activity of manhood. 

In as much as the soul, in the exei-eise of its actions, is 
necessarily subject to the nature of the body, which it ani- 
mates, aud that al! the souls issue from that immense reser- 
voir, called the universal soul, which is the common source of 
life of all beings, it follows, that this portion of the fire Ether, 
which animates a man,' can' animate also an ox^ a lion, an 
eagle, a whale or any other animal. The order of fate wanted 
it to be a man and such a man, but when the soul shall be 
disenthralled from this first body, and shall have returned to 
its principle, it can pass into the body of another animal, and 
its activity shall have no other excreiao than that, which the 
new organization shall determine. 

All the great work of Nature being reduced to successive or- 
ganizations and destructions, in which the same matter is 
employed a thousandfold under a thousaud difi'erent forma, — 
the subtile matter of the sonl, cai'ried off iu this current, gives 
life to all the moulds, which may present themselves to it. 
Thus the same water, emerging from the same reservoir, 
flows through various channels, which may be opened to it, 
and is poured out in the form ofa spout, or it flows over in a 
cascade conformably to the routes in its course, in order to 
commingle farther on in one common basin, only to evaporate 
afterwards, forming clouds, which, driven by the winds into 
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various couiit.riee, shall pour it into the Seine or Loire or the 
G-arocne, or else into the Amazon or Mississippi, in order 
to unite again in the Ocean, from which evaporation shall 
draw it again for iiie purpose of flowing the course of a rivu- 
let or of mounting in the sap of a tree and of distilling in the 
shape of an agreeable liquor. The same was the case with 
the fluid of the sou!, which is dispersed into various channels 
of animal organization. It is detached from the luminous 
mass, of which the ethereal substance is formed, thence 
brought down to the Earth by the generating power, which is 
distributed amongst all the animals; it is ceaselessly mount- 
ing and descending in the Universe and is circnlating in new 
bodies, which are diversely organized. Such was the founda- 
tion of the Metempsychosis, which became one of the great 
instruments of the policy of the ancient legislators, and of the 
mystagogues. It was not only a consequence of the philo- 
sophical opiaion, which conatibuted the aoul a portion of the 
matter of flre, circulating eternally in the World; it was in its 
appheation, one of the great springs, which are employed in 
order to rule men by superstition. 

Amongst the various means mentioned by Timaeus of 
Looris in order to govern those, who are unable to raise them- 
selves by the force of reason and education to the truth of 
principles, on which Nature has laid down the bases of justice 
and morality, "he points out the fables on Elysium and Tar- 
" tarus and on all those strange dogmas, teaching, that the 
" souls of weak and timid men pass into the body of women, 
"who on account of their weakness are exposed to injury; 
"that of murderers into the body of wild beasts; those of 
"lewed men into wild hogs or swine; those of flckleminded 
" and inconstant men into the body of birds; those of loafers, 
" jgnorants and fools into that of fishes. It is a just Nemesis, 
" which regulates these punishments in the life hereafter, 
'■ with the consent of the terrestrial Gods, the avengers of the 
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"crimes, of which they were witnessps. To them haa the 
" God arbifer of all things intrusted the administration of this 
"inferior World." 

These strange dogmas are those, which in Egypt, Persia and 
India were known by the nsime of Metenipsjcboeis. Their 
mystagogical object is well marked in that passage of Ti- 
maeua, who consents to employ everything, even imposture 
and delusion in order to rule over men. This precept has un- 
fortunately too much been followed. 

This doctrine was imported by Pythagoras from the East 
into Italy and Greece. This philosopher and afterwards Pla- 
to, taught, that the souls of those, who had lived a bad life, 
passed after their death into animals of the brute creation, in 
order to make them suffer under various form^ the punish- 
ment of faults, which tbey had commilted, imtil they were re- 
integrated again into their first state. Thus was the Metemp- 
sychosis made a punishment by the flode. 

Manes, true to the principle of this oriental doctrine, is not 
satisfied with establishing merely the transmigration of the 
soul of one man into another man; he pretends also, that 
the. soul of great sinners was sent into the bodies of more or 
less vile, of more or less miserable auimals, and that this was 
done in proportion to their vices and virtues. I have not the 
slightest doubt, that if this sectarian had lived in our days, he 
would have made the souls of our commendatory abbots, of 
our prebendaries, and our corpulent monks to transmigrate 
into the sou! of swine, with which their mode of living had so- 
much affinity, and he would have regarded our Church, as she 
was before the revolution, in the light of a veritable Circe. 
But our Doctors took good care to proscribe the Metempsy- 
chosis. They have kindly dispensed with this fable, and were 
satisfied with roasting us after death. Bishop Sinesius was 
not quite so generous; because he pretended, that those, who 
had neglected to make their peace with God, would bj 
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the law of fate be obliged to recommence a new mode of 
life, tbe opposite of the preceding one, imtil tliej' were re- 
pentant of tbeir sins. This bisbop held still fast to the dog- 
mas of that theology, which Timaeus calls strange and barba- 
rous. The Simonians, the Yalentinians, the Basilidians, the 
Marcionite'i and in geuertil all the Gnostics, did also profess 
the same opinion on the M tern psychosis. 

This doctrine, says Burnet, was of eo old an origin and 
so universally spread all over tbe East, that it would seem 
almost of having descended from Heaven, as no trace of 
either father or mother or genealogy of any kind can be 
found. Herodotus found it established with the Egyptians 
and this, since the highest antiquity. It formed also the basis 
of the theology of the East Indians, and the subject of the 
metamorphoses and famous incarnations in their legends. 

In Japan, the Metempsychosis is almost everywhere re- 
ceived; hence the nations of that country live only on vegeta- 
bles, according to Koempfer. It is also a dogma of the 
Talapoins or of tlie religionists of Siam, and of the Tao-See 
of China. It is to be found with the Kalmucks and Mogols. 
The Thibetans make the souls pass even into plants, trees and 
roots; however it is only under the form of men, that they 
can merit and pass through happier revelations, up to the 
primitive light, where they shal! be returned. The Mani- 
cheans had also their metamorphoses into gourds and melons. 
It is thus that a too subtile metaphysic and a refinement of 
mysticism has led men to delirium. The object of this doc- 
trine was to accustom man to free himself from the coarse 
matter, to which he is bound here below, and to make him 
desirous for a speedy return to the place, whence the souls 
primitively had descended. They scared the man, who had 
given himself over to inordinate passions, and they made him 
apprehensive, that he would have to pass some day or other 
through these humiliating and painful metamorphoses, just as 
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they are frightening us with the caldrona of Hell. On this 
account people wure inatructed in the belief, that the souls of 
the wicked would pass into vile and miserable bodies; that 
they would be assailed by painful diseases, in order to chas- 
tise and to correct them; that those, who should not be con- 
verted, after a certain number of revolutiotis, would be handed 
over to the Furies and to the evil Genii, in order to toi'tnent 
them, after which they were sent back again into the World, 
as it were into a new school, and obliged to run a new career. 
Thus it will be seen, that the whole system of the Metempsy- 
chosis rests on the necessary obligation, which it was beheved 
to exist, to restrain the people during this life, by the fear of 
what would happen to it after death, in other words, by a 
great political and religious imposition. Time has liberated 
us from that error. The basis, on which it is built, or the 
dogma of immortality will have the same fate, when people 
shall become sufficiently enlightened to discredit the neeeaeity 
of this fiction in order to repress mankind. The dogma of 
the Tartarus and of the Elisinm originated in the eanie neces- 
sity; for this reason were they joined together in Timaeus, 
and pointed out as one of the surest means of governing man 
for his own benefit. It is true, that Timaeus does not coun- 
sel this remedy except in desperate cases, and that he com- 
pares it to the use of poisons in- medicines. Unfortunately ■ 
for our species, they preferred to lavish the poison rather 
than administer the remedies, which a judicious education, 
founded on the principles of eternal reason, would supply us 
with. 

" As for him, who is unrully and rebellious to the voice of 
"wisdom, says Timaeus, let the punishments, threatened by 
" the laws, fall upon him." Nothing can be objected to this. 
But Timaeus adds: "Let him be frightened even vrith the re- 
"ligious terrors, which those tracts impress on the mind, where 
" they paint in lively colors the vengeance of the Celestial 
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Gods and the inevitabie punishmenta, which await the guilty 
in Hell as well as other lictionB gathered by Homer in con- 

■ formity with the ancient sacred opinions; because aa aome- 

■ times the body is cured by poisons, when the evil cannot be 
' removeil by more healthful remedies, 80 are the minda 
' equally controlled by falsehood, when truth fails to refrain 
'them." Here is a philosopher, who ingeniously tells us his 

aecret, which is that of all the ancient lawmakers and priests: 
thoae differing with him only so far as they are leas frank and 
sincere. I confesa, that my profound respect for truth and 
for my fellow-men preventa me from being of their opinion, 
which ia nevertheless that of all those, who say, that a Hell is 
necessary for the people, or in other words, that it ia neces- 
sary to have a religion and a belief in the future pviaishinents 
and in the immortality of the sonl. In as much aa all 'he 
s^es of antiquity, who wanted to govern mankind as all the 
leaders of society and of religions, have fallen into the same 
great error, from which we are not exempt in our days, let us 
examine, where it has led them, and what means they have 
employed, in order to propagate it. 

As soon as this great pohtical fiction had been invented by 
the philosophers and legislators, than the poets aud the mys- 
tagogues took hold of it and tried to impress it on the popular 
mind, some by consecrating it in their songs, others by the 
celebration of their mysteries. They invested them with all 
the charms of poetry and had them surrounded with the magic 
spectacle of illusions. All leagued together in order to deceive 
the people under the specious pretext, to make them better, 
and to rule them more easily. 

The widest field was opened to fictions, and the genius of 
the poets, like that of the priests was never exhausted, when 
they had to describe either the joys of the virtuous man after 
death, or the horrors of frightful prisons, destined for the 
punishment of crime. Each one made a picture after hie 
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own fusliioa, and every one wanted to excel the descriptions, 
which had already been made before him, of those nnknown 
countries, of that newly created World, which poetical imagi- 
nation peopled with shiidoms, with chimeras and phantoms, 
with a view to frighten the people; because it was believed, 
that the popular mind would familiarize itself very Uttle with 
the abstract notions of morality and raetaphysics. They pre- 
ferred the Elysiam and (he Tartarus as more effectual; they 
made therefore succeed darkness after light right before the 
eyes of the Neophyte. The darkest night, accompanied with 
frightful apparitions, was replaced by a brilliant light, the 
effulgenca of which surrounded the statue of the Divinity. 
The sanctuary, — where every preparation had been made, in 
order to give the spectacle of Tartarus and Elysium — was 
only approached tremblingly. "When the Neophyte was 
finally introduced into this last abode, he perceived a picture 
of charming meadows before bim, lighted up with a clear and 
cloudless sky; there be listened to harmonious voices, and to 
the majestic chants of sacred choirs. Then, when he had 
become entirely free, and been liberated from ail evils, he 
joined the crowd of the Initiates, and with a crown of flowers 
on his head, celebrated with them the holy orgies. 

In this manner represented the Ancients here below, in 
their Initiations, that, which would happen, as they said, one 
day to the souls, when they were freed from the body, and 
taken out of the obscure prison, where they had been kept in 
chains by Pate, while uniting them with terrestrial matter. 
In the mysteries of Isis, of which Apuleius has given us some 
details, they made the Neophyte pass through the tenebrious 
region of the empire of the dead; thence into another 
enclosure, representing the elements, and finally he was 
admitted into the luminous region, jvhere the most brilliant 
sun made the darkness of night vanish, in other words, he 
was introduced into three worlds, the Terrestrial, the Elemen- 
tary, and the Celestial. , 
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" I have approached the boundaries of ileath, said the Neo- 
" phyte, when I trod the ground of Proserpine; then I have 
" returned, passiDg through all the elements. Then I saw a 
" brilliant light, and I found myself in the presence of the 
"Groda." That was the autopsy of it, and the Apocalypse of 
John is an esample. 

What mystagogy exhibited as a spectacle in its sanctuaries, 
poetry and even philosophy taught publicly to the people; 
hence those descriptions of Elysium and the Tartarus, which 
are found in Homer, Virgil and Plato, and those' given by all 
theologies, each in its own fashion. 

There never was so complete a description of the Earth and 
its inhabitants, as that, which the Ancients Lave left us of 
those countries of new creation, known by the name of Hell, 
of Tiirtarus and of Elysium, and those same men, whose geo- 
graphical knowledge was extremely limited, entered into the 
most circumstantial deseription of the abode, wMch the souIb 
would inhabit after death; of the government of each of these 
two empires, amongst which the land of the shadows is 
divided; of the customs, the mode of living, about the pun- 
ishments and pleasures, even of the manner of dressing of 
the dwellers of both these regions. The same poetical imagi- 
nation, which had created this new World, made its distribu- 
tion with the same facility and traced arbitrarily its plan. 

Socrates, in the Phaedon of Plato, — a work designed to 
establish the dogma of the immortality of the soul and the 
necessity of practising virtue, speaks of the place, where the 
souls go after death. He imagines a species of ethereal land, 
superior to that, which we inhabit and located in an entirely 
luminous re3:iou : that is what the Christians call Heaven; and 
which the author of the Apocalypse describes as the heavenly 
Jerusalem. Our Earth produces nothing which could be 
compared to the marvels of this sublime abode; the colors 
there are more lively and of far more brightness; the vegetation 
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is infinitely more active, the trees, the flowers, the fruits have 
a degree of perfection far superior to that here below. The 
precious stones, the jaspers, the sardonyxes have ioflnitely 
more brilliaucy than ours, which are merely the sediment and 
the coarsest portion, which has been detached from it. These 
places are strewn with pearls of the purest water; everywhere 
gold and silver dazzle the eyes and the spectacle presented by 
this country charms the eye of its happy inhabitants. It has 
its animals, which are far handsomer and of a more perfect 
organization than ours. The element of the air is its sea, and 
the ethereal fluid of Ether replaces the air. The S' 
of so happy a temperature, that there is never any f 
The temples are the habitations of the Gods i 
People converse and get acquainted with them. The inhabi- 
tants of this delicious mansion, are the only ones who see the 
Sun, the Moon and the Stars just as they ai'e, and without 
any alteration in the purity of their light. It will be observed, 
that Fairyism has created this Elysium in order to amuse the 
big children, and to inspire them with a desire to inhabit 
them some day or other: but it is virtue alone, which shall 
give access to it. 

Those, therefore, who shall have been diatinguislied by 
piety and by the exact fulfillment of their duties iu social life, 
shall enter these mansions, when they are freed by death 
from the fetters of the body and taken away from the gloomy 
world, into which their souls were thrown by generation. 
There shall go also all those, who shall have been freed from 
terrestiial affections by philosophy, and purged from the 
stains, which' the soul contracts by its union with matter. 
Hence there is a reason, concludes Soci'ates, why we should 
bestow all our attention here below, to the study of wisdom 
and to the practice of ail the virtues. The hopes, which here 
are held out to us, are large enough, in order to run the risk 
of this opinion, and not to break its chai'm. Behold here the 
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scope of ibis fiction well defined; there is the secret of the 
legislators and the eharlatanism of the most renowned philo- 
sophers. 

It was the aame case with the fable of the Tartarus, the 
object of which was to terrify crime by the image of the 
punishments in the life hereafter. It is supposed, that this 
niiknown land is not exliibiting everywhere the same spec- 
tacle, and that all its parts are not of the aame nature, because 
it has pits and abysses infinitely more profcmod, than those 
we inow of here. These caverns communicate with each 
other in the bowels of the Earth by vast and tenebrions sinu- 
osities and by anbterranean canals, in some of which is 
flowing cold, and in others hot water; or torrenta of fire, 
which fall into it, or a thick slime, gliding slowly along. The 
largest of theae openings is what is called the Tartarus; it is 
in the immense bottomless pit that all these rivers are en- 
gulfed, whicb afterwards reissue through a kind of flux and 
reflux, resembling that of the air, which our lungs inspire and 
exhale. One of them is the Acheron, forming an immense 
swamp under the Earth, in which the aouls of the dead are to 
meet. Another, which is the Pyriphlegeton, ia rolling along 
its torrents of sulphur on fire. There is the Cocytus, and 
farther on the Styx. In this horrid abode is divine justice 
tormenting the guilty with all sorta of corporeal punishments. 
At the entrance there is found the horrid Tisiphone, covered 
with a bloody robe, watching day and night at the gate of 
Tartarus. This gate is also defended by an enormous tower, 
surrounded by a treble wail, which is encircled by the Pyri- 
phlegeton with its bm'ning waves, and rolling in it with great 
noise enormous rocka on flre. When approaching this horri- 
ble place, the sound of the lashes is heard, which boat the 
bodies of the unhappy wretches: their plaintive groans are 
confounded with the rattle of chains, which they drag along. 
There is that frightful Hydra, with its hundred heads, always 
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ready to devour new victims. Here a ravenous vulture is 
feeding upon the continnally growing liver of a famoua Crim- 
inal; there are ottiers, whose task it ie to fix an enormous 
rock, whieh they can roll only with the greatest difficulty, to 
the summit of a high mountain. But scarcely is it approach- 
ing the assigned limit, when it is rolling down again wiih a 
great noise to the bottom of the valley, and those unhappy 
wretches are obliged to renew their ever useless labor. There 
another malefactor is tied to a continually turning wheel, in 
vain hoping for rest in his tormeut. Farther on there is an 
unhappy mortal condemned to hunger and thirst, with which 
he is eternally consumed, altho'ngh he is located in the midst 
of water and beneath trees loaded with fruits. At the mo- 
ment, when he is stooping to drink, the fugitive element es- 
capes his lips, ftnd he finds thereon nothing but parched earth 
or a muddy slime. Should he exrend his hand to reach a 
fruit, when the perfidious branch will rise iipwiirds, only to 
descend again as soon as he has it withdrawn, in order to irri- 
tate his hunger. Further on there are fifty wiclied women, 
condemned to fill a cask pierced with a thousana holes, und 
from whioh the water is eseaiDiDg on all sides. There is no 
sort of punishments, which the fruitful brain of the myata- 
gogues had not invented, in order to intimidate the people, 
under the pretext to restrain them or rather of subduing and 
handing them over to ths despotism of the Governments; be- 
cause these fictions were not restricted to the class of ordinary 
romances; unfortunately they united them with morals and 
policy. These frightful pictures were painted on the walls of 
the temple of Delphi, These tales formed part of the educa- 
tio.a, whieh nurses and credulous .motheis gave to their chil- 
dren; they talked to them of Hell, jiist as they speak to them 
of ghosts and bugbears. Their minds were rendered timid 
and feeble; because ifc is well known, how strong and durable 
first impressions are, and above all, when the general opinion. 
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: of credulity in others, the authority of great 
philosophers such as Plato, of celebrated poets like Homer 
and Virgil, when a respectable Hierophaot, pompous ceremo- 
nies, aagnst mysteries, celebrated in the silence of the sanctu- 
aries; when monuments of arts, statues, pictures, iinilly when 
all is uniting, to instill through all the senses a great error, 
decorated with the imposing title of sacred truth, revealed by 
the Gods themselves, and destined to constitute the happiness 
of mrmkind. 

A solemn and terrible judgment decided the fate of the 
souls, and the code, which served as norm for it, was framed 
and digested by legislators and priests, according to the ideas 
of justice and injustice, which they had conceived, and in con- 
formity with the wants of society and especially of that, which 
they governed. It was not. mere chance, says Virgil, which 
assigned to the souls their Tarioua abodes, which they had to 
occupy in Hell. An always just sentence decided their fai'-e. 

After death the souls went to a cross-way,- from which two 
roads set out, one to the right, and the other to the left; the 
first led to Elysium, and the second to the Tartarus. Those, 
whose sentence was favorable, went to the right and the 
guilty to the left. This fiction about the Eight and the Left, 
has been copied by the Christians in thair fable of the last 
judgment, over which Christ shall preside at the end of the 
"World. He says to the Blesse(i to go to the right and to the 
Damned to go to the left; and assuredly it was not Plato, who 
has copied the legend of Christ, unless they should make him 
also a Prophet. This fiction about the Eight and the Left 
holds of the system of the two principles. The Eight was 
attributed to the good principle, and the Left to the bad one. 
This distinction of the Eight and the Left is also in Virgil. 
There may be seen likewise the famous cross-way of the two 
roads, of which one, which is that of the right, leads to the 
Elysium, and the other, or that of the left, to the place of 
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■ to the Tartarus. This remark is made for 
those, who believe, that the Gospel is an inspireiil work, ^f ao 
much can be expected, that mcQ of such a stamp should dare 
to read me. 

It was to this cross-way, that the souls of the dead went, in 
order to appear before the Ohief justice. At the end of time, 
the terrible trumpet made itself heard and aunounced the 
passage of the Universe to a nevy order of things. But there 
was also a judgment at the death of each man. Minos was 
sitting in the lower regions and moved the fatal iim. On his 
side were placed the Fnries avengeresses, also the band of 
malignant Genii, charged with the execution of his terrible 
decrees. Two other judges, .^acus and Khadamanthus, were 
associate judges with Minos, and sometimes Triptolemus was 
added, famous in the mjateries of Ceres, where the doctrine 
of recompenses and panishments was taught. 

The East Indians have their Zomo, or according to others, 
Jamen, who has also the functions of judge in Hell, The 
Japanese, sectarians of Budha, acknowledge him likewise as 
judge of the dead. The Lamas have Brlik Kan, as sovereign 
despot of Hell and as judge of the souls. 

A vast meadow occupied the middle of this crossway, where 
Minos sat in judgment and where the de id met. The Magi, 
who had imagined a similar field, said that it was strewn with 
asphodels. The Jews had their valley of Jehosaphat. Every 
one made his fable, but all forgot, that one truth enveloped in 
a thousand falsehoods, loses soon its force, and that even if the 
doctrine of recompenses and punishments were true, its mir- 
aculousness would make it incredible. 

The dead were brought by their Angel before this re- 
doubtable tribunal; for the theory of guardian Angels is not 
a new one; it is found with the Persians and with the Chal- 
deans. It was the familiar Genius, who took the place of 
it with the Greeks. This guardian Angel, haying watched 
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their whole conduct, allowed them only, to take with them 
their good and their bad actions. That divine place, 
where the soula met, in order to receive judgment, w^s called 
"The Field of Truth," doubtless because every truth wa a there 
revealed, and no crime waa allowed to escape the knowledge 
and the justice of the Chief Justice. There is nothing in thisi 
fiction, which has not been copied by the Christians, whose 
Doctors were mostly Platonists. John gives the title of faith- 
ful and true to the Grand Judge in his Apocalypse. There it 
is impossible to utter a falsehood, as Plato says. Virgil avers 
likewise, that Ehadamanthns compels the guilty, to confess 
the crimes, which they had committed on' Earth, and the 
kuoviiledge of which they had flattered themselves to conceal 
from the mortals. This is what the Christians say in other 
terms when they teach, that all consciences shall be unveiled 
on the day of judgment, and that everything will be made as 
clear as day. This was it precisely, what happened to those, 
who appeared before the tribunal, which had been established 
m the Field of Truth. 

Mankind may be divided into three classes: some have a 
refined virtue and a soul freed from the tyranny of passions; 
this is the smallest number. Those are the elected, because 
many are called, but few are chosen. Others have their souls 
stained with the blackest crimes: this number is fortunately 
not yet the largest. There are others, and this is the greatest 
number, who have vulgar habits: half Yirtuons, half vicious, 
they are neither worthy of the brilliant recompense of the 
Elysiiim, nor of the horrid punishments of the Tartarus. 
This treble division, representing the social order according to 
Nature, is given by Plato, in his Phaedon, where he distin- 
guishes three species of dead, which appear before tlie 
redoubtable tribunal of the lower regions. It is also to be 
found in Plutarch, who is treating the same subject, and who 
expatiates on the state of the souls after death, in his answer 
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to the Etiiciireaas, From thia the Chriatiana, who, as already 
observed, have invented notliing, borrowed their Paradise, 
their Hell, and their Purgatory, which holds the middle 
ground between the two first, and which is for those, whose 
coudnct occupies also a kind of middle ground, between that 
of the highly virtuons and that of the highly criminal men. 
Here there ia no neceaaity. yet for revelation. Indeed, as the 
conduct of men may be naturally distinguished into three de- 
grees, and as between the greatest crimes and the most eob- 
lime virtnea, there are vulgar manners, where vice and virtue 
are intermixed without either the one or the other possessing 
anything very remarkable; so has divine justice been obliged, 
in order to give to each one his due, to make the same dis- 
tinction between these different ways of treating those, who 
appeared before its tribunal and these different places, where 
it sent the dead, over which it had pronounced judgment. 
There again the Christians appear as plagiarists. 

" When the dead, says Plato, have arrived at the place, 
" where the familiar Genius of each haa coaducted them, 
" judgment begins first with those, whose life was conformably 
"to the rules of honesty and justice; then with those who 
" have deviated entirely from it, aud finally with those 
"who hold a kind of middle ground between both." The 
Jews suppose, that God has Jhree books, which he opens in 
order to judge mankind: the book of life for the just, the 
book of death foi' the wicked, and the book of men, who hold 
the middle ground. After the most rigid examination of the 
virtues and vices, the judge gave sentence and he put a seal 
on the forehead of him, whom he had judged. This platonic 
fiction is still to be found in the work of the Initiation into 
the mysteries of the Lamb with the Christians, in the Apoca- 
lypse. It is remarked in fact, that amongst the crowd of the 
dead, there are some, and those are the " damned," who wear 
the seal of the infernal beast or of the Grenius of darkness on 
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their forehead, and thiit the others are marked on their front 
vdth the sign of the Lamb, or of the Genius of Light. 

The iiidgmenta were mostly regulated in conformity with 
the social code; and in doing so, the fiction had a truly politi- 
cal aim. The Chief Justice recompensed the virtues, which 
society has ao interest to encourage, and pnnisbed the -vices, 
which lay in its interest to proscribe. If Religions had 
stopped there, they would not have degraded the human 
mind so much as they did, and they might almost be par- 
doned the artifice in favor of the utility of the object. We 
are grateful to .^sop for his fables, on account of their moral 
aim, and he cannot be accused of deception, because not even 
the children can be deceived by it; but the fables on the 
Elysium and the Tartarus are literally believed in by many 
men, who are held through it in eternal infancy. 

"With the Greeks and the Romans, the object of this grand 
sacerdotal fable was the maintenance of the laws, the encour- 
agement of patriotism and of talents useful to humanity 
through the hope of the recompenses, which awaited them in 
Elysium, and to avert the crimes and the vices from society, 
through the fear of the punishments of the Tartarus. It 
may be said, that especially with them it ought to have pro- 
duced good effects, although the illusion was not very durable, 
because in the times of Cicero, even old women refused 
already to believe in it. 

Ail those, who hnd not endeavored to suppress a conspiracy 
in its bud, and who at the contrary had fomented it, were 
excluded from the Elisium. Our genteel people, who con- 
stantly clamor for the religion of their fathers, in other words 
for their aucient privileges, and pur priests of to-day, would 
be excluded from it; they, who are found heading all the con- 
spiracies against their country, who consign their fellow- 
citizens to the steel of the enemies outside and to the dagger 
of the traitors within, and who league themselves with the 
47 
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whole of Europe in eonapiring against their own coimtry. 
These constitute crimes with all nations: but with them they 
are yirtues, worthy of thti rewards of the Grand Judge Every 
citizen, who had been accessible to corruption, who had sur- 
rendered a place to the enemy; who had provided him with 
vessels, rigging and money, &c.; those, who had consigned 
their fellow-citizens to servitude, or had given them a master — 
all those were excluded from Elisium. This last dogma had 
been invented by free States, and was certainly not originated 
by the priests, who wanted only slaves and masters in society. 
Philosophy subsequently endeavored to find in those fic- 
tions a check against that despotism itself, which had invent- 
ed them in primitive times. Plato places the ferociona 
Tyranta in the Tartarus, suoh as Ardiiieus of Pamphjlia, who 
had slain his own father, a venerable old man, then an elder 
brother, and was stained with a great many other crimes. 
Constantine, covered with similar crimes, was better treated 
by the Christians, whose sect he protected. The aoul pre- 
served after d ath all the stains of the crimes it had com- 
mitted, and nf rmably to these staina the Grand Judge 
pronounced nt n Plato obaerves rightly, that the souls 

covered with m t t n were almost always those of Kings 
and of all th d 1 t of irresponsible power. Tantalus, 

Tityus, Sisiphua had been Kings on Earth and in Hell, they 
were the first criminals, and were there punished by the most 
awful tortures. The Kings however were never the dupes of 
these fictions; they formed no impediment whatever for them 
to tyranise the nations, nor a restraint to the Popea to be 
vicious, or to the deceptions of the priesthood, although im- 
posture and falsehood were to be severely punished in Hell; 
because impostors, perjurors, villains, profanera, &c., were 
banished from Elysium. Virgil gives us the enumeradoQ of 
the crimes, subject to divine vengeance. Here may be seen a 
brother, who with unnatural hatred had fought against his 
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own brother; te son, who had maltreated his father; a patron, 
who had wronged his client; a miser, an egotist, which laat 
ones form the greatest number. ^Further on there ia an in- 
famons adulterer, an unfaithful sla^e, a citizen, who had 
fonghfc against his own connti'ymen- This one had sold his 
country for money, that one had accepted payment to mate 
laws pass or report. In an other place, there ia an incestuoas 
father, inhuman spouses, who had killed their husbands, and 
everywhere, men, who had defied justice and the Gods met 
their punishment there. It is remarkable, that in general the 
authors of these fictions pronounced penalties at first only 
against crimes, which were shocking to humanity and a 
nuisance to society, the perfection and welfare of which were 
the great object of the Initiation. Minos punished in the 
lower regions the same crimes, which he would Lave punished 
formerly on Earth conformably to the wise laws of the Cre- 
tans, in supposing, that be had ever governed that people. 
If the crimes against religion were also punished, it was for 
the reason, that religion was considered as a duty and as the 
principal bond of the social order in the system of those 
legislators, and therefore irreligion had necessarily to be put 
in the number of the greatest crimes, which had to be avenged 
by the Go6s. Thus the p:.ople was instructed, that the great 
crimes of many of those famous criminals was that, of having 
shown disrespect for tlie mysteries of Eleusis; that of Salmo- 
neus was, of wishing to imitate the thunderbolts of Jupiter; 
that of leion. of Orion, aud Tityus was their desire to do vio- 
lence to some Goddesses; for the Gods, hke other people, did 
not permit any rivals. 

The fiction of the Elysium had with that of the Tartartis the 
same moral and political object. Virgil places in the Elysium 
the brave defenders of their country, who died while fighting 
for it, those, whose death is actually instigated to-day by our 
priests, so much have they perverted the spirit of the ancient 
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Initiations. Alongside of them are to be fouud the inventors 
of arts, the authors of viseful discoveries, and in general all 
those, who had benefitted mankind and thereby acquired a 
right to the gratitude and the remembrance of their fellow- 
citizens. And in order to strengthen this idea, the Apotheo- 
sis was invented, which subsequently was so much abused by 
flattery; it was for this reason, that they taught in the mys- 
teries, that Hercules and Bacchus and the Dioscuri were 
mortals, who by their virtues and by their services had ar- 
rived at the mansions of immortality. Scipio was placed 
there by the gratitude of the Roman people, and their free 
descendants might give a place there also to the Scipio of the 
French. 

Virgil aa a poet, gave also a prominent place there to those, 
who were inspired by Apollo, in whose name they rendered the 
oracles of morality, as well as those of divination. Cicero, 
as a statesman, who passionately loved hie country, assigned 
also one to those, who should be distinguished by their patriot- 
isms, by the wisdom with which they had governed States, or 
by the courage they had shown, in saving them, to the friends 
of justice, to the good sons, to good parents and chiefly to 
good citizens. The care, says the Roman orator, which a 
citizen talies of his country, facilitates tlie return of his soul 
to the Gods and to Heaven, his true coimtry. Here is an 
institution and dogmas, well calculated to encourage patriot- 
ism and all the tallents useful to hximanity. It is the man^ 
who is useful to society, who is recompensed, and not the idle 
friar, who lives isolated from it, and who becomes its, burden 
and shame. 

Charity and justice were recompensed in the Elysium of 
Plato. Aristides the just may be seen there: he is one of the 
small number of those, who aJtho' invested with great power, 
have never abused it, and who have administered with scru- 
pulous integrity all the ofiices, with which they had been in-. 
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trusted. Piety and above all the love of troth and ita inveati- 
gationa had there the surest and tbe most sacred rights, 
Plato has given nevertheless too mufth latitude to this idea, 
which may be regarded as the germ of all tQe abuses, which 
Mysticism has introduced iuto the ancient fiction on the 
Elysium, He assigns, indeed, a prominent place to him, who 
liv6s for himself, and does not intermeddle with public affairs, 
who is only occupied in purifying his sou! from passions and is 
sighing for the knowledge of truth, who freea himself of those 
errora, which are bhnding other men, who despises the wealth, 
which they so highly prize, and who makes it his whole study 
of training his soul to virtue. This opinion, which the An- 
cients had of the preeminence of philosophy, and the need in 
which man stood, o( purifying his soul, in order to contem- 
plate the truth and to enter into communion with the Gods, 
ie much anterior to Plato: it waa borrowed by Pythagoras 
from oriental mysticism and subsequently by Plato, Weak 
bi-ains, abusing this doctrine under the pretext of rendering 
themselves more perfect, have isolated themselves from so- 
ciety, believing that by an idle contemplation they would 
merit Elysium, which until then bad been prondaed only 
to useful talents, and to the practice of social virtues. Such 
was the origin oi the error, which substituted ridiculous eua- 
toma for virtues, and the egotiam of the hermit for the 
patriotism of the citizen. The Initiation did not go so far as 
that: this was tlie work of a refined philosophy. 

This perpetual study of the philosopher of separating hia 
soul fi'om the contagion of bis body, and to free himself of 
hia passions, in order to be freer and lighter at the moment 
of his departure for the other "World, has degenerated into 
abstractions of the contemplative life, and engendered all 
those chimerical virtues, known by the name of celibacy, ab- 
stinence, fasta, the objects of which was to weaken the body 
in order to reduce its action on the soul 
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This pretended perfection, falsely taken for virtue, made 
the latter eTanoscent, and put ridiculons practices in. its place, 
to which the moat brilliant favors of the Elysium were 
granted. The Christian and Indian rehgions famish the 
most complete proofs of this abuse. 

When judgment had once been rendered, after having com- 
pared tho conduct of each of the dead with the sacred code 
of Minos, the virtuous souls went, to the right, under the gui- 
dance of their guardian- Angel or the familiar Genius; they 
kept the route, which led to the Elysium and to the happy 
islands; the souls guilty of great crimes were dragged along 
by the evil Genius, which had counatled them to do evil; they 
passed to the left and took the route to the Tartarus, carry- 
ing on their backs the sentence containing the enumeration 
of their crimes. Finally those, whose vices were not incura- 
ble, went to a trnsient purgatory, and their punishment 
turned to their profit. This was the only means, to expiate 
their faults. The others at the contrary, given up to 
eternal tortures, were destined to serve as examples: and 
that was the only advantage, which resnHed from their 
punishments. 

Amongst those who are punished, says Plato, there are 
those who are reputed incurable, on account of the enormity 
of their crimes, snch as the sacrilegious, the assassins, and all 
those, who are blackened by atrocities committed. Those are, 
as they deserve, precipitated into the Tartarus, from which 
they will never emerge. But those, who shall have been 
found to have committed sins, great indeed, but still deserv- 
ing pardon (here are our venial sins) are also sent to the 
prison of Tartarus, but only for one year; after which time, 
the floods reject them, some by the Coeytus, others by the 
Pyriphlegeton. When once arrived near the marsh of Ache- 
ron, they solicit with loud cries their pardon from those, 
whom they offended, in order to obtain from them the per- 
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mission to land in the marsh, and to be received there. If 
they are successful, they get out aad there end their tortures; 
otherwise tliev ave again thrown back into Tarfcanis and 
thence rejected into the rivers i this kind of punishment will 
only end with , them, when they have succeeded to appease 
those, whom they had outraged: such is the sentence pro- 
nouQced against them by the redoubtable judge, 

Virgil also speaks of expiatory pains, to which those were 
subjected, who were not good enough to enter the Elysium. 
These purifications were paiutui to the Manes and were veri- 
' table punishments. He supposes, that the souls, when leav- 
ing the body, were rarely enough purified, in order to be 
reunited with the fire Ether, from which they had emanated. 
Their contact with terrestrial matter bad obliged them to 
absorb some heterogeneous parts, of which they had to be 
depurated before they could be dissolved into their primitive 
element. All the means of purification were therefore em- 
ployed, Water, Air and Eire. Some were exposed to the ac- 
tion of the wind, which agitated them, others were immersed 
into deep basins, in order to wash off their stains; again 
othera passed through the purificatory process of fire. Every- 
body had to undergo in his manes a kind of punishment, 
until he became worthy of admission into the brilliant fields 
of Elysium. Behold here exactly a purgatory for the souls, 
which had not been thrown into Tartarus, and who could 
hope to enter some day or otlier the mansions of light and 
beatitude: there again the Christians ai-e convicted of plag- 
iarism from the ancient philosophers and heathen theolo- 
gians. 

It will have been observed in the passage of Flato, that the 
duration of these preparatory punishments could be abridged 
by prayers calculated to appease those, who had been wrong- 
ed. In the system of the Christians, the first," who has been 
affronted, was G-od: it was therefore necessary to try to pro- 
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pitiate him; and the priests, as the acknowledged mediators 
with the Deity, took charge of this commission, by exacting 
payment for it. Behold the secret of the Church, the source 
of its immense wealth. Hence the frequent admonition of 
their God: Beware of coming into my presence empty- 
handed. 

It is in this way, that the priests and the churches have ac- 
cumulated great wealth by pious donations; the monastical 
institutions were multiplied at the expense of families, des- 
poiled through the religious imbecility of a parent, and 
through the knavish tricks of priests and friars. The raonas- 
tie idleness fattened everywhere on the substance of the 
people, and the Church, tis, poor as it was in the beginning, 
cultivated with so much profit the domaiu of Purgatory, as to 
have nothing whatever to fear from the indigence of the first 
centuries, and to insult even by its luxury the mediocrity of 
the laborious mechanic, Happily for us, the Revolution h^ 
been effecting a kind of redemption: the Nation has retaJsen 
from the priests and friars those immense possessions, the 
fruits of so many centuries of usurpation, leaving them only 
the celestial benefits, which, they do not seem, to care much 
about, although they belong to them under the title of inven- 
tions. Howsoever just this redemption should seem to be, the 
tyrants of our mind did not so easily give up their ancient 
spoliations. In order to maintain themselves in possession of 
their usurpations, they have whetted again the daggers of the 
Saint Bartolomew; they have lit in their country the fires of 
civil war and carried everywhere the torches of the Furies 
under the name of flambeaux of religion. All those who 
rioted in abuses and iniquities were ranged around their ban- 
ner. The proud and ferocious Nobility placed their privileges 
under the guardianship of the altars, as it were in the last 
entrenchment of crime. The counter-revolutionary atljeist 
became a devotee; the prostitute of Courts wanted to hear 
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the mass of the priest, a rebel to the laws of his country; the 
courtezan, who lived at the theatre from tha fruits of her 
debauchery, complained of Grodj that the Revolution had be- 
reaved her of her bishops and rich abbots; the Pope and the 
leader of the Antipopists made an alliance to carry on the 
war; the Incas became good Christiana; Turcaret has be- 
come Tartuffe; all the devotees of hypocrisy and villainy 
marched under the banner of the Cross; because all crimes' 
are available to the priests, and the priests are capable of all 
crimes. It was the priest, who blessed the daggers of the 
Vondeane and of the Chouans; it is he, who has covered 
Switzerland with the corpses of its valiant children, whom he 
has deceived. This is that Christian religion, worthy of the 
protection of a Constantine, the Nero of the age in which he 
lived, and to have had for leaders Popes, who were gnilty of 
incest and assassination, such as the murderer of ^asavilla 
and the brave Duphot, Would philosophy ever have caused 
so many misdeeds and evils? 

Here is the proper place to examine into and to strike a 
balance between the advantages and the disadvantages of 
these sacred fictions of rehgious institutions in general, and of 
that of the Christians in particular, and to see, whether com- 
munities or the priest are the largest gainers by it. We have 
already agreed, that the object of the Initiations in general 
was a good one, and that the imposition, which invented the 
fables of Paradise and Hell for fools, if it had been possible 
that it could have been always under the direction of wiaa 
and virtuous men, as much as an impostor can be it, instead 
of having always been managed by rogues, greedy for power 
and wealth, might to a certain point be tolerated by those, 
who against my opinion believe, that deceit maybe practiced aa 
long as it is useful. Thus for instance an affectionate mother 
is somestimes pardoned, when in order to preserve her child 
from real danger, she fills his mind with chimerical fears and 
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threatens it with the wolf, so as to render it more docile to 
her lessons and to prevent it from harming itself, although 
after all it wonld have been by far better, to iave kept her 
eye upon it, to have rewarded or punished it, than to fill its 
mind with panic fears, wliich render it afterwards timid and 
credulous. Those who admit future punishments and re- 
wards, rely upon the principle: that in as much as God is 
just, he ought to reward virtue and punish crime, and 
leave it to the priests, to decide what is virtue, and 
what constitutes crime. It is therefore the morality of the 
priesthood, which God is charged with to maintain, and it is 
well known, how ab&iud and attooious that morality is. If 
God has merely to pumsh and to reward, that which is con- 
trary or in conformity with natural morality, then natural 
religion ought to be sufficient for man, or in other words, 
that morahty, which is founded on reason and common sense. 
Therefore, it is not exactly religion, whicli we want, bnt 
morality, and thereupon we agree. Let us have no more of 
that ao-ealled rehgious morality; no more' of tliose abominable 
priests; and yet people will have them ! But the fable of the 
Elysium and the Tartarus was not always confined to the 
circle of the morality acknowledged by all nations and to the 
well known interest of all comnmnities. The spirit of mysti- 
cism and the religious doctrine took bold of it in ordeV to 
promote the establishment of their chimeras by this great 
motive power. Thus alongside the dogmas of morality, which 
are to be found with all the ancient philosophers, the Chris- 
tians have placed a quantity of precepts and rules of conduct, 
which have a tendency to degrade the mind, to disgrace our 
reason, and to which notwithstanding the most distinguished 
rewards of Elysium were granted. 

"What spectacle indeed can be more humiliating for humani- 
ty, than that of a strong and vigorous man, who by reason of 
rehgious principle lives on alms rather,, than of the fruits of 
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his laborj who, — if employed in the H,vts and in commerce, 
could lead an active life, useful to himself and to hia fellow- 
citizens, — is preferring to be rather a contemplative ninny, 
because the most brilliant rewards are promised by religion 
to this kind of social uselesaness. Let it not be said, that 
this is one of the abuses of Christian morality; it is on the 
contrary its perfection, and the priest te&rehes, that every one 
of ua ought to have perfection for his aim. A Carthusian 
friar, a senseless Trappist, like the other fools, condemned 
themselves to live always shut up, without communication 
with the rest of society, occupied in as sad, as useless and 
chimerical meditations, getting ematiated by hard living and 
exhausting Saint-like all the forces of the body and spirit, in 
order to be agreeable to the eternal, — those were not at all 
in the eyes of religion, as they ai-e in the eyes of reason, mad 
men, for whom the islands of Antieyra could not furnish 
enough of hellebore, hut they were considered as Holj men, 
raised by grace to perfection, and to whom was reserved by 
the Deity a place in Heaven, so much the more distinguished 
as this kind of life was the most sublime. Simpleminded and 
credulous maidens, ridicnloiisly muffled up, singing at night, 
not beautiful songs, but senseless hymns, which fortunately 
they did not understand, in honor of a being, which did not 
listen to them; praying and meditating in their retreat, 
sometimes scourging themselves, keeping their virginity 
guarded by iron gratings and bolts, which only opened to the 
lubricity of a director, — were not m the eyes of the priests 
soft-brained heads, struck with habitual delirium, which ex- 
cluded them from society, like the other insane of our Asy- 
lums — but they were Holy maidens, who had e on seci'ated their 
virginity to God, and who by a great many fasts and priva- 
tions, and chiefly through idleness had aiTived to a state of 
perfection. This placed them above the rank, which they 
would have occupied in Heaven, if they had complied with 
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the laws of Nature and should have become mothers, raising 
children for the defence of their eountry. 

They had renounced the tenderest affections, which are the 
bond of union amongst men, and in conformity with the 
Christian doctrine, they had left father and mother, brothers 
and sisters, relations and friends, in order to follow their 
spiritual bridegroom or Christ, burying themselves alive, in 
order to resuscitate with him at some future day, and join 
the choir of the holy Virgins, which people Paradise. That ie 
what was called privileged souls, and the crime of our Revo- 
lution is to have destroyed also these privileges, and restored 
to society these unfortunate victims of the imposture of the 
priesthood. Not a word is said against those villains, who bad 
thrown them into these horrid dungeons, but there is a hue 
and cry raised against the humane legislator, who has liberat- 
ed them and brought the hghfc of liberty into those tombs, 
where the sensitive but feebly enhghtened soul was tept in 
chains by the superstition, which had seduced it. Behold the 
spirit of this religion, and the perfection or rather the 
degradation, to which it reduces our species; because, I re- 
peat it, this is not an abuse, but a legitimate consequence of 
its dogmas. Hence it is, that the author of the legend of 
Christ malree his hero hold the following language (St. Mark 
chap. 3c, verse 29): "Verily I say unto you, no man shall for- 
" sake for my sake and the G-ospel, his bouse, brethren or 
" sisters or father or mother, or wife or child or lands, but that 
" presently and in the world to come he shall receive a hun- 
" dredfold as much for it." How many unfortunate beings 
has this false morality conducted into solitude and into the 
cloister. 

Wedlock is represented in the Gospel, as a state of imper- 
fection and almost like a toleration of weak minds. One of 
the desciples of Christ, frightened by this kind of morality, 
makes this observation to him, that it would not be therefore 
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advantageous to marry, if thia state waa beset with so many 
difficnitdes. The pretended Doctor answers him, that all men 
were not capable of appreciating this high wisdom, which re- 
nounces the state of marriage, and that it was only those, to 
whom Heayen had granted this precious privilege. Behold 
therefore celibacy, that aatisocial vice, placed amongst the 
virtues, and acknowledged as the state of perfection, which is 
not given to all men to arrive at. 

Let us acknowledge in good faith, that if the first com- 
munities should thus have heen organized by the ancient 
legislators, and that they should have succeeded with incul- 
cating such a doctrine into the minds of a great number of 
men, those communities would not have subsisted very long. 
Good luck would have it, that the contagion of this perfect 
life did not reach the whole Universe. Nevertheless it has 
done a great deal of mischief, the consequences of which ,we 
are still experiencing. 

Thus it happened, that the effects of the primitive Initia- 
tions were destroyed by the refinements of oriental mysticism. 
The former were enabled to form the first ties of society; the 
latter could only destroy them. The savages, who were living 
dispersed in their forests with their wives and children, on the 
fruits of the oak or of the chase, were still men, ere they were 
civilized. The hermits of the Thebaid, when degraded by 
mysticism, had ceased to be men; and the dweller of the for- 
ests of Germany is more respectable in m.y eyes, than that of 
the city Oxyrinchus,* composed entirely of a population of 
monks and nuns. I know that "kind Eoliin" in his anti- 
philosophic history, calls the population of that city one of 
miracles of grace and the honor of Christianity, That may 
be so, but the Christianity of that time was the shame of 
humanity. By introducing into society Celibacy and Idleness, 
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the two greatest aeourgea it has to fear, eommunitiea were not 
only not perfected, but aetuallj destroyed. There is a great 
resemblance between the Paradise of the Christians and the 
city of Oxjrinchua. 

Instead of great men, builders of cities, founders of Em- 
pires, or their defenders at the price of their blood, instead of 
men of genius, who by their sublime wisdom, or by the in- 
vention of arts and other useful discoveries had risen above 
the level of the age in which they lived; instead of the 
chiefs of populous communities, civilized by manners and by 
laws; instead of the Orpheus, the Linus, placed by Virgil in 
hie Elysium, I see aiTive in the Elysium of the Christiana, 
corpulent monks in all descriptions of gowns; founders or 
chiefs of monastic orders, whose proud humility claims the 
first places in Paradise. Following in their track I see Capu- 
chin friars, with long beards and dirty feet make their appear- 
ance, wearing a filthy brown cloak and candying above all the 
heavy beggar wallet of the Metagyrtes, well filled with the 
alms of the poor; pious shai-pers under the guise of indigence, 
who have promised Paradise for a few onions, and who came 
there to talie a seat as a reward of their degradatiou, which 
they call Christian huraihty. I see alongside of them the 
ignorantine brotherhood, whose whole merit consists, in 
knowing nothing at all, because they were told, that science is 
the mother of pride, and that Paradise is for those, who are 
poor in spirit. What morality! Orpheus and Linns, would 
you ever have believed, that the genius which created the 
Elysium, in which Virgil has given you the first place, would 
be one day a title of exclusion, and that the flight of the 
imagination and of the mind, which yon have tried to exalt 
by appropriate fictions, in order to encourage great talents, 
shoiild be rated as pride? Thus have we seen Voltaire in our 
days descend to the Tai'tarus and St. Lubre ascend to the 
Elysium. And you, philosophers, you who attempted to per- 
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feet the hiiman mind, by associating religion with philosophy, 
wonld you ever have suspected or dreamed, that the first sac- 
rifice exacted was that of reason itself and that of the whole 
and entire mind ? This is however precisely what hits hap- 
pened, and what the future generations will see yet for a long 
while, He, who shall believe — so the Christian religion tells 
us, he alone shall be saved; therefore he who shall not be- 
heve, shall be damned and handed over to the Furies. Now a 
philosopher does not at all believe, but he judges and reasons, 
and yet he who reasons is not deserving eternal punishments, 
otherwise the Deity wonld be guilty of having set a trap for 
unsuspecting man, by giving him reason and to have con- 
cealed from him the truth in the dreams of dalirium, aod in 
that miraculouaness, winch common sense rejects. But no, 
all that tills re^on or degrades it, is a crime in the eye of the 
Divinity, besause it is the voice of God itself. With regard to 
those lawmakerB, whohuve thought to find in religion the means 
of tightening the bonds of social life, and to reclaiia mankind 
to the sacred duties of kindred and humaiiity, I could aat 
them, if they ever expected, that there would be an Initiation, 
whose leader shoidd say to his disciples: "Suppose ye, that I 
" am come to give peace on Earth ? I tell you Nay, but ra- 
" ther division; for from henceforth there shall be five in one 
" house divided, three against two and two against three. Tho 
" father sbaU be divided against tl.e son, and the son against 
" the father, the mother against the daughter, and the daugh- 
" ter against the mother, the mother in law against her daugh- 
" ter in law, and the daughetr in law against her mother in 
"law." (St. Luke, chap, xii, ver. 51-53) This horrible doc- 
trine has unfortunately been taught by onr priests during the 
Revolution. They carried division into all families, and they 
have interested in their cause, or rather to satisfy their ven- 
geance, all those, who by their writings, by their credit, their 
money or their arms could serve them. They have detached 
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from our country and from the cause of liberty all those, who 
wei-G weak enough to listen to tlioir seditious speeches. Tliey 
have often made their lying pulpits re-echo with those terrible 
imprecations of their master: "If any man come to me, and 
" hate not his father and niofcher, and wife and children, and 
"brothers and sistere, yea, and his own life, be cannot be my 
" disciple." (St. Luke, siy., 26.) To how many crimes does 
not a similar doctrine open the door ? The Church was dur- 
ing the revolution the arsenal of ail crimes, and religion itself 
had prepared its germs, in its exclusive and intolerant doc- 
trine. When it is established as the fundamental maxim of 
an institntion, that all, which is offered by Nature and by so- 
ciety as the dearest object of onr life, should be sacrificed to 
it, fai 1 d It t lid th 
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ligion. If it is bad, then it ought to be changed or destroyed. 
Let us bs indulgent with the deluded people, but let us have 
no pity with those, who deceived it; the trade of the impostor 
ought to be outlawed fropi a free soil. Let the evils be re- 
membered, whioh this religion has been the cause of through 
its ministers and Pontiffs, and the disorders^ which it has in- 
troduced into various countries through the resistance of its 
priests to the legitimate authorities, and it will be seen, that 
what happens in our daya, is not a transient departure from 
rule, and the abuse of some men, but that it is the spirit of the 
Church, which wishes to domineer everywhere, and which 
finds in the doctrine of its Gospel the foundation of its am- 
bition alonside the maxims of humility. It is there in St. 
Mathews xvi. 19, that we meet these remarkable words: "And 
" whatsoevei- thou slialt bind on Earth, sliall be bound in 
"Heaven; and whatsoever then shalt loose on Earth shall 
" be loosed in Heaven." Heaven obejs therefore the will of 
the priest, and the priest has his ambition, because he is a 
man, who has all the passions of other men. We may judge 
from this of the extent of his pretensions, and of the dominion, 
which he claims here below. Hence it was the priest, who 
placed the crown on the head of the Kings, and who absolved 
the nations from their oath of allegiance. Our ancient Druids 
did the same thing. It is the loss of this coloasean power, 
■which they regret to-diiy, and which they claim in the name 
of religion, even if it were possible to reestablish it only on 
the smoking cinders of the Universe. However it is to be 
hoped, that this power shall come to an end, like all other 
aeourges, which last only for a while, and like the lightning 
will leave a fetid smell behind, 

I shall not speak of dognias, which merely contain an ab- 
surdity in morals, like the precept of Christian humility. No 
doubt, pride is a vice and a folly, but the abandonment of 
self-respect is surely not a virtue. Where is the man of 
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genius, who for humility's sake can believe himself to be a 
dunce, and who shall make efforts, for its greater perfection, 
to convince others of it ? Where is the honest man, who 
shall conceive of himself the same opinion, as we ought to 
have of a rogue, and always for the sake of humility ? The 
precept is in itself an absurd one, on tlie account of the im- 
possibility of carrying illusion so far as that. It is the will of 
Nature, that tlie conscience of the honest man, should bo the 
first recompense of bis virtue, and that of the wicked, the first 
penalty of his crimes. Nevertheless, it is to this hiimilty, to 
which Elysium is promised; to that humility, which conti-aets 
genius, and which nips in the bud the germ of great talents; 
which, while concealing from man his veritable forces, renders 
him incapable of those generous efforts, which make him un- 
dertake glorious deeds for himself and that of the country he 
is defending or governing. How wouid you tell the hero, the 
conqueror of the Kings, leagued against France, that he 
would be greater in the eyes of the Deity, if he should per- 
suade himself, that he was inferior to the Generals he had 
vanquished? He will possess doubtless the modesty, which 
is the characteristic of great talents, but he will not have that 
humiUty of a Capuchin friar, which the Christian religion 
preaches, the only Initiation, where they invented the Apo- 
theosis of pusillanimity, which is an impediment for man, of 
knowing his own woi-th, and which degrades him in his own 
eyes; because Christian humility, if it is not modesty, is 
merely an absurdity; and if is only modesty, then it belongs 
to the class of virtues, the practice of which have been recom- 
mended by all the ancient philosophers. 

The same is' the case with the precept of self-denial, so 
much recommended by this religion; a precept, the import of 
which I am still at a loss to divine. Is it meant, that man 
shall renounca his own opinion, when it is ft wise one, his well- 
being, his natural and legitimate desires, his afi'ections, hie 
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tastes, all that may contribute, to make bim liiippy here below 
through honest enjoyments, in order to humble himself m re- 
ligious apathy? or la it rather an advice to man, to renounce 
the nbe of all bis intellectual faculties, in order to pursue 
blindly chimerical virtuee, to give himself np to the trance of 
contemplation and to the exercises of a religious life, as labo- 
rious foi- us, as it is fruitless for others? We may well leave 
to the doctos of that sect the care to explain this precept of 
suoh an enigmatical morality. Let us examine in those dog- 
mas, not that, which is simply absurd, but that which is 
-extremely dangerons in its consequences and fatal to society. 
Is there a more detestable dogma than that, which consti- 
tutes each citizen a bitter censor of the conduct of his 
neighbor, and which commands him to consider the latter as a 
publican, ifl other words, as a man deserving the execration 
of others, whenever be does not listen to the advice, which 
sometimes the most mistaken Christian charity shall give 
him ? And yet this is precisely the precept inculcated by 
those marvelous books called the Gospel, where it is enjoined, 
at first, to chide our brother alone and without witnesses; 
and should he not pay attention to you, to denounce him to 
the Chui'ch, in other words, to the priest; and should he not 
listen to the Church, then to treat him as a Heathen and as a 
publican. How many times was not this advice cruelly 
abused in those secret or public persecutions, which were 
exercised in the name of religion and Christian charity against 
those, who were guilty of some weakness, or yet more frequent- 
ly against those, who had enough philosophy to rise above 
the popular prejudices ? It is thus, that the passion for re- 
ligion and a mistaken proselytism, make the religious man 
subservient to act as spy on the defects of other people; under 
the pretest of groaning over the weaknesses of others, they 
are published, exaggerated, and people become slanderers 
and calumniators for charity's sake; and often are imputed as 
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ciinie& to otheia, ■which aa.e merely acts of wisdom and reason, 
being disfigured undei the most odious names. How much 
I prefei that dogma of Fo, which recommends to his disci- 
ples, not to trouble themselves about the faults of others 1 
That precept suppoits social tolerance, without which, men 
cannot live happily together. The Christian, at the contrary, 
is intolerant by principle of religion, and from this, I might 
almost say constitutional intolerance in the organization of 
this Sect, have flown all the evils, which have been caused to 
society by Christianism. The history of the Church, from its 
origin to our days, is nothing else but a bloody picture of 
crimes committed against humanity in the name of God, and 
both hemispheres have been and wUl be yet for a long while 
tormented by the fits of that religious rage, which has its 
origin in the dogma, of the Gospel, which exacts, that he who 
refuses to enter the Church, shall be forced to it : thence pro- 
ceeded the massacre of the St Bartholomew, and those of the 
natives of the New World; thence was flung the torch, which 
lighted the funeral piles of the inquisitions In order to prove 
the abominable character of this sect, it will be sufficient to 
paint it in its true colors, such as it has always shown itself 
since Constantine, when it became powerful enough to per- 
secute, until the frightful war of the Vendee, the sparks of 
which would break out again in flames, if the victories of the 
Republicans and their love of humanity would not keep down 
this flre, which is concealed under the cloak of the priest. 

Without the measures, which were taken against them by 
the Republican government, our priests would have cast into 
the shades of oblivion the bloody effects of the "rabbia 
papalo," which in the schism of the Occident in the fourth- 
teenth century, caused the butchery of fifty thousand victims; 
the massacres of the war of the Hussites, which have cost 
humanity over One hundred and fifty thousand lives ; those 
of America, where many millions of natives were killed, for no 
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other reason then that they were only human beings, but not 
Christians, they would have made forget the St. Bartholemew 
and the horrid Vendee, because they wished to surpass them- 
selves in villanj. From the mountains of Switiierland, whence 
they issued hke so many wild beasts, they had spread already 
over Prance, in order to cany there desolation and death 
in the name, of the God of peace. But the genius of liberty 
arose again and repulsed these monsters back to their dens, 
where they meditate new crimes and always for the greater 
glory of God and of holy religion, which strikes down with 
sentence of death, all that does not kneel down before their 
haughty power. He, who is not with me, saya the lawmaker, 
is against me, and every tree, which does not bear good fruit, 
ought to be cut down and thrown into the fire. 

Behold here the effects of those morals, which some are 
pleased to call divine, as if their existed any other morality 
than that of Nature. Ishall say with their Gospel: "by their 
" fruits ye shall know them." Doubtless, their sacred books 
contain, as already observed, many principles of morality 
which must be acknowledged by sound philosophy. But 
these principles are not their property; they are anterior to 
their Sect, and are found in al! the philosophical and re- 
ligious morals of other nations. That, which belongs to them 
exclusively are many maxims, which are either absurd or dan- 
gerous in their consequences; and I do not believe, that 
people will be tempted to envy them such a moralily. I at- 
tach great importance to combat here a generally received 
notion, namely: that if the dogmas of Christianity are absurd, 
the moral is good ; which I deny in toto, and which is frilse, 
if by Christian morality is understood, that which exclusively 
belongs to the Christians, and that this denomination is not 
given to that morality, which has been known without them, 
and before them, and which they have only adopted or rather 
disfigured, by mixing it up with ridiculous precepts and ex- 
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travaganfc dogmas. I repeat it, that all which is good, does 
not belong to them, and that everything, which is bad or 
ridicnloua in fclieir doctrine is their own, and that is the only 
jnorality, which may properly be said, to be peculiar to the 
Christians; perhaps its source or its parallel might be found 
also in that of the Fakirs of India. 

One of the great inconveniences of religions is, to confound all 
natural notions of justice and injustice, of virtues and crimes, by 
introducing into morals, under the name of religion, virtues 
and vices unknown to the code of Nature. Thus the Pormo- 
sians, who put in the number of crimes deserving the Tartarus, 
theft, murder, and lies, placed also there such a one, who failed 
to go naked at stated times; the Catholic puts there any man, 
who should do so even only once. In TJm-key it is a crime to 
driilk wine; in Persia it was a sin to defile the iire. It is one 
for a Bokharlan to say, that God is in Heaven. The Chris- 
tians have introduced this confusion into their morality, by 
the creation of vices and virtues, which exist only in their 
religious system, and to which they have attached eternal 
patna and recompenses. Their Doctors have multiplied 
crimes ad infinitum, and they opened to the soul a thousand 
routes to Tai-tarus. "With them, every sin reputed mortal, 
kills the soul, and consigns it to the eternal vengeance of a 
merciless Deity; and we know how large the number of 
mortal sins is, which their penal code of consciences contains. 
The child which is bom is devoted to the Tartarus, if water is 
not sprinkled on his head. There is scarcely an action, a desire, 
a thought concerning love, which is not rated as a mortal sin. 
There is no practice ordained by the Church, the neglect of 
which is not a sin deserving the Tartarus; so that death is sur- 
rounding our soul on all sides, if we should have ever so 
little temperament and reason; and that is the religion, 
which it is said, consoles man? He who should take the 
liberty to eat meat on the days consecrated to Venus and 
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Saturn in each planetary week, — because the Christians re- 
tain at.iU the worship of the Planets, so ignorant are thej — he, 
who eats it daring the forty days preceding the full moon 
after the vernal equinox, is condemned to the tortures of 
Hell. He who fails repeatedly on the day dedicated to the 
Sun or Sundays in succession to hear Mass, is also killing hie 
soul. He who follows the imperious laws of Nature, which 
aims at reproduction, is precipitated into the Tartarus, if he does 
not obtain the permission of the priest, who has renounced 
legitimate marriage in order to live in concubinage, and who 
even to-day calls down Anathema on marriage, which the law 
allows, when the seal of religion oi rathei of lebelhon has not 
been affixed thereto bj the piiest, who is refractory to the 
laws of hia country. Thig is what is called n nui d ije re- 
ligious morality, indiMpeus'ible to the m iiiitenauee of so- 
ciety,— because a religion is nece&bary 

Not to be punctual in eating God in his metamorphosis in a 
saered wafer, at least once a year, or to laugh at the fools, 
who receive kneeling and open mouthed from the hands of a 
charlatan the " God-Bread," destined soon to become " God- 
Sterculus," who shall descend into the nether places of Earth ; 
not to go and confide one's love-pranks to a priest used up 
with debanch, and who is laying traps for chastity and inno- 
cence, these are crimes, which in the system of the Catholics 
are deserving eternal death, and Tartarus has not punish- 
ments enough for such marked contempt for all religion: 
those are, what are caUed misdeeds in the religious system; 
this is, what is punished in Hell, in other words, that man is 
punished there, who had common sense enough, to laugh at 
the foUios of others; and while credulity and imposture lead 
straight to the Elysium, we are precipitated by wisdom and 
reason into Hell. And let it be here remarked, that here 
ie not the question about simple evangelical counsel or advices, 
given to privileged souls, no, this is the common law, which 
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in the rigorous rule for all the faithful. This is, what is 
called the religion of our fathers, in whieh we wish to live 
and die, and ■without which, there is no more order and 
happiness for society to be expected. The great crime of the 
Revolution was its purpose to overthrow fcliia great structure 
of imposture, under the shade of whieh, all the abuses and all 
the vices have quietlj' reigned. This is what armed fanaticism 
against Republican liberty; this is the primary source of all 
our misfortunes; and finally this is the religion of those 
honest people, namely of those, who never had any, and 
who merely see in that name a rallying cry for all sorts of 
crimes. 

The same spirit, which has abiised the denomination of 
crime, by applying it to the simplest aad m.08fc innocent 
actions, did also create chimerical virtues, which were placed 
in ^he same category as real virtues, and whieh have frequent- 
ly obtained a preference over the latter, as we have already 
observed before: heuce a confusion of everything was the 
result, which has perverted the true morality, substituting for 
it a fictitious one, under the name of Christian morality. 
Very soon people believed, th ^t acts of devotion were virtues, 
or which could take their place; social virtues were dispensed 
with, as soon as they believed, that rehgious virtues sufficed; 
thus was natural morahty destroyed by religious morality. 

The Chinese attribute to their Bonzes the degradation of 
their ancient morality. These Bonzes substituted supersti- 
tious practices for the fulfilment of real duties. The people 
trusted to these imposters, who promised them all sorts of 
happiues in this World and in that to come. They confided 
in their fascinations, the Chinese say, and they believed that 
all their duties had been fulfilled by it. How many people 
there are amongst ua, who believe, that because they are 
very punctual in hearing Mass, they are freed from the per- 
formance of duties, which public morals and social life impose^ 
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How many there are, who tliink themselves absolved from 
allegiance to their country, from the respect due to its magis- 
trates, because they adhere to the priesthood, which would 
charge them with committing a crime, if they should obey 
the laws oi their country; ao easy is it, to perveit morality in 
the name of religion ! It will still be said, that this is merely 
an abuse of religion with the people, and which happens only 
with the least instructed class. This may be so, bnt this class 
is the most numerous, and it is for this same class, that it is 
said, a rehgion is necessary, and consequently that it ia the 
one, which abuses it. But not so, because it ia not only the 
people, which takes religious acts for virtues, but the leaders 
of society have done the same thing. The bishops of Min- 
grelia have daily a feast, and pass their lifetime in debauche- 
ry; but in order to be eveo, they abstain from eating meat on 
certain days and they believe themselves thereby absolved or 
rather authorized to dispense with all virtues. They think, 
that when they offer gold and silver to their image, their sins 
will thereby be forgiven. The last but one of our kings and 
the moat debauched of all, was by nature religious and was 
very stiict in hearing mass. Louis XI committed all sorts of 
crimes under the protection of a little image of the Virgin. 

The Christians of Armenia concenter all their religion in 
fasting. Our peasants get drunk, when coming from hearing 
maaa, and Sunday ie kept only on account of immorality and 
of the reunions of debauch and pleasures. The Persians con- 
sider legal purity or cleanliness, as the most important part 
of their worship. They always repeat this maxim of their 
prophet; Keligion has cleanliness for foundation, and one- 
half of Religion consists in being very clean. In the religion 
of the Turks, one is considered a true believer when he keeps 
Ids clothes and his body clean, when he says punctually five 
times a day his prayers, when he fasts during the Eamazan 
and when he makes a voyage to Mecca, 
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MaOet in hia history of Denmark, observes with reason, 
that in general men regard morality as the accessory of re- 
ligions. In the religion of the Christians the absurd distinc- 
tion between human and religious virtues was introduced, 
and it is always to the latter, which are only chimerical vir- 
tues, that is given the preference. 

The Scipios, the Catos, the Socrates had merely human 
virtues, and the great men of Christianity had religious 
virtues. And who are those great men, those heroes of 
Christianity, which are proposed to ns ae models? There is 
not one amongsts them, who is commendable for truly social 
virtues, and for his devotion to the commonwealth, for useful 
discoveries, for those private qualities, which characterise a 
good father, a good husband, a good son, a good brother, a 
good friend, a good citizen; or if by oliance lie bad one of 
those virtues, they are merely the accessory of hie merit. 
That which la lauded in him, are his austerities, his absti- 
nences, his mortifications, his pious or rather superstitious 
practices; a great zeaifor the propagation of his foolish doc- 
trine, and a forgetfnlness of everything, in-order to follow hia 
chimera. That is vrhat is called the Saints or the perfect men 
of that sect. A glance at the life of these pretended Saints is 
sufficient in order to be convinced of this truth Who ai-e 
they in fact, the greater part of them ? Enthusiasts,' fanatics, 
imbeciles, who by dint of religion have abjured common 
sense, and who like the Fakirs of India, whose disciples they 
were, have imposed on the people by bodily tricks, such for 
instance as Simon the Stylite, who stood erect on one leg, and 
remained in this position perched on the top of a column for 
twenty years, and who by this means thought to arrive the 
sooner in Heaven. I should blush, were I to mention a great 
number of examples of those sublime virtues, of which the 
Christians have made the Apotheosis. I invite those, who 
should have the curiosity and the leisure to run over the 
pages of the legends of those heroes of Christiamem, to pro- 
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vide themaelvea with patience, and I defy them to cite one or 
two, whose pretended virtues could stand the criticism, I will 
not eay of a philosopher, but of a man of common sense. 

Thus it happened, that everything in morality was put in 
the wrong place, and tliat ridiculous and the most extravagant 
actions usurped the place of real virtues; while the moat in- 
nocent actions were transformed into misdeeds; hence what a 
confusion in the ideas of good and bad morals ! If he, who 
engenders a human being, without first having obtained the 
priest's permission, who himself asks for none, taking counsel 
only from necessity,— becomes as guilty as he, who destroys life 
by fire and poison, then love and homicide are equai crimes in 
the eyes of Nature, of human reason and divine justice I If 
the man, who has eaten meat, or wbo has not even fasted on 
the day, dedicated to Venus, which precedes the equinoctial 
feast of the Sun of spring, is condemned to suffer eternally in 
Tartarus, alongside of a parricide, therefore to eat certain 
viands on certain days, is it as great a crime as parricide ? Be- 
cause the one like the other is a sin, which is death to the 
soul and which deserves eternal punishments. Is it not evi- 
dent, that this odd association of the ridiculous and ot virtues 
and enjoyments, which Nature permits and of crimes, which 
it proscribes, turns necessarily to the detriment of morality, 
and most frequently exposes the religious naan to take the 
change, when things, which are so distinct in their nature, are 
presentied to him, confounded under the same colors? At 
that moment a false conscience is formed, which is conceiving 
scruples, as great for the infraction of an absurd pretext, as 
when nothing less is the matter than the infringement of the 
most inviolable and most sacred law for every upright and 
virtuous man. 

From the dogma or from the belief in the rewards and 
punishments in the future life, there could only result one 
consequence, namely the necessity of leading a virtuous life. 
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but people were not satisfied with it: thej imagined, that 
they could evade the punishmeuts and merit the recompenses 
of a future hfe, by religious practices, by pilgrimages, by aus- 
terities, which certainly are by no means virtues: hence it 
happens, that people attach as much importance to supersti- 
tious and puerile practices, as they should to real virtues and 
social qualities. Eesides.'jthe multiplioity of duties imposed on 
manweal^ens the obligation of it and deceiveshim. If he is not 
enlightened, he is almost always mietaten, ariJ he measures 
things by the apparent degree of importance attache<l to it; 
above all it is to be feared, that the people (because it is the peo- 
ple which is religious) when it has once passed the line of duties, 
which it oonsidei-s as sacred, will not extend its contempt for 
an unjust and ridiculous prohibition, to another, which is not, 
and that it will not confound in the same infraction the laws, 
the observance of which were commanded by the lawmaker 
ULtler the same penalties, and that it will not believe itself 
authorized to dispense altogether with virtues, called human, 
in other words veritable virtues, because it had abandoned 
rehgious virtues, which had a sacred character or in other 
words veritable chimeras. There is doubtless room enough 
for reflection, and the thooght would seem quite natural, that 
he who has interdicted to the people as a crime, that which 
the imperious want of Nature commands and would seem to 
legitimate, might not have equally deceived it by the prohibi- 
tion of that, which natural morality condemns; and that when 
the passion of love is not a misdeed, that of anger should not 
be equally innocent in its effects, because temper kindles them 
both. It is to be feared, that when man was prohibited to 
deprive others of their bread at all time, even when pressed 
by want, that it should not seem to him as contrary to the 
rights, which were given him by Nature, which had aban- 
doned to all'men the Earth and its products; that the inter- 
diction, to eat on certain days that bread, which was earned 
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by him, although hunger should compel him to do so, was 
contrary to common sense and often to health. Ho will per- 
haps come to the conclusion, that the threats of Hell, which 
were made against the first crime are not more real than 
those, which had for object the second, in as much as the law- 
maker and the priest, who have deeeiTeii on one point, can 
also deceive on the other. As he was not permitted to reason 
on'the legitimacy of the interdictions, under which he was 
laid and on the nature of the duties which were imposed upon 
him, and that he has no other rule but blind faith, from the 
moment he ceases to be credulous, he almost always ceases to 
be virtuous; because he bad never made use of the light of 
reason, in order to enlighten his path and conduct, and that 
he was trained to look for the sources of justice and morality 
anywhere else but in his own heart. Prom the moment, that 
people ceases to believe in Hel!, it no more believes in the 
morality, which had that fear for basis, and it ceases to believe 
in it, when every innocent and the most natural action is rep- 
resented as a crime. As it shall be eternally damned, for 
having violated the ridiculous precepts of the priests, it is of 
very httle importance, to observe the other duties, which the 
legislator imposes, because sentence of death has already been 
pronounced, and that Hell awaits the prey which cannot 
escape it. 

I know I shall be answered, that this sentence is not irrevo- 
cable, that religion has placed hope in the repentance, in the 
ssioii of the crime and in the divine clemency, which in 
B to the voice of the priest, absolves the guilty and 
liberates him from remorse. I must acknowledge, that this is 
a remedy, which has been invented against despair by the an- 
cient mystagognes; but I maintain, that the remedy is worse 
than the evil, and that the little good, which Initiation could 
produce, has been destroyed by these new specifics, which 
have been accredited by religious charlatanism. 
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Those expiatory ceremonies, designed to make the Gods 
forget the crimes of men, made the guilty themselves socn 
forget them, and the remedy, being so near at hand to the 
evil, dispensed with the care to avoid it. The gown of inno- 
cence was readily stained, when the lustral water, which 
would purify it, was f ithin rea«h, and when the soul, in com- 
ing out from the sacred baths, appeared again in all its primi- 
tive purity. Baptism and penitence, which with the Chris- 
tians is a second baptism, produce this marvelous effect. 
Hence so many Ohriatians are to be seen, permitting them- 
selves to do anything, because they believe themselves 
acquitted by going to the confessional and by swallowing 
afterwards the holy wafer. When they have obtained from 
the priest their absolution, they believe, that they can claim 
that noble confidence, which characterizes the man without 
blemish. 

The Madegassians beUeve, that in order to obtain pardon for 
their faults, it suffices to plunge a piece of gold into a vase 
filled with water, and to swallow the water afterwards. Eeli- 
gion has thus under the pretext of perfecting man, furnished 
him with the means of smothering the remorse, which Nature 
has attached to crime, and has encouraged him in his devia- 
tions, by leaving hirii the hope of re-enteriug in its bosom, 
whenever it would suit him, and to retrieve those flattering 
hopes it gives, provided he fulfills certain religious formalities. 

Socrates, the wise, was aware of this, when lie painted the 
unjust man, who reassures himself against the apprehension 
of the punishment awaiting him in Tartarus, by saying that 
there was an infaUible means of escape from it, in the Initia- 
tion. They frighten us, says the apologist of injustice, by the 
fear of punishments in Hell. But who ignores the remedy 
against that fear, which we find in the Initiations ? What a 
marvelous resource they are for us, as they teach, that there 
are Gods, which free ns from the penalties due to crime ? 
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"Doubtless, we have committed great wrongs, but they have 
procured lae money. They tell us, that there are Gods, who 
may be overcome by prayers, aacrificea and offerings. Very 
well ! The fruita of our robberies will fornish us the means 
necessary to appease them. How many religious establish- 
ments ! how many temples owed their foundation, in the times 
of oar fathers, to such an opinion 1 How many sacred edi- 
diflces owed their origin to great crimes, for the purpose of 
effacing the latter, from the instant, that decorated or en- 
riched felons thought themselves quit with the Deity, by shar- 
ing the spoils of their victims withits priests ! It is thus, that 
they thought to wipe out, and make even lose the remem- 
brance of their crimes amongst men by pious donations, 
which they believed, would even the Gods tli(jmselves make 
forget them, who ought to be their avengers. He is then no 
more a highwayman with the Christians. 

" Si i'on vient chercher pour quel secret mystfere, 

" Alidor, a ses frais, batit un monaatere, 

" Cest uu homme d'honneur, de pietc profonde, 

" Et qui veut rendre a Dieu iie qu'il a pris au monde." 

(Boileau, Sat, 9, ver. 163.) 
Some curious people often put the query, 

lu what mysterious manner Alidor, 
Built at his own expense a Monastery, 

Complete, dome, chapel, cell and corridor. 
The banner of his merits wide unfurled, 
Blazon his honor and his faith abroad. 
He plunders millions from a sinful World, 
And gives them to their lawful owner-^Gkid! 

Our first Kings founded a great many chuiches and monas- 
teries, in order to obliterate their crimes; because it was the 
general belief that Chi'istian justice consisted in building 
temples and feeding monks, so says the Abbot Velly. 
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All religions have had their histrutjone or purifications, 
their expiations, and theh' indulgences, which it was pre- 
tended, made the Goda forget the crimes of mortals and con ■ 
sequently eueouraged the latter to commit new oncB, by 
weakening the apprehension of incurring those penalties, 
which might be inspii'ed by the fiction of the Tartarus. 

Orphous, who had taken bold of every branch of religious 
charlatanry, in order to govern more effectually the people 
had invented remedies for the sou! and for the body, of which 
one had about the same efficacy as the other; because the 
physicians of the body, and those of the soul could then be 
placed in the same category, Orpheus and ^sculapius. Ablu- 
tions, expiatory ceremonies, indulgences, confessions and 
Agnus Dei, &c., are in morality the same, what talismans are 
in physics. These two spoeifica, eoming out of the same 
manufactory, impose now merely on fools: faith alone can 
give it currency. Orpheus was considered amongst the 
Greets as the inventor of Initiations, of expiations for great 
crimes, and as the discoverer of the secret of averting the 
effects of the wrath of the Gods, and of curing the siclt. 
Greece was flooded with a multitude of rituals, which were 
attributed to him, also to Musaeus, and which prescribed the 
form of these espiations. Unfortunately for humanity, not 
only individuals, but whole cities were drawn into the behef, 
that it was possible to be purified of crimes and absolved from 
the punishments, with which the Deity threatened the gnilty, 
by expiatory sacrifices, by feasts and Initiations; that these 
remedies were offered by religion to tlie living and bhe dead 
in what were called "teletes"or mysteries; hence came the 
custom of the priests of Cybele, of Isis, of the Orpheotolites, 
just like our Capnchin friars and religious beggars, of being 
scattered broadcast amongst the people, in order to extort 
money, under the pret<;st of initiating and saving it from the 
fatal slough, becanse the people has always been the pasturage 
of the priests and its credulity their richest patrimony. 
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We see in Demoathenea, that tlie mother of iEschines got 
her living by this trade, and that slie added its smalt profits to 
those of her prostitutions. Tlieophraetes, in his picture of 
the character of the superstitious man, represents him just 
lilce one of our scrupulous devotees, who frequents the con- 
fessional. He tells U3, that he is very punctual in visiting 
the priests of Orpheus at the ead of eaoh month, who initiate 
him in their mysteries, and that he brings there also his wife 
and children. 

At the gate of the mosque of Aly at Mesched-Alj, there are 
Dervises, offering their prayers to pilgrims for a small sum of 
money. They try to find out above all, the poor credulous 
and superstitious gull, in order to empty his purse in the 
name of the Deity; our Gospel tellers do the same. In 
Orient they recite the Gos_^:el over the head of the sick Mus- 
sulman, provided he pays them; because the Orientals, when 
they are siok, apply to the saints of every religion. 

With the Chinese, the invocation of 0-myto is sufttolent for 
purifying the greatest crimes: hence the continual exclama- 
tion of the Chinese of the sect of Fo: "0-myto-Pol" by 
means of which they can buy up all their sins; aftei'wards 
they abandon themselves to all their passions, because they 
are sure of wiping out all their stains at the same price. I 
am somewhat aarprised, that the Jesuit missionary, who re- 
lates these facts, has not made the remark at the same time, 
that the "O good Jesus" and the good " pecca vi" had with us 
the same effect. Bat Jupiter, says good Lafontaine, has cre- 
ated us all beggars (" beaaciers"). 

The Indians are satisfied in the same way, that when a 
dying person has the name of God in his mouth, and repeats 
it up to the last breath of life, he goes directly to Heaven, 
especially when he holds the tail of a cow. 

The Brahmins do not fail to read every morning the won- 
derful story of " Gosgendre-Mootsjam," and they believe, that 
61 
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he wbo reads this tale every day, receives forgiveness for all his 
sins. It must be acknowledger!, that a villain is thus absolved 
at very little cost. They have certain places, which are of 
ropatcd sanctity, which procure the same reniiaaion to those, 
who die there, as to those, who go there in pilgrimage. They 
have also certain waters, which have the virtue of purifying 
all the stains of the soul: such as the Ganges. Don't we 
have also our Jordan and our bsiptismal fonts ? 

"Biaohe," one of the interlocutors of the " Ezurvedara," 
says, that there is in the land called Magnodeohan, a sacred 
place, where it suffices to make any kind o£ oblation in order 
to get one's ancestors out of Hell. 

The Indians have the most extravagant notions about a 
little shrub, called Tuluschi; it is enough to see it, in order to 
be purified from all kind of stains. 

All these opinions and practices, established by the various 
religions and aoei'eclitod by the priesthood, have under the 
appearance of helping the guilty, perverted natural morality, 
which alone is true, and destroyed the effect, which was ex- 
pected from religious institutions, and principally from the 
fable of Tartarus and Elysium; because it is weakening mor- 
als by allaying the imperious voice of conscience; and this 
repioach must be made above all to Confession and the vir- 
tues attached thereto Nature has engraved in the heart of 
man, certain sacied lawu, which he cannot infringe, without 
being punished by lemoi^e; this is the secret avenger which 
follows the track of the guilty. Religion smothers this gnaw- 
ing woim, ■v.'hen it makes man believe that the Deity has for- 
gotten his Clime, and that a confession, made on bended knees 
before a puestly impostor, shall reconcile hira with Heaven, 
which he has outraged Where is the guilty man, who shall 
fear his conscience, when even God absolves him ? 

The facility of reconciliation is not the surest bond of 
friendship, and people never fear to render themselves culpable. 
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when they are sure of pardon. The Arabian poet Abu-Nao- 
vas, said to God: " We have indulged, Lord, in committing 
"faults, because we have seen, that pardon followed ever 
" after." Indeed, the remedy, which always follows the evil, 
prevents its apprehension, andbeoomeB itself a great evil. 

We have a striking example in the people, who habitually 
frequent the confessional, without becoming better. They for- 
get their faults as soon as they eome fi-om the sentry-box of 
the pretended watchman of consciences. In depositing at the 
feet of the priest his bundle of remorses, which would have 
been for him a heavy load to carry perhaps during his life- 
time, he enjoys very soon the serenity of the honest man 
and he frees himself from the only pain, which can pimish 
the secret crime. What misdeeds were not engendered by the 
fatal hope of a good " peceavi," which has to terminate a life, 
stained with crimes, and to secure to him the blessed immor- 
tality ! The idea of the clemency of God has always counter- 
balanced the feai of hib justice in the mind of the guilty, and 
death is the teim, at which he fixes his letum to virtue, in 
otbei woids tbit he renounces cnme at the moment, when it 
shallbe toievei out of bis powei to commit new ones, and 
when the absolution of a priest, is in his opinion about to de- 
liver him from all chastisements due to his former 
This institntion is therefore a great evil, because it : 
a real restraint, which Nature has put on crime, in order to 
substitute a factitious one for it, which itself destroys the 
whole effect. 

It is the conscience of the honest man, which shall recom- 
pense his virtues, and that of the guilty, which shall punish 
his misdeeds. This is the true Elysium, the veritable Tar- 
tarus, created by careful Nature itself. It is outraging her in 
attempting to malce an addition to her work, and still more in 
pretending to absolve the Guilty and to liberate him from the 
torment, which she inflicts secretly by the perpetuity of remorse. 
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The ancient Initiatiooa bad also their tribunals of peni- 
tence, where a priest called Koes, heard the confession of the 
faultSj which had to be expiated. One of these unlucky im- 
postors, when confessing the famous Ijsander pressed him 
with impudent questions. Ljsander asked him, if he spote 
in his own name or in that of the Deity. The Koes answered 
that it was in the name of the Deity. Very well ! said Lysan- 
der, retire and leave me alone; if she shall ask me about it, I 
will tell Jier the truth. That is the answer, which every wise 
man should give to our modern Koea, or confessors, who call 
themselves the organs of the divine clemency and justice, if it 
were possible that a wise man could present himself before 
those spies of conscience, who make use of religion, in order 
the better to abuse our weakness, to tyranize our reason, to 
intermeddle in our private domestic affairs, to seduce our wives 
and daughters, to find ont the secret of families, and often to 
SOW division amongst them in order to become their raaetere 
or to despoil them. _ 

Moreover, the Ancients went never so fai- as ourselves in the 
abuse of these kinds of remedies; there were certain crimes, 
which they deprived of the benefit of expiation, and which 
they abandoned to remorse and to the eternal vengeance of 
their Gods. 

Nothing was more common indeed, than to see the Ancients 
give to some crimes the epithet of unpardonable, which no- 
thing could expiate. The homicides, the flagitious, the traitors 
to their country and all those, who were stained with great 
misdeeds, were excluded from the sanctuaries of Eleusis; the 
consequence of which was, that they were also excluded from 
Elysium, and were plunged into the black sloiigh of the infer- 
nal regions. Purifications for the homicide were establishedj 
bnt they were for the involuntary or necessary homicide. 
The ancient heroes, when they had committed a murder, had 
recourse to expiation: after the requisite sacrifices, water, in- 
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tended to purify, was thrown on the guilty band, aad from 
that moment tliey reentered society and were ready for new 
encounters. Herculea was purified after the murder of the 
Centaura. But these kind of expiations did not clear away 
every kind of stains. Great ciiminals had to dread all their 
life time the horrors of the Tartarus, or they could only 
repair their crimes by a gre^t mauy yirtues and praiseworthy 
actions. The legal purifications had not the propriety of ren- 
dering to all the flattering hopes, which innocence enjoys, 
Nero did not dare to present himself at the temple of Eleusis; 
his crimes interdicted his entrance for ever, Constantine, 
soiled with all sorts of crimes, and stained with the blood of 
his wife, after repeated perjuries and assassin atiooe, presented 
himself before the heathen priests in order to be absolved 
of so many outrages he had committed. 

He was answered, that amongst the various kind of expia- 
tions, there was uone, which could expiate so many crimes, 
and that no religion whatsoever could offer efficient protection 
against the justice of the Gods; and Constantine was Empe- 
ror. One of the coui'tiers of the palace, who witnessed the 
trouble and agitation of hie mind, torn by remorse, which 
nothing could appease, informs him, that the evil he was suf- 
fering, was not without a remedy; that there existed in the 
religion of the Christians certain purifications, which expiated 
every kind of misdeeds, of whatever nature and in whatsoever 
number they were: that one of the promises of the religion 
was, that whoever was converted to it, as impione and as 
gi'eat a villain as he might ever be, could hope, that his crimes 
were immediately forgotten. From that moment, Constan- 
tine declared himself the protector of a sect, which treats 
great criminals with so much lenity. He was a gi-eat villain, 
who tried to lull himself with illusions to smother his re- 
morse. If some authors are to be believed, he waited until 
the end of his mortal cai'eer to be baptised, in order to secure 
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on the threshold of the tomb, the means, which should wipe 
out all the stains of a life entirely branded with crimes. 
Thus Eleusis shut its portals to Nero: btit the Christians 
would have received him with open arms, if he had declared 
himself for them. They claimed Tiberius amongst the num- 
ber of their protectors, and it is astonishing that Nero was 
not also, "What a horrid religion, which includes amongt its 
communicants the most cruel tyrants, and which absolves 
them of their crimes. Why 1 if Nero had been a Christian 
and had protected the Church, they would have made a Saint 
of him ! And why not ? Constantine, who was as culpable 
as he, is one. His name was recited at Rome, in the celebra- 
tion of the mysteries of the Christians, in the ninth century. 
There were many churches in England bearing his name. 
This is tbe same Constantine, who built a house of prostitu- 
tion in Constantinople, in which he had provided for the 
debauchees all the means of enjoyment. Those are the Saints 
honored by the Christian religion, when crime, clothed with 
power, offered it its support; reason and Nature would 
never have absolved Nero, but the Christian religion would 
have absolved him, if he had let himself be baptized; because 
it is well known, that baptism obliterates all misdeeds, and 
restores the mantle of innocence to him, who receives the 
former. Sophocles, in (Edipus, pretends that all the water of 
the Danube and of the Phassus would not have been sufficient 
to cleanse the crimes of the family of Laius; a drop of baptis- 
mal water would have done it. What a horrible institution ! 
There are monsters, which must be abandoned to remorse 
and to the terrcT, which a guilty conscience inspires. The 
religion, which calms the terrors of great criminals, is an en- 
couragement to crime, and is the greatest of scourges in 
Morals, as well as Politics; the Earth ought to be purged of 
it. Was there any necessity for making the expenss of an 
Initiation, which has cost so many tears and so much blood to 
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the World, in order to teach the Initiates, that a G-od died on 
purpose, that man be absolved of every crime, and in order 
to prepare for him remedies against the just terrors, with 
which Nature surrounds the heart of great criminals? Be- 
cause, after a!I, and as a last analysis, this is the object and 
the fi'uit of the death of the pretended hero of that sect. It 
must be acknowledged, that if there existed a Tartarus, it 
ought to be reserved for such doctors. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

AN ABRIDGED EXPLANATION OF AN APOCALYPTIC WORK OF 
THE INITIATES INTO THE MYSTERIES OF THE LIGHT 
AND OF THE BUN, WORSHIPPED UNDER THE SYMBOL 
OP TilE VEENAL LAMB OR OF THE CELESTIAL RAM. 

The book known by the name of the Apocalypse, has 
seemed, to be until now uaiutelligiblo, merely because people 
persisted to see in it a real prediction of the future, whieli 
every one has explained after his own fashion, and in which 
they have always found what they wanted, namely anything 
but that, what the book contained. Newton and Boseviet 
stood in need of that great glory, they had already acquired, 
in order that their fruitless efforts, to give us an explanation 
of it, should not be taxed with folly. Both started from a 
false hypothesis, namely, that it waa an inspired book. To- 
day, when it ia a.cknowledged by all enlightened minds, that 
there are no inspired books, and that all books carry with 
them the character either of wisdom or of human folly, we 
shall analyze that of the "Apocalypse" according to the prin- 
ciples of the sacred science, and in conformity with the well- 
known genius of Mystagogy of the Orientals, of which this 
work is a production. 

The disciples of Zoroaster, or the Magi, of whom the Jews 
and the Christians have borrowed their piinoipal dogmas, as 
we have shown in our chapter on the Christian religion — 
have taught that the two principles, Oromaze and Ahriman, 
of which one was the ruler of Light and Goodness, and the 
other of Darkness and of Evil, warred against each other in 
this "World, each destroying the other's works; each com- 
manding his own secondary Genii or Angels, and having his 
partisans or favored people; that tinally however the people 
of Ahriman would be overcome, and that the God of Ijight 
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and hie people would triumph. Then the Good and the E^il 
■would liave to return to their principle, and each one of the 
two rulers would dwell with his people, one in the primary 
Light and the other in the ptimarj darkness, from which 
they hoth had issued. There would come a time, which was 
marked by Fate, as Theopompus says, where Ahrijnan, after 
haying brought pestilence and famine, wonid be entirely de- 
stroyed. Then the Earth, without inequality would be the 
abode of happy men, living under the same laws and invested 
with transparent bodies; there they would enjoy an unalter- 
able happiness under the reign of Ormuzd, or the God of 

Let the Apocalypse be read and the conviction will be the 
result, that this is the theological idea, which forms the basis 
of that production. All the mysterious details, by which it 
is surrounded, are only the scaffolding of that singular dog- 
ma, which, like a spectacle, waa put in action in the Sanctu- 
aries of the Initiates into the mysteries of Light or of 
Ormuzd. AU this theatrical and wonderful decoration is bor- 
rowed from the images of Heaven, or from the .-iijiijl^lhifions, 
whiiih control the revolutions of Time, and which adori' 
the visible World, from the ruins of which the wand of the 
priest shall bring out the luminous World, or the Holy Land 
and the Celestial Jerusalem, into which the Initiates shall 
enter In the midst of night, savs the Neophyte in the mys- 
teries of Ibis, the Sun seemed to me to shine with a brilliant 
light, and aftei ha\ mg trod the threshold of Proserpine, and 
having tiaveised the ekmente, I have found myself in the 
presence of the Goda. 

In the mysteries of Eleusis, an anticipated enjoyment of 
that future bliss, and an idea of the state, into which the Ini- 
tiation elevated the soul after death, was given to the Neo- 
phyte. After the profound darkness, in which he was held 
for some time, and which was an image of that of this life. 
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they made to follow a brilliant light, which all at once in- 
vested him with its radiance, and which revealed to him the 
statue of the God, into whose mysteries he became initiated. 
Here it is the Lamb, which is the great Divinity, the ima^e of 
which ia reproduced throughout the whole of the Apocalyptic 
production. 

It is placed at the head of the Celestial city, which has 
twelve divisions like the zodiac, of which "Aries" or the Lamb 
is also the leader. This is about the whole substance of the 
Apocalypse. In order to compare its features with those of 
the sphere and to analyze in detail the various pictures, 
which it offers, nothing less would be required, than the ex- 
planation, which we have given in our larger work and the 
planisphere thereto annexed. Nevertheless we shall trace 
here a summary of that work, which will be sufficient for the 
reader, to give him an idea of the correspondence, which ex- 
ists between the tableaux of the Apocalypse and those of 
Heaven and its divisions. 

T.wo things strike at first every reader: which is the fre- 
quent repetition that is made by the author in his book of 
the niimbers "Seven" and " Twelve," they being sacred num- 
bers in all theologies, because they express two grand divi- 
sions of the World, that of the planetary system and that of 
the zodiac, or of the signs, the two great instruments of fatal- 
ity or predestination, and the two bases of the astrological 
science which has presided at the composition of that work. 
The number seven is repeated there, twenty-four times; and 
the number "Twelve" fourteen times. 

The planetary system is there represented, without -any 
kind of equivocation, by a candlestick of seven branches, or 
by seven candlesticks and seven stars held in the hand of a 
luminous Genias, similar to the God principle of Light, or to 
Ormuzd adored by the Persians. Under this emblem they 
expressed the seven Celestial bodies, into which the uncreated 
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Light is distribnted, and in the center of which shines the 
Sun aa its perpetual focus. It is the Angel of the Smi, which 
under the form of a Genius, resplendent with light, appeal's 
to John, and unveils the mysteries, which he shall reveal to 
the Neophytes. Jewish and Christian writers are furnishing 
us themselves the explanation, which we give of the seven 
candlesticks, which espreasea here merely the same cosmo- 
gonic idea, indicated by the symbol of the candlestick with 
seven branches, placed in the temple of Jerusalem. Cle- 
mens, bishop of Alexandria, alleges that the candlestick with 
seven branches, which was in the middle of the altar of per- 
fumes, represented the seven planets. On each side spread 
three branches, each surmounted by a lamp. In the middle 
there was the lamp of the Sun, in the center of the six other 
branches, because this luminary, placed in the midst of the 
planetary system, communicates its light to the planets be- 
neath in accordance with the laws of its divine and harmo- 
nious action. Josephus and Philon, two Jewish writers, give 
the same explanation. 

The seven inelosures of the temple represented the same 
thing. There are also the seven eyes of the Lord, denoted 
by the spirits, resting ' on the rod, which rises from the 
root of Jesse, as Clemens of Alexandria continues to remark. 
It virill be observed, that the ^author of the Apocalypse also 
says, that the seven horns of the Lamb are the seven spirits 
of Grod, and consequently that they represent the planetary 
system, which receives its impulsion from "Aries" or the Lamb 
the first of the signs. 

In the monument of the rehgion of the Persians or of 
Mithras, seven stars are likewise to be found, designed to rep- 
resent the planetary system, and near each one of them is 
the characteristic attribute of the planet to be seen, which 
the star represents. Therefore nothing else was done here by 
the author of the Apocalypse, than to employ an admitted 
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emblem, in order to represent the harmonious system of the 
Universe, into the sanctuary of which man was introduced by 
the InitiatioD, as may be seen in our chapter on the Mys- 
teries, 

We may be still more convinced of this trulh, by the re- 
flection that this same emblem represented seven churches, 
of which the firstone was that of Epheaus, where the first of 
the seven planets or the Moon was worshipped under the 
name of Diana. 

After the planetary system, the mystagogne presents us 
with the tableau of the Heaven of the fixed Stars, and with 
the four Celestial figures, which were placed at the four cor- 
ners of Heaven, according to the astrological system. 

These four figures were the Lion, the Bull, 'he Waterman 
and the Ef^le, which divided the whole zodiac into four parts, 
or from three signs to three signs, in the points of the sphere 
called fixed and solid. The stars, which correspon(led to it, 
were called the four royal stars. 

In the mysteries of Mithras, besides the seven gates, de- 
signed to represent the seven planets, there was an eighth 
one, which corresponded to the Heaven of the fixed stars. 
Hence the expression of the author of the Apocalypse, that 
he saw a gate open in Heaven, and that ho was invited to 
ascend there, in order to see the things, which should come to 
pass in future. From this it follows, taking the principles 
of Astrology or the science revealing the secrets of the future 
as a starting point, that the author, after showing us the plan- 
etary system under the emblem of the seven candiesticka, 
wished to fix our eyes on the eighth Heaven and on the zo- 
diac, with which the planets are concurring to reveal the pre- 
tended secrets of divination. The mystagogne has done here 
merely that which an astrologer should do, who announces 
himself as a revealer of the destinies of the World, and to 
foretell the evils, with which the Earth, was threatened, and 
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which were the forerunners of its destrnction. He estab- 
lished the sphere on the fonr cardinal points of the astrologi- 
cal " determinations," and he shows the four figures, which 
divided the circle of fatality into four equal parts. These 
figures were distributed at equal distances around the throne 
of God: namely the firmament above which the Deity was 
placed. Tha twenty-four parts of tile time, which divide the 
revolution of Heaven, are called the twenty-four Elders, as 
Time itself or Satnrnna has always been called. 

These hours, taken six by six, are also called " Wings," and 
it is well known, th^t they were always given to time. This 
ia the reason why the Celestial animals, dividing the zodiac 
from six to six hours, were presumed to have each six wings. 
These figures of animals, which we find in the Heaven of the 
fixed Stars, and which are distributed in the same order as 
they iire named in the Apocalypse, are figures of Cherubima, 
the aamo aa we see in Ezechiel. Now, the Chaldeiins and the 
Syrians called the Heaven of the fixed Stars, the Heaven of 
the Chernbims, above which they placed the great Sea or the 
upper waters and the Heaven of Crystal. Consequently the 
author of the Apocalypse employs absolutely the same lan- 
guage, aa the oriental Astrology. 

The Christian writers justify here again our explanations. 
Clemens of Alexandria, amongst others, says expressly that 
the wings of the Cherubima signified the Time, which circu- 
lates in the zodiac: therefore the figures of the zodiac, corres- 
ponding exactly to the four divisions given by the wings, can 
only be the Cherubinia, to which those wings are attached, 
because they are absolutely the same figures of animals. 
Why should we look for them in an ideal Heaven, when we 
can find them in the real Heaven, the only one, where figures 
of animals, commonly called Celestial animals, are to be seen? 
The author repeatedly says: " I saw in Heaven;" very well, 
let us examine with him the Heavens. 
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These same figures are those of the fonr animals dedicated 
to the ETangeliats. They are also those of the four Angels, 
who, aceording to the Persiaos are to sound the trumpet, 
wheu the end of the "World has come. The ancient Feraiana 
adored tour principal stars, keeping watch over the four cor- 
ners of the World, and these four stars corresponded to the 
four Celestial animals, which have the same figures as those 
of the Apocalypse, These four stars are also to be found 
with the Chinese, where they serve to designate the four sea- 
sons, which in the times of "lao" corresponded to these 
points of Heaven, 

The astrologer, who baa composed the Apocalypse has 
therefore merely reiterated what is found in all the ancient 
books of oriental astrology. 

After having thus established his sphere upon these cardi- 
nal points, he opens the book of Destiny of the World, called 
here allegorically the book sealed with eeven seals, and the 
opening of which is intrusted to the first of the signs, Aries 
or the Lamb. 

Nonnus, in his Dionysiacs, makes use of nearly a similar 
espression, in order to designate the book of Fate; he calls it 
the book of the seven tablets, in wieh the destinies were writ- 
ten. Each tablet bore the name of a planet. It is thus easy 
to recognize in the book of seven seals, the book of Fate, 
which is consulted by him, who takes upon himself to an- 
nounce hero, what shall come to pass in the World. Kenee 
it is, that the chapters VI up to the XI inclusive, contain all 
the predictions, which include the series of evils, with which 
the Universe is threatened, such as war, famine, pestilence, 
&c. The features of all these tableaux are arbitrary enough 
and are the fruit of an exalted imagination. 

It would be perhaps as difficult to analyze them, agreeable 
to the principles of science, as to render an amount of the 
dreams of a sick person in delirium. Moreover, the doctrine 
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of the Magi taught, that before Abriman would be destroyed, 
pestilence, famine and other BOourges would desolate the 
Earth. The Tuscan conjurora announced also, thafc when the 
"Universe would be destroyed, in order to put on a new face, 
the sound of the trumpet would be heard, and that signs 
would make their appearance in Heaven and on Earth. It 
should seem, that those dogmas of the theology of the Per- 
sians and the Tuscans have furnished the matter for the ex- 
aggerated representation of the priest author of the Apoca- 
lypse: behold the canvas, which he has embroidered in those 
six Chapters after hie own fashion. 

In the twelfth chapter the author turns his eyes again to- 
wards the Heaven of the fixed stars, and towards that part of 
the flrniament, where the vessel called the Ark is to be found, 
towards the Virgin, followed by the Dragon, upon the Whale, 
which sets, when the latter rises, upon the beast with the 
horns of a Lamb, or upon Medusa rising at the former's 
setting- those are the various tableaux, which he puts upon 
the scene, and which he enchases in a marvelous and alto- 
gether allegorical frame. After reviewing that part of the 
constellatiuuE, which delermiue the Epoch, in which Nature 
renews herself every year, when the Sun reaches the sign oi 
the Lamb, the author of the Apocalypse describes a succces- 
sion of events, in which the predictions, which he had drawn 
from the book of Tate, may be seen finally realized. Every- 
thing is executed in the same order, as above he had pre- 
dicted. 

Subsequently to these scourges the grand judgment arrives; 
a fiction, which ia to be found in Plato, and which is peculiar 
to the oriental mystagogy. Since rewards and punishments 
had been invented, what could bo more natural than to sup- 
pose, that justice should preside over this distribution, and 
that the Supreme Justice should treat every one according to 
his actions. Thus the Greeks believed in the judgment of 
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Minos. Thus far the Christians have invented nothing; they 
have copied the dogmas of the ancient leaders of Initiation. 
The effect of this judgment waa the separation of the peo- 
ple of Ormuzd from that of Ahriman, and to make each one 
of the two follow the bannei-s of its leader, these toward Tar- 
tarus, those towards Elysium ov the abode of Ormuad. This 
forms the subject of the last chapters, beginning with the 
seventeenth. The principle of Evil appears here, as in the 
theology of the Persians, uoder the form of a monstrous Ser- 
pent, which is the form taken by Ahriman in that theology. 
He gives battle to the principle of Good and of Light and to 
its people; but he is finally overcome and precipitated with 
his partisans into the horrible abode of darkness, whence he 
issued; it is Jupiter, who in Nonnus, is fulminating Typhon 
or Typheua, before he had reestablished the harmony of the 



The God of Light, as conqueror, brings afterwards his peo- 
ple and his elected into the mansion of Light and Eternal 
Bliss, a new land, from which Evil and Darkness, reigning in 
this World, shall be eternally excluded. But this new World 
is still preserving t&e divisions of the old one, and the duo- 
decimal number, which divided the first Heaven, is adhering 
to the divisions of the new "Universe: the Lamb or "Aries " is 
there equally presiding. 

It is particularly in this latter part of the work, that astro- 
logy is recognized. The ancient astrologers had indeed sub- 
jected all the productions of Nature to the influence of the 
Celestial signs, and had classed the plants, the trees, the ani- 
mals, the precious stones, the elementary qualities, the colors, 
&c., &c., with the twelve animals of the zodiac, on account of 
the analogy, which they thought to discover with the nature 
of the sign. 

We have published in our larger work the systematic tab- 
leau of the influences, which represents the relation of the 
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Celestial causes with the sublunary effects in the animal, veg- 
etable and mineral kingdom. There are remarked twelve 
precious stones, being absolutely the same as ihoae in the 
Apocaiypse, ranged in the same order aud each appropriated 
to a sign. Thus it happened, that the Celestial signs were 
repi'esented by as many precious stones, and as in the distii- 
bution of the months the signs are grouped three by three, 
in order to mark the four Seasons, so are in the Apocalypse 
the precious stones equally grouped three by three in the City 
of the twelve gates and of the twelve foundations. Each one 
of the faces of the sacred City looked towards one of the car- 
dinal points of the World, according to the astrological divi- 
sion, which appropriated three signs to each of these points, 
on aeeount of the winds, which blow from the vaiious parts 
of the horizon, which was divided into twelve or as many 
parts as the signs. The three signs of the East correaponded 
to spring, those of the West to autumn, those oi the South 
to summer, and those of the North to winter. 

There are, says an astrologer, twelve winds, ou account of 
the twelve gates of the Sun, through which these winds issue, 
and which proceed from the Sun. It is for this reason, that 
Homer gives to .^olus, or to the God ot winds, twelve chil- 
dren. Witli regard to the twelve gates of the Sun, they are 
those, which are designated here under the name of the 
twelve gates of the Holy City of the God of Light. At each 
of the gates the author places an Angel or a Genius, he who 
was set over each wind in particular'. A pyramid may be 
seen in- Constantinople, overtopped by a figure, which by its 
movements indicated the twelve winds, represented by twelve 
Genii or twelve images. Angels are also set in the Apocalypse 
over the breath of the winds. There may be seen there foui-, 
which have charge of the four winds, issuing from the four 
corners of tlie horizon. The horizon is here divided into 
twelve winds, which is the reason, why twelve Angels were 
53 
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placed there. lu all thia, there is nothing but astrology, com- 
bined with a ayatem of Angels and Genii, adopted by the 
Chaldeana and the Persians, from whom the Hebrews and the 
ChriBtians have borrowed this theory. 

The names of the twelve tribea, written on the twelve gates, 
remind us again of the astrological system of the Hebrews, 
who had assigned to each of their tribes one of the Celestial 
signs, and in the prediction of Jacob may be seen indeed, that 
the characteristic traits of each of his sons agree with tliat of 
the signs, under which the Hebrews placed the tribe, of which 
he is the chief. 

Simon Joachites, after making the enumeration of the in- 
telligences or Spirits, which he distributes according to the 
relations, which they should have with the four cardinal points , 
has placed in the center a Holy temple sostainiag the whole. 
It has twelve gates, upon each of which is sculptured a aifjn 
of the zodiac; on the first one is the sigu of Ariea or of the 
Lamb. Those are, proceeds thia K-abbi, tlie twelve leadei-a or 
moderators, which have been ranged in conformity with the 
plan of distribution of a city or a camp; those are the twelve 
Angels, which are set over the year and over the twelve boun- 
daries or divisions of the Universe. 

Psellns, in his boot of the Genii or of the Angels, which 
have the superintendence of the World, is grouping them 
also three by throe, so as to face the fonr corners of the 
World. 

But let US hear the Cliristian doctors and the Jews them- 
selves. The learned bishop of Alexandria tells us of the 
Bational, which ornaments the breast of the High Priest of 
the Jews, that it is an image of Heaven, that the twelve pre- 
cious stones, of which it is composed, and which are ranged 
three by three on a quadrilateral, designate the zodiac and 
the four seasons, from three to three mouths. Now these 
stones, being disposed lite those of the Apocalypse, ai-e also 
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the same, or very nearly so. Philoii and Joseplnis, give a 
similar explanatdon. Oii each of the stones, says Josephus, 
there was engraved the name of one of the twelve sons of 
Jacob, the chief of the tribes, and these stones represented 
" the months or the twelve signs, which liguro in the zodiac." 
Philon adds, that this distribution of three by three, clearly 
indicated the seasons, which " under each of the three 
months, correspond to three signs." 

After these testimonies, we are not permitted to doubt, 
that the same astrological genius, which presided over the 
composition of the Rational, has also projected the plan of 
the Holy City, resplendent with light, and into which are ad- 
mitted the elect, and the faithful disciples of Ormuzd. 

In Luoian, there will also be found a similai' city, deatined to 
receive the Blessed, into which the gold and precious stones, 
which adorned the city of the Apocalypse are to be seen in their 
refulgence. There is no difference whatsoever between these two 
fictions, if it is not this, that in Lucian there is the division by 
seven, on the planetary system, which is there represented; and 
that in the Apocalypse the division by twelve has been preferred, 
being that of the zodiac, through which the people passed, in 
order to return to the luminous World. The Manicheans, in 
their sacred fictions on the return of the souls " to the perfect 
air and to the pillar of light," represented these same signs by 
twelve -vases attached to a wheel, which in its circular motion 
elevated the souls of the Blessed towards the center of eter- 
nal Light. The mystagogical genius has altered the emblems 
by which the Woi-ldjand the zodiac were designated : this great 
wheel is the zodiac, called by the Hebrews the wheel of the 
signs. Those are the wheels, which Ezechiel had seen moving 
in the Heavens; because the Orientals, as Beausobre judi- 
.eionsly remarks, are very mystical, and express their thoughts 
only by symbols and figures. To take them literally, would 
betaldng theah.adow for reality. So for instance, the Maho- 
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inetans descjribe tliti tJniverae by a city, which has twelve thon- 
aand " Pai-aaaugs" of eircumt'ereiioe, and in which there are 
twelve thousanct poi'ticos, in other, words, they employ the 
milleaimal division, of which the Persians make uae of in their 
fable of the creation, in order to represent the time or the 
famoiiB period, which the two principles divide amongst 
themselves. These fables are to be found everywhere. 

The nations of the North speak also of twelve Governors, 
who were charged with the organization of all that concerns 
the administi-ation of the Celestial city. They hold theii- 
meetings in the plain called Ida, which is in the midst of the 
Divine residence. They sit in a Hall, where there are twelve 
thrones, besides the one which is occupied by the universal 
Pather. This Hall is the largest and the most magnificent in 
the World. Nothing is to be seen there but gold outside and 
inside: it is called the mansion of Bliss. At the extremity 
of Heaven there is the most beautiful of all cities: it is 
called Gimle; it is more brilliant' even than the Sun. This city 
shall remain in esistenee even after the destruction of Heaven 
and Earth; the good and the upright people shall dwell there 
for all a^es to come. 

It will be observed, that there is in the sacred fables of these 
people, just as in the Apocalypse, a conflagration of the actual 
World, and a passage of mankind into anotlier World, where 
they shall live. After many prodigies, which accompany this 
grand catastrophe, there appear mnny habitations, some of 
which are agreeable and others horrible. The best of all is 
Gimle. The " Edda" speaks, as the Apocalypse, of a new 
Heaven and a new Earth. " It says, that there shall issue 
" from the sea, another beautiful and agreeable Earth, cov- 
" ored with verdru-e and with fields, where grain grows spon- 
"tanoously and without culture. Evils shall be bajjished 
t'from the World." In the Voluspa, a poem of the Scandina- 
vians, there is also to be geep the great Dragon of the Apoca- 
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lypse, which is attacked and Idlted by the son of Odin or the 
God Thor. " Then the Sun shall go out, the Eai-th shall be 
dissolved in the Sea; the devouring flame shall reach all the 
" bounds of Creation, and shoot up towards Heaven. But 
from the bosom of the waves, says the proplietess, I see 
surging a new Earth, clothed with voi-dure. There are to be 
■' seen ripe crops, which had never been sown: the Evil dis- 
appears. At Gimle, I see a mansion, covered with gold and 
more brilliant than the San; there, the virtuous people shall 
dwell, and there shall be no end to their bliss." I do not 
think, that people will be tempted to believe, that this Scandi- 
navian prophetess was inspired by God. Why then should 
the author of the prophecy of the Christians of Phrygia, or 
of the revelatiou of the prophet John, be regaided in prefer- 
ence as inspired? Because there are absolutely the same 
myatagogieal ideas, which we have seen consecrated in the 
theology of the Magi, of which Theopompus has given us a 
summary, long time before ever any Christians existed. 

We have a precic us piece of that theology in the twenty- 
fourth allocution of Dion Chrysostom, wherein the system of 
the conflagration of the World and of the reorganization is 
described, under the veil of an allegory. There will be ob- 
served the dogma of Zeno and of Heraclites, on the transfu- 
sion or on the metamorphosis of the elements one into the 
other, until the element of fire succeeds in convorfiug the 
whole into its nature. This system is that of the Indians, who 
believe that Vichnu makes everything reenter into his sub- 
stance, in order to create from it a new World. In all this, 
there is nothing very surprising or inspired, but simply a 
philosophical opinion, like so many others. Why should it be 
regarded with us, as a revealed truth ? Is it because it is 
found in a book, which is reputed as sacred? This fiction in 
Dion Chrysostom, is adorned with images as wonderful as 
those in the Apocalypse. Each one of the elements is repre- 
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aented by a horse, bearing the name of the horse of the God, 
who is set over the element. The first horse belongs to the 
element of the Kre Ether, called Jupiter; it is superior to 
the three others, as the Fire, which occupies the highest plfice 
in the order, of the elements. This horse has wings and is 
the fleetest of all; it describes the largest circle, which en- 
compasses all the others; it shines of the purest light, and on 
its body are the images of the Sun and the Moon and of the 
Stars which are situate in the etherciil regions. This horse is 
the handsomest of all, and is singularly beloved by Jupiter. 
The Apocalypse has also its horses, each of which is distin- 
gnished by its color. 

There is a second one, which comes immediately after that, 
and which almost touches it. It is that of Jimo, or in other 
words, that of the Air, because Juno is very often taken for 
the Air, over which that Goddess presides. It is inferior in 
force and swiftness to the first, and describes an interior and 
narrower circle; its color is naturally black, but tliat part, 
which is exposed to the Sun, becomes luminous, while the 
other, which is in the shade preserves its natural color. Who 
does not recognize in these traits the Air, which is luminous 
during the day and dark in the night. 

The third horse is consecrated to Neptune, the God of the 
Sea. It is still heavier in its gait, than the second. 

The fourth is immoveable. It is called the horse of Vesta. 
It remains in its place, biting its bit. The two nearest lean 
against and incline on it. The fastest circulates around it as 
around its post. It will be sviiJicient to remark here, that 
Vesta is tlio name, which Plato gives to the Earth and to the 
central fire, which it contains. He also represents it as im- 
movable in the midst of the World. Thus three concentiic 
strata of elements are raised above the Earth, which is placed 
in the center, the velocity of which is in inverse ratio to their 
The most subtile, as the quickest, is the element of 
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Fire, represented by the first horae: the heaviest la tlie Earth, 
stable and fixed in the center of the World, and expressed by 
an immovable horse, around which the three others turn in 
distances and in velocity, which increase in proportion to 
their distance from the center. Theae four horses, in spite of 
the difference in their temperature, live harmoniously toge- 
ther, which is a figurative expression of the well-inown prin- 
ciple of the philosophers, that the World is preserved by the 
concord and harmony of its elements. 

However, after many and many turns, the vigorous aud 
heated breath of the first horse, falls upon the others and 
particularly upon the last; it burns its mane and all its 
finery, of which it seemed so proud. This is the event, as the 
Magi say, which the Greeks have sung in the fable of Phae- 
ton; we have espJained it in our larger work, 

Many years after, the horse of Neptune, by over exertion, 
was covered with sweat, which overflowed the immovable 
horse near it. This is the Deluge of Deucalion, which we 
have also explained. 

These two fictions express a philosophical dogma of the 
Ancienta, who predicted the conflagi-ation of the World, when 
the principle of Fire would domineer, and the deluge, when 
the principle of Water became paramount. These disasters 
nevertheless did not bring along with them the total destruc- 
tion of the World. 

There would be a still more terrible catastrophe, which 
would cause the universal desti-uetioii of all things; it would 
be that, which would result from the metamorphosis, or from 
the transmutation of the four horses into each other, or to 
apeak without figure, from the trauafuaion of the elements 
among themselves, until they were fused into one single na- 
ture, by yielding to the victorious action of the strongest. 
The Magi siill compare this last movement to a set of horses 
harnessed to chariots. The hoi-se of Jupiter, being the 
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strongest, coneunaea the otliers, wliich are, compared to it, 
were of wax, and it absorbs in itself all tlieir substance, 
ing itself of an infinitely better nature. Afber tbia only sub- 
stance had expanded and rarefied, so as to acquire anew 
the purity of its primitive nature, it is tending then to re 
ganize itself, and to reproduce the three other natures 
elements, from which a new World of an agreeable form shall 
be composed, and wliich shall have all the beauty and fresh- 
ness of ft new work. This is the summary of that Cosmo- 
gony, of which we have given a detailed explanation in our 
manuscript of " comparative Cosmogonies," which baa long 
been ready for the press. It is therefore not surprising to see 
the philosophical dogma of a destroyed and renewed World, 
and replaced by a better order of things, — reproduced in 
other forms, amongst tlie various religious sects. This is that 
dogma, which forms the basis of the fourth Eclogue (Idyl) of 
Virgil, and of the fictions of the Indians on the return of the 
golden age. It is also to be found in the third book of the 
natural questions of Seneca. 

In the theology of the East Indians, which is written abso- 
lutely ill the same style as this piece of the theology of the Magi, 
tbey presume, that after the total destruction of the Universe, 
God, who remained as a flame, or even as a light, willed, that 
the World should assume again its primitive condition, and 
forthvfith he proceeded with the reproduction of beings. We 
shall not further pursue the parallel of all these philosophical 
opinions, which each of the mystagogues has rendered 
after his own fashion. We shall content ourselves with 
this example, which suiScea to give us an idea of the al- 
legorical genius of the ancient sages of the East, and to 
justify the use we have made of the philosophical dogmas, 
with which we are acquainted, in order to find out the mean- 
ing of those monstrous fictions of Oriental mystagogy. This 
way of instructing the people, or rather to impose upon it 
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under the pretext of instruction, is as far from the habits and 
mannera of the present day, as the hieroglyph ical writing is 
different from ours, and as the style of the eaered science is 
from that of the philosophy of our days. But such ws^ the 
language, which was used towards the Initiates, says the au- 
thor of the Phoenician Cosmogony, in order to excite through 
it the astonishment and the admiration of the mortals. It is 
the same genius, that presided over the compilation of the 
first chapters of the Genesis, and which has created the fable 
of the tree of the two principles, or the tree of the knowledge 
of Good and of Evil, and that of the famous Serpent, which 
introduces into the_^ World au Evil, which can only be redeemed 
by the Lamb. 

The object of the apocalyptical fiction was not only to ex- 
cite the astonishment of the Neophyte initiated into the mys- 
teries of the Lamb, but also to strike terror into the heart of 
ail those, who shoulS not remslin faithful to tho laws of Liiti- 
ation; because all the great sacerdotal fables, of the Tartarus, 
of the deluge, of the end of the World, &e , have, had the 
same object. The priests wanted to rule the World by feai'. 
All nature wsw put in arms against man; no phenomenon 
could happen, but it was a sign of an effect of the wrath of 
Uie Gods. Hail, thunder, a great flre, pestilence, &c., all the 
scourges, with which poor humanity is afflicted, have been re- 
garded as so many blows of the divhie vengeance, fallmg on 
guilty generations. The destruction of Sodom by fire, is held 
up as a punishment for the misdeeds of its inhabitants. There 
are certain tribes amongst the Arabs, which are called " the 
lost ones," because they did not obey the voice of the pro- 
phet. The famous "Atlantis," perhaps only existing in the 
imagination of the priests of Egypt, was submerged merely 
because the Gods wished to punish the sins of those 'island- 
era. The Japanese have also the fiction of their island 
Maury, which was likewise submerged in consequence of 
54 
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divine vengeance, Bnt it was pai-tieiilarly the philosophical 
dogma on thetranamntation of the elements, which has been 
the most abused under the name of the end of the World; 
because everything, ■wherewith to frighten mankind and to 
hold it ill their dependence, seemed good enough to the 
priests. Although this threat should never be realized, jet 
it was always feared, and that was enough. It is true, that 
on that account men did not change for the better. If by 
chance they dai-ed to fis the epoch of that catastrophe, they 
got rid of it, by putting it off for another iir.:.-i, and the peo- 
ple were nevertheless duped; because such will always be its 
late, as long as it shall put trust in priests; hence those per- 
petual feais, m which it was kept during the first centuries of 
the Chuich, and those fatal apprehensions of the end of the 
Woild, which was always believed to be near at hand: after- 
waids it was put uff to the eleventh century or to the year 
one thousand of the' Christian era. This chimera, which 
frightens now nobody, not even under the foniis of a comet, 
which new mountebanks have given it, had been revived in 
these latter centiu-ies. It belongs to philosophy, aided by 
learning, to lift the veil, which covers the origin of those 
fables, to analyze those mai'velous tales, smd above all to 
point out its object. This is, ivhat we have done in this wort. 
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A DESCRIPTION 

OP THE CIRCULAE ilODIAG OP DENDEEAH. 

The circular Zodiac, which is now in Paris, had been sculp- 
tured on the ceiling of a small apartment, built on the plat- 
form of the great temple of Isis at Denderah (the ancient 
Tentyria of the Egyptians) ; another astronomical subject 
formed an appendant, of the zodiac, and between the two tab- 
leaux there was a large female figure in bass relief, with the 
feet turned towards the entrance of the temple and the head, 
towards the sanctuary. The frontispiece of the temple itself 
facing the North and the Nile, which in that part of its course 
is from Kast to West. Denderah is situated, about 12 Frenoh 
leagues or 36 miles to the North of tlie rums of Thebes, in 
latitude 36 8 34 

The apartment which contained the circular zodiac, is com- 
posed of three pieces, of which the first one is open; it is that 
of the middle, which had the zodiac on its ceiling; this latter 
haying been removed, the second piece is now uncovered like 
the first, so much so, that the tableau, which made an ap- 
pendage of the zodiac, and the large female statue are ex- 
posed to the waste of the elements; it wonld be vei-y desirable 
to transport tliem also to Europe. The three saloons spoken 
of, particularly the first, are covered with splendid bass re- 
liefs, which may be classed amongst the best aculptm-es of the 
Egyptian style. 

The angle which is made by the axis of the temple and also 
by that of the zodiacal tableau with the meridian of the place 
ialT'^East. 

This tableau is composed of two principal parts; one is a 
kind of circular plateau, which is a little jutting out from the 
ground; the other is the space, which separates it from the 
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■nrrounding square; finally, at eaoli side (ab the South and ab 
bhe Norbh side, see plate at a. and at b. ) thei'o was a large 
space covered with zigzags, which it was not beheved neces- 
sary bo carry also to Paris. The second space is mostly filled up 
by twelve large figures, supporting with their hands the circular 
plateau, and keeping a position towards the center, as almost 
all the personages of the tableau; four among them, occupy- 
ing the angles, are females in a standing position; the other 
eight, which are kneeling, are of the masculine gender, bear- 
ing the mask of the spaiTOwhawk, a bird conaecrated to 
Osiris. 

The aide of the square, which encloses the zodiac is about 
2.42 meters (or about. 8 feet English), and the diameter of 
the circular plateau 1.52 meters (about 5 teet Eng-lish). The 
total lengtli of the room is 6.4(i meters (nearly 21 feet Eng- 
lish), and its width 3.53 meters (or about 11.58 feet English). 
The interior of the circular plateau must be examined with 
some atteiitdon, in order to distingriish the figures of the zo- 
diac. Taking a position at the North side and looking bowards 
the nave of the temple, we recognize first above our head and 
a little to the right, the Lion. (^)* It is followed by the Vir- 
gin, holding a large eai- of corn; then by the Balance, the 
Scorpion, the Sagibbaiius and the Capricorn; the other half 
of the circle includes the "Waterman, the Fishes with their 
node, the Ram, the Bull, the Twins and the Caucer, all twelve 
turning in the siime direction, with the exception of the last 
one. These figures following efich other in succession, form 
nearly a circular bend, eccentric with the circle of the plateau; 
this position appeals more in'o^jidaa- by the transposition of 
the Cancer, which instead of being before the Lion, is above 
its head, as if it had been the object, to mark on the di'cum- 
e an initial point; on account of this double motive, the 

So. 1; Vireiu is iiiaioatodl bj No. a, nufl so forth, one altar tlie other. 
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Cancer is far nearer the centei', thtin the Capricorii. The 
Twins are also a little ascending towards the center, which 
makes the eui-ve of the twelve signs resemble a spiral of a 
single revolution. 

With regard to the analogy between the figni-es of the 
zodiac of Denderah and those which have been transmitted 
to us in the Grecian and Eomati zodiaus, M. Dupuis ob- 
serves, that it is not so exact as M, Visconti and M. 
de Lalande thought to have discovered: "Aries or the 
" Earn in the Grecian sphei-e has its tail turned, towai'ds the 
"Bull; in the zodiac of Denderah it is turned towai'de the 
" Fishes. In the Grecian zodiac the Bull is iu a couching po- 
' " sition; in the monument of Dendersth at the contrary, ifc is 
" salient, like a furious Bull, which is a very different attitude. 
"The Twins of the zodiac of Denderah are far different from 
" those of the Grecian zodiac. The Virgin lias no wings in 
" the Egyptian moniiiuent, but it has in all the Grecian 
" zodiacs. In the monnment of Denderah the Sagittarius has 
"two faces, its horse has wings; the Grecian Sagittarius has 
" only one face and no wings. The Waterman of the Greclajj 
" zodiac represents a man having a vase or an urn on his 
"thigh, from which escapes a stream of water. The monu- 
"" ment of Denderah at the contrary shows a man in a stand- 
" ing position, holding two small vases, one iu each hand, 
" fi^om which he pours the water. The pretended analogy 
" between tlie zodiacs was asserted, it would seem with a view 
"to make this Egyptian monument appear of Grecian origin 
" according to M. Visconti, and to disparage tliereby the in- 
" contestable antiquity of the zodiac of Denderah, ascending 
" to about 2500 yeai-s before our era," according to several 
opinions. 

After having noted the twelve signs, our attention is di- 
rected to some other extra-zodiacal figures. The center of 
the plateau is occupied by an animal resembling a Fos or 
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rather a Jackal (c), siuToaiided by vaiions emblematic figiu-es 
wliicli seem to correspond, to some ciremnpolar constellations? 
The precise point of the center of the plateau is situated un-. 
der the anterior right paw of the Jackal (d). 

Not only is tlie series of the twelve principal figures in con- 
formity with that of the twelve signs, but there is also mticli 
analogy between the space, which both occupy relatively 
either' in the tableau or in the Heavens. Thna the Cancer, 
the Twins, the Waterman, which occupy the least space in the 
celestial vault, ai-e represented by figures in the zodiac, filling 
the least room; and at the contrary the Virgin (with the in- 
terval aepai'ating it from the two next figures) the Lion and 
the Pishes, occupy also a larger space either in the Heavens 
or in the sculptured zodiac. 

It is obvious, that there was an intention to designate some 
extra-zodiacal constellations; indeed, if we look on a celestial 
globe, after having aseei'tained the position oi the twelve 
signs, to find, which ai-e those which are sensibly correspond- 
ing to them, be they Northern or Southern, we recognize 
easily under the Lion the figure of the Hydra (e) ; a little fur- 
ther on the Raven (f) perfectly distinct; between the Virgin 
and the Balance, Bootes (g) easily distinguishable by his ox- 
head; on the line sepai'ating the Bull £iom the Twins, the 
giant Orion (h) armed with his club, and in a lively attitude 
of marcliing; on his loft, the Cow with the stai' of Isis or 
Sirius (i) laying down in a boat; the Swan (li) placed between 
the Capricorn and the Sagittarius; fijially near the center, the 
little Bear, also known by tlie Jiame of Fox (c); there are 
many more whicn might be found, but these indications would 
be too conjectural. 

Proceeding in our review, we observe the circumference of 
the plateau occupied by thirty-six to thirty-seven figures or 
emblematic groups, looking towards the center; almost all ac- 
companied by some hieroglyphics, and by one or more stars, 
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one, two, three, six, nine, twelve and up to fifteen, aymmetri- 
cally disposed; but this nmmber of thirty-sis is too consider- 
able in order to belong to so many constellations; these fig- 
ures are in very unequal distances from each other; they seem 
to act the same part as those, which in the large zodiac of the 
portico of Denderah, ars placed three by three, undcsr tlio 
twelve signs, each in a boat. 

The empty space, which remains between tlie plateau and 
the sides of the square, is occupied as before stated by twelve 
largo iigures, and besides by a zone, ornamented with hiero- 
glyphics, which arc divided into eight equa! bauds (1. 1. ) and 
by foiu' other hieroglyphic inscriptions, of three, Eour or live 
columns each. 

Nothing remains, in order to finish- the description of the 
monument, but to remart: (1) two smaller insei-iptions (m u) 
placed at the two ends of a diameter, passing through tlie 
Cancer, between the above described zone aad the cil'cnlar 
plateau; (2) two lueroglyphic groups or complex signs (o p) 
also situated at the two extremities of a diameter, traversing 
the Bull and the Scorpion. These two gi'oups have one form, 
which is common to them; both are accompanied from one 
side of the axis to the other, by two half circles or hemi- 
spheres, and the only difference between them is the emblem 
with which they are crowned. There is also within the same 
space a little disc (q) before the mouth of one of the four 
largo standing figures, which is placed in the prolongation of 
the radius passing through the Cancer. 

It might be possiblo to draw several consequences from tho 
form and positions of some emblematic figures, which are 
distributed in the interior of the plateau, from the center to 
the zodiacal bend or curve, six of which aro accompanied by 
a star, but it will suffice to observe (1) that the initial point of 
the twelve signs, is between the Lion and the Cancer; (2) that 
the twelve figures of the Egyptian circulai- zodiac differ some- 
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